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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tur Heap or Cromwe.i.—‘ Mr. 
Ursan,—From the ‘ Minor Correspond- 
ence’ of the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
August, 1851, there seems to be an interest 
afloat concerning the pictures and busts of 
Oliver Cromwell. The writer of this saw 
some years ago an embalmed head, which 
was supposed to be the identical head 
which was placed on Westminster Hall 
between the heads of Ireton and Brad- 
shaw. It really bore a resemblance to 
Oliver Cromwell. The spike and part of 
the pole were also seen at the same time. 
It then belonged to a Mr. Wilkinson, a 
medical gentleman well known in his pro- 
fession. He is notliving. Some inquiry 
should be made concerning it. It was 
publicly exhibited by Cox at his museum 
at the beginning of the French Revolution, 
about 1792.—Yours, &c. P..@.” 

[We have heard of these presumed relics 
before. Their validity was considered some 
years ago by the gentleman most competent 
to determine such a question, and satis- 
factory evidence obtained that the head in 
question could not be that of Cromwell. 
Perhaps some correspondent will set*the 
question at rest in our pages.—Ep.] 

In our Memoir of the late Earu of 
Dersy (August, p. 191) we copied the 
report then circulated by the newspapers 
that the Earl had bequeathed his magnifi- 
cent menagerie and aviary to Her Majesty, 
or, failing her acceptance, to the Zoological 
Society, of which his Lordship was Pre- 
sident. The facts which gave rise to this 
report are these:—Lord Derby did not 
make any bequest of his collection of 
living animals, but expressed a wish, shortly 
before his decease, that Her Majesty and 
the Society should each select a species. 
The Zoological Society has made choice 
of a valuable series of antelopes of great 
variety, said to be worth eight hundred or 
a thousand pounds ; and Her Majesty, it 
is expected, will select a very beautiful 
and rare series of eight swans, all of pure 
white, excepting the head and upper por- 
tion of the neck, which are black. The 
rest of the collection, consisting of 345 
mammals and 1,272 birds, is to be sold 
by auction. The sale will take place at 
Knowsley during the week commencing 
October 6th. On Monday the deer will 
be sold; Tuesday, the antelopes; Wednes- 
day, the cattle, goats, sheep, and llamas ; 
Thursday, the zebras, kangaroos, rodents, 
lemurs, armadilloes, and dogs; and on 
Friday and Saturday the birds. The cata- 
logue occupies fifty quarto pages. 


Roman Antiquities at Loges near Fé- 
camp.—In January last some labourers 
employed by M. Fauques-Lemaitre, of 
Bolbec, to make a road in the forest of 
Loges to his property at Fongueusemare, 
discovered a large jar or dolium of baked 
earth, covered with a red patera, and con- 
taining a beautiful glass urn filled with 
burnt bones. Informed of the discovery 


by means of the public papers, the Abbé 
Cochet proceeded immediately to Loges. 
The appearance of the soil and a slight 
excavation enabled him at once to recog- 
nise in the midst of this lonely wood the 
site of an ancient cemetery, which the new 
road had cut through. 


Assured of the 
fact, he deferred to a more favourable 
olen an exploration, which he completed 
on the 15th of August. The total number 
of vases exhumed, either in the road or 
on the sides, amounts about 120, of which 
50 at least contained ashes and burnt 
bones. Among them is a Samian patera 
with the potter’s name, DAMINI.M. The 
glass urns afford the names of two makers, 
who appear to be of the same family. They 
are FRONT.S.C.F. and F.P.FRONT.—From 
the Vigie de Dieppe. 

Mr. Ursan,—On one of the fly-leaves 
in MS. No. 695 in the University Library, 
Cambridge, are the following lines. Are 
they not worth preserving ? 


In older time an antient custome was 

In waightie matters to sweare by ye masse, 

But when ye masse was downe ye old men note 

They swore by the crosse of ye gray grote ; 

And when ye crosse was likewise held in scorne, 

Then faith and troth was all the oath was sworne. 

But when faith and troth were lost both, 

Then God dam’ me was a common oath. 

Soe custome got decorum by gradation, 

Masse, crosse, faith, troth outsworne, yre came 
damnation. 


Also, on the fly-leaf at the end of the 
volume of music, MS, No. 43, bound up 
with No. 44,— 


Mark this lesson,— 
Serue God euer. 
Credit \ 
Say 
Desire 
Spend Hast. 
Doe / \ Maist. 
But of all thinges take heed of the beginninge ; 
See the middle, and praise the endinge ; 
Doo that wch is good, say that is true ; 
Cherish old friends, chaung for no new. 


Hearest. 
Thinkest. 
Seest. 


not all 
yt thou 


VaGa’s letter has been received. We 
are obliged to him. 
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UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF EDMUND BURKE, RELATIVE TO HIS 


OFFICE OF PAYMASTER-GENERAL 


AND THE INTERPRETATION 


OF HIS OWN ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


EDMUND BURKE was Paymas- 
ter-General of his Majesty’s Forces 
from the 10th of April, 1782, to 31 
July, 1782. His successor, to whom 
I shall have occasion also to refer, was 
Colonel Isaac Barré, a distinguished 
member of Parliament, and one of 
many to whom the Letters of Junius 
are attributed. 

When Burke was paymaster the 
accounts of his office were examined 
by the Auditors of the Imprests ; but, 
as in those days the auditing of the 
accounts was generally very much in 
arrear, the office of the two Auditors 
had been abolished before Burke’s ac- 
counts were passed, and the duty of 
examining the public accounts en- 
trusted in the meantime to commis- 
sioners appointed by letters patent. 
To these commissioners the accounts 
of Mr. Burke were made over for 
examination and final allowance. 

By an Act “for the better regula- 
tion of the Office of the Paymaster- 
General of the Forces,” passed in 
1783, the account of the paymaster 
was to be “signed and arresTEeD” by 
every Paymaster-General who should 
have paid or discharged any part of 
the said account, “ the first account to 
commence on the 10th of April, 1782, 
[the period of Burke’s commence- 
ment] and to end the 24th day of De- 
cember following.” 

On the 14th February, 1794, Mr. 
Burke was called upon by the com- 
missioners to sign and attest his ac- 


counts. In answer to which he wrote 
as follows : 

‘© So far as I am concerned, I have no 
reason not to believe the above account 
to be true. 

F “ Epa. Burke.”’ 
This not being sufficient attestation to 
satisfy the commissioners, he was in- 
formed thereof on the 17th March, 
1794, by a letter from Mr. Wiggles- 
worth, the inspector to whom his ac- 
counts had been entrusted for exami- 
nation ; and again called upon to at- 
test his account as required by the 
Act. “TI am likewise,” he writes, “ di- 
rected to transmit to you for your in- 
formation a copy of the oath, from 
which, being in the ancient and accus- 
tomed form of words used in the Court 
of Exchequer on like occasions, the 
board do not think themselves autho- 
rised to deviate.” In the same letter, 
Mr. Wigglesworth further acquaints 
him that a clerk from the Audit Office 
would attend him with his account to 
one of the Barons of the Exchequer, 
or the Cursitor Baron, whenever he 
should appoint, the board hoping at 
the same time that he would fix an 
early day for that purpose. 

The following is the oath which the 
commissioners called on Burke to 
make :— 

‘« The right honourable Edmund Burke, 
late Paymaster-General of his Majesty’s 
Forces from the 10th of April to the 31st 
July, 1782, maketh oath that the several 
accounts in this book contained for the 
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period above mentioned are just und true, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief.’’ 


To Mr. Wigglesworth’s letter Mr. 
Burke returned the following verbal 
answer :— 


“ Mr. Burke can have no knowledge or 
belief on the subject : the Act was intended 
that from the moment of his quitting the 
office he should have none—nor any means 
of knowledge or belief. He may safely 
swear that it is true for anything he knows 
to the contrary.’’ 


On the 28th March, 1794, Mr. Wig- 

lesworth informed Mr. Burke by 
etter that no answer had been given 
to the application of the board, and 
that unless he attested his account as 
required by the Act, the commissioners 
would be obliged to take such mea- 
sures for compelling him “as their 
duty shall prescribe.’ 

To this Mr. Burke made the follow- 

ing reply. 


To John Wigglesworth, Esq. 
“*5 April, 1794. 

‘* Sir,—I have received frequent applica- 
tions to swear to the best of my know- 
ledge and belief in a matter of which I 
have no knowledge or memory at all. 
have not, as you assert, declined to give 
an answer to your requisition, but have 
sent a verbal message by the gentleman 
who brought me the copy of the attesta- 
tion required, to the effect that I was per- 
fectly willing to swear an attestation, of 
which I sent a copy,—viz. That the ac- 
counts were true for anything I know to 
the contrary ; and this in the earliest way 
I could think of I sent by the same gen- 
tleman, and in return I have received the 
letter you thought proper to write to me. 
You assume a tone of authority, as if I was 
a public accountant, which I am not, hav- 
ing no public money in my hands, as I 
believe you know, nor any public accounts 
whatsoever relative to the Pay Office in 
my custody. The purpose of the Bill 
which I carried through the House, for 
regulating the Pay Office, was to make 
that office not a private office, as it had 
been before, but a public office ; and that 
the Paymaster-General should when he 
was out of the office have no further 
concern in or trouble about it. The 
Paymaster-General named in that Act is 
always the Paymaster-General for the 
time being. If you can make out that I 
have any account, or any public money in 
my hands, I shall be very ready to pro- 
duce the one or pay the other; if not, you 
will have the sense to look for them where 
they can be found. As to the menaces of 


Unpublished Letters of Edmund Burke. 


[Oct. 


your letter, you may do what you please. 
I am at present very busily employed in 
my parliamentary duties, and have not 
time for a further correspondence with 
you, or for troubling myself further-than 
I have above expressed my willingness 
to do. 
‘*T am, Sir, &c. , 
‘« Ep. Burke.” 


The Commissioners’ next proceeding 
was to lay the case, with the corre- 
spondence, before theAttorney-General 
and Solicitor-General, for their opinion. 
The then law officers of the Crown 
_(John Scott and John Mitford) giving 
it as their opinion, “ That Mr. Burke 
is not only bound to attest the truth 
of it, but that the Commissioners can- 
not reckon it as a perfect account 
unless it shall be so attested ; and that 
they may, moreover, under the 25th 
George III. cap. 52, sec. 12, examine 
Mr. Burke on oath before themselves, 
if they shall see fit, touching the re- 
ceipt and expenditure of the money.” 
.... “There may,” they add, “ pos- 
sibly be something in the nature of the 
office of Paymaster, as constituted in 
consequence of the change introduced 
in 1782, which may give ground to 
Mr. Burke’s objections, of which we 
are not aware. It may therefore be 
proper to request Mr. Burke to state 
distinctly upon what grounds he con- 
ceives that the Paymaster-General is 
not under the necessity of attesting his 
accounts upon oath, notwithstanding 
the words of the Act of the 23d George 
III. cap. 50, sec. 8, requiring every 
Paymaster who has paid or discharged 
any part of an account to sign and 
attest the same.” 
The Commissioners transmitted a 
copy of the “ opinion” to Mr. Burke, 
who replied as follows :— 


To John Wigglesworth, Esq. 


‘* Beaconsfield, January 16, 1795. 

“Sir,—The duty, which obliges every 
man possessing public money, or materials 
for making up an account of it, would 
long since have made me save you and 
myself the trouble of correspondence on 
the subject, but as I have repeatedly had 
the honour of telling you I have no public 
money in my hands in consequence of my 
having held the office of Paymaster; I 
have no account or copy of an account, or 
voucher or any materials out of which an 
account can be made or conscientiously 
sworn to as exact; and I am persuaded 
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that, after eleven years, I should not so 
much as recollect the objects to which 
the Paymaster’s accounts relate. All the 
great men of the law cannot convince me, 
(mean an opinion as I ought to entertain 
of my own understanding) that I had so 
worded a Bill, which I had the’ honour 
to bring into parliament, and which went 
through the scrutiny of two sessions, that 
it became a trap to myself, by which I 
should be obliged to swear to what it is 
impossible I should know, or subject my- 
self to penalties. ‘They who are supposed 
to have a right to exact such an oath, and 
who are so desirous of exacting it, must 
be conscious that I cannot swear whether 
the matter of it be true or false. 

“The end, object, and whole drift of 
that Act was to change the Pay Office 
from a private bureau to be a place of 
public account and of public record. It 
proposed that the Paymaster, who was no 
longer to profit of the public money, 
should no longer be responsible for it, 
further than criminally for neglect or cor- 
ruption. In consequence of that act, all 
the accounts are at a place where they 
may be found and examined, and this is 
the substance. They may be much better 
verified than by oaths shot at random. 
Formerly the Paymaster carried away his 
books. It was then just and reasonable 
to call on him for accounts the materials 
of which were in his hands. To pass by 
the office where the accounts are, and to 
go to the oath of the person who has them 
not, appears to my poor understanding so 
irrational that I cannot take it to be the 
true sense of the Act. Whether it be or 
not, I cannot swear to what I do not 
know, nor have any means to aid my 
knowledge, cr on which, at this time, to 
ground my belief. If, in addition to the 
former oath which I offered, you require 
that I should add ‘ not being possessed of 
any paper or voucher on which my know- 
ledge of the subject can be grounded, and 
not having any public money in my hands 
in virtue of the trust of the Pay Office 
aforesaid,’ I am ready to swear to both 
these points in any manner you think fit. 
But as to my swearing absolutely in the 
manner you require, I am extremely sorry 
that I am obliged to decline an obedience 
to your injunctions, and to submit myself 
to your power for the penalties, from 
which however I trust that on my humble 
petition the justice of parliament will be 
pleased to acquit me, as I hope they will 
be of opinion that all their statutes should 
have a reasonable construction. 

*¢ T have the honour to be, Sir, 
‘¢ Your most obedt and humble servant, 
‘*Epm. Burke.” 


The Commissioners now instructed 
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their solicitor to lay Mr. Burke’s letter 
before the Attorney and Solicitor- 
Generals for their further opinion and 
directions. The “opinion” on the 
second case is in these words : 


“ We have perused Mr. Burke’s letter, 
and it does not appear to us that the 
Commissioners can forbear requiring from 
Mr. Burke that attestation of his account 
which the statute directs them to receive 
from every Paymaster, and without which 
we apprehend his account will not be duly 
rendered, as*stated in our former opinion. 
We apprehend the attestation required of 
Mr. Burke is only that so much of the 
account as relates to himself, namely, 
from the 10 of April to the 31 July, 1782, 
is just and true, to the best of his know- 
ledge and belief. If Mr. Burke shall 
persist in his refusal to comply with the 
terms of the Act, we have pointed out 
what we conceive to be the proper mode 
of proceeding in our former opinion. 

‘¢ Joun Scort. 
‘* Joun MitForp. 

“20 April, 1795.” 


Burke still holding out, the Com- 
missioners, on the 27th May, 1795, 
signed a peremptory precept that he 
should attest to his account in the pre- 
scribed form. Still unwilling, he ac- 
knowledges the precept, and replies as 
follows : 


Tu the Commissioners for Auditing the 
Public Accounts. 


‘“* Beaconsfield, May 28th, 1795. 

‘¢ Gentlemen,—I received your peremp- 
tory of the 27th. I had been before in 
London in obedience to your former per- 
emptory commands. I understood from 
persons connected with the administration 
of his Majesty’s Treasury that I should 
not again be called from my retreat, with 
some trouble to myself and no advantage 
to the public. For the first time these 
ten years I went to the Pay Office, and a 
gentleman of that office assured me that 
he would attend you and give you all the 
information which as auditors of the na- 
tional accounts you might want. I could 
give you none upon an account which, 
though you are pleased to call mine, was 
never made up by me, nor so much as 
communicated to me; nor do J know any- 
thing about it. The Act on which you go 
was drawn up by myself; afterwards un- 
doubtedly it was the act of the legislature; 
but I may be presumed to guess as rightly 
as another at what I myself meant ori- 
ginally. I certainly never meant that 
thirteen years after a transaction in which 
all the books, papers, and vouchers are in 
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the hands of others, not those who have 
made up the account, but some nominal 
accountant, who perhaps might not be 
alive, should attest the account. I ama 
man of no great capacity; but, weak as I 
am, I did not mean this, nor do I suppose 
the public wisdom meant what would be 
absurd in a man of ordinary abilities. 
Parliament with all its omnipotence can- 
not turn my invincible ignorance into 
knowledge; nor can his Majesty’s Re- 
membrancer, with whom you are pleased 
to threaten me, with all his powers of 
memory, make me remember the detail of 
a complicated account of thirteen years’ 
standing, of which I have neither book 
nor voucher. You may plague and harass 
me, but you cannot advance the public 
service. I will not however suspect you 
of an intention of harassing a weak, impo- 
tent old man, no longer in a place in 
which he may speak to you. Such a 
mode of proceeding would not be worthy 
of the official character you hold, or of 
your private, of which I know nothing 
amiss, and am not disposed to think to 
be other than what becomes men of inte- 
grity and honour. If you persevere I 
must go to you; and here protesting, as I 
do, on my own part, against swearing to 
what [ do not know (in the place of those 
that do know it), as well as on the part 
of the public, against this improper way 
of accounting, I do declare that I look 
upon the oath (if an oath it is to be) to 
be a mere form of words, extorted from 
me by a power which I cannot resist, and 
in that light, and in that only, do I or 
can I take it. So please God I shall be 
with you on Tuesday, with the officers of 


Ulrich von Hutten. 


[ Oct. 


the Pay Office, that you may choose 
whether you will take the real attestation 
of a real accountant, or the formal attesta- 
tion of one who previously declares to 
you he knows nothing of the matter. I 
hope in this I clear myself as well as I 
can of any share in this mode of account, 
so unreasonable in itself, and so mis- 
chievous in the example. 

‘¢ T have the honour to be, with great 
respect, gentlemen, your most obed' and 
humble serv‘, 

‘* Epm. BuRKE.”’ 


Colonel Barré, Burke’s successor in 
his office, was applied to by the Com- 
missioners for a similar attestation to 
his accounts. “As soon as I shall be 
informed,” was Barré’s reply, “ that 
my immediate predecessor shall have 
complied with their directions, I shall 
be ready to do what is necessary on 
my part.” Burke never did attest 
his, the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury directing the Commissioners 
of Audit, by letter of 3d June, 1795, 
“not to take any further steps in this 
business without their lordships’ fur- 
ther directions on this subject.” No 
further written directions were given, 
and the accounts were therefore au- 
dited without Mr. Burke’s legal attes- 
tation. That Burke was wrong in law 
there can be no doubt. That he pro- 
perly interpreted his own intentions 
in the Act there can be no doubt what- 
ever. 

Peter CunNINGHAM. 





ULRICH VON HUTTEN. 
Part II. 


THE WURTEMBERG TRAGEDY. 


A PRINCE who has received the 
warmest praise and the bitterest blame 
is Ulrich of Wurtemberg, the third 
Duke of that country. Born in 1487, 
and left an orphan young, he had for 
guardian the Emperor Maximilian. 
But when only thirteen years of age 
he was allowed to have full control 
over himself and his dominions. De- 
livered thus early to the bent of his 
own will, and the promptings of his 
own caprices, it cannot be wondered 
at if great errors entangled, great vices 
stained, and great griets saddened, his 
path. The knight’s valour and the 


knight’s high spirit seem to have been 
his in no ordinary degree, and his 
talents were unquestionable ; but un- 
bridled passions, a contempt for the 
feelings and opinions of others, the ar- 
bitrary temper rather than the cruel 
disposition of the tyrant, neutralized 


all his better qualities. In his seven- 
teenth year he was commissioned to 
execute the ban of the empire against 
Philip the Elector of the Palatinate. 
A result of this was some addition to 
his own territory. He subsequently 
fought against Venice, under the im- 
perial banner. In 1513, as commander 
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of the Emperor’s troops in France, he 
took Dijon. Heavy taxes and other 
oppressions turned against him the 
heart of his subjects, especially the 

easantry, and provoked a formidable 
insurrection, which cost much trouble 
to suppress. When quiet was in some 
measure restored, Ulrich attended a 
Congress at which King Sigismund the 
First of Poland, and King Ladislaus the 
Second of Hungary, were present, and 
Ulrich contributed powerfully to es- 
tablish friendly relations between those 
two Kings and Austria. In the coil 
of difficulties into which Ulrich’s con- 
tentions with his subjects had brought 
him none had aided him so effectually, 
or served him so faithfully, as Ludwig 
von Hutten, already mentioned. Be- 
sides assisting him with troops, Ludwig 
had lent his sovereign ten thousand 
gold florins, for which he refused to 
accept any interest. Ludwig had four 
sons. Of these he was most attached 
to Johann, who for his nobleness, his 
beauty, and his accomplishments, de- 
served well to be the hope and the 
pride of his father’s heart. Girt with 
such opulent radiance of chivalry, Jo- 


hann was the model after which many 
a young German heart, in its dream 
of knightly glories, moulded itself. He 
was too conspicuous a figure not to 
attract the attention of Duke Ulrich, 
who besought him earnestly to enter 


his service. It was only after long 
and urgent entreaties that he was in- 
duced to do so. It is not often that the 
favourite of the court becomes the fa- 
vourite of the people, but Johann was 
both. As the chief of his knights, as 
the grace of his halls, as an effulgent 
presence every where, the Duke che- 
rished toward him the most fervent 
affection. He made him his bosom 
friend, his inseparable companion : and 
Johann well repaid the high favour 
with which the Duke distinguished 
him, by his zeal, his devotedness, and 
his fidelity. 

Johann von Hutten was formed to 
love and to be loved. A nobleman of 
Wurtemberg, holding some consider- 
able official dignity, and with a name 
which sounds oddly enough in Eng- 
lish, Von Thumb, had a lovely daugh- 
ter. For her Johann conceived an 
ardent attachment. He was ignorant 
that the Duke was also one of her ad- 
mirers, and that some rather free 
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flirtations, if nothing worse, had passed 
between them: or, if he had heard 
any insinuations of this kind, he seems 
to have despised them as calumnies. 
At all events he offered his hand to 
the lady, and was accepted. But the 
marriage proved the first act of a 
tragedy, and drew after it a long 
train of strange and terrible conse- 
quences, which have an historical im- 
portance apart altogether from Ul- 
rich von Hutten’s intermixture with 
them. A man so unscrupulous and 
impetuous as the Duke of Wurtem- 
berg was not likely to let friendship 
smother the impure fire of grosser 
passions. He pressed his company on 
the young wife in the most offensive 
manner, taking no pains either to re- 
strain his inclinations or to conceal 
them. He at last proceeded so far 
that she complained to her husband. 
Johann reasoned with the Duke on 
the folly of his conduct, rebuked him 
for its impropriety, and rose into anger 
in denouncing its guilt. But argu- 
ment and anger were equally thrown 
away upon his master, who was so 
mad and yet so abject as to fall down 
on his knees and implore Johann to 
permit him to visit his wife whenever 
he chose, offering as a compensation 
to let him have the same privilege in 
regard to his Duchess; certainly one of 
the most curious propositions ever made 
by man. To the gift of the Duchess, 
even if Johann had been inclined to 
accept it, the Duke could have attached 
no great value, for he very heartily 
hated her, and resorted to the basest 
tricks to ruin her character in order 
to palliate his own licentiousness. If 
she did not deserve his hatred she un- 
questionably gave cause for his dislike, 
by the incessant reproaches with which 
she assailed him. All his faults she 
took good care to paint to him in the 
blackest colours. However deep, how- 
ever fierce may have been Johann’s 
indignation at the behaviour, at once 
singular and infamous, of his master, he 
did not deem it wise to utter all he 
felt. While resolved stoutly to main- 
tain his dignity as a man, he knew how 
necessary it was for him, as the servant 
and the favourite of one possessing 
sovereign power, to manifest the ut- 
most prudence. He applied for counsel 
to Henry, Duke of Brunswick, a bro- 
ther-in-law of Duke Ulrich, to his own 
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father-in-law, to his father and to his 
elder brother Ludwig. He represented 
to them the insane and insatiate de- 
sires of the Duke and his own peril and 
on goo Johann’s father wrote to 

im urging him to leave the Duke’s 
service at once, in which even if danger 
did not threaten degradation was un- 
avoidable. When Johann was pre- 
paring to follow this advice the Duke 
expended all his eloquence to dissuade 
him from doing so. He also used 
Johann’s father-in-law as a tool for 
the same purpose. Von Thumb, a 
mean and cowardly creature, told 
Johann that the Duke would soon de- 
sist from his indecent importunities, 
and that it would be silly to abandon 
his influential position at the court for 
so frivolous a matter. Johann saw 
that Von Thumb was a base instru- 
ment in the Duke’s hand, and gave no 
more heed to his words than to the 
Duke’sown. He alsosaw that Ulrich, 


so far from showing one single, small- 
est touch of contrition or of shame, was 
playing the part of the tempter still 
more pertinaciously, boldly, and skil- 
fully, and that his wife was sure soon 


to become a victim, if she were not so 
already. He resolved to escape out of 
the Duke’s reach as soon as possible. 
But how was this to be managed ? 
Ulrich’s direct permission to leave he 
knew he could not obtain, and if he 
attempted secretly to fly that would 
be affording the Duke a welcome ex- 
cuse for treachery to a friend, and for 
any future punishment which ven- 
eance might prompt him to inflict. 

y previous arrangement, therefore, 
Johann’s eldest brother came in his 
father’s name to beg the Duke to grant 
Johann a short leave of absence, as 
the father required the presence of all 
his sons for some affairs which he 
wished to settle. Ulrich was imme- 
diately informed by the contemptible 
father-in-law and the adulterous wife 
of the design that lay hid under this 
request, and that Johann, if he de- 
parted, had determined never to re- 
turn. For this he cared little; but he 
foresaw that, however reckless and 
wicked his wife had grown, she would 
be compelled by conventional decorum 
to follow him. To resign thus quietly 
and complacently the partner of his 

uilt was not in the Duke's nature. 

ust has often enough been the mother 
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of murder. It became so in the pre- 
sent case. 

Feverish and full of black and 
bloody intents, the Duke treated Johann 
von Hutten with more than usual 
cordiality and kindness. None play 
the hypocrite so well as those who are 
not habitually or constitutionally hypo- 
critical, when some dark remorseless 
demon gains unlimited empire over 
their soul. Their very frankness be- 
comes then a weapon of duplicity. The 
Duke told Johann that he had no wish 
whatever to hinder his departure ; but 
that previously thereto he had matters 
of importance to communicate to him 
privately, that this could best be done 
by a ride on horseback in some direc- 
tion where they were least likely to be 
observed, and he invited Johann to 
accompany him accordingly. Johann 
accepted the invitation without any 
suspicion. It was on the 8th May, 
1515, that they set out together. The 
Duke informed Johann that he need 
not take any arms with him, as they 
had not far to go and the road was 
perfectly secure. Johann following this 
advice took no other weapon than a 
dagger, and was otherwise quite un- 
protected, while the Duke had secretly 
armed himself from top to toe. Ac- 
companied by some other horsemen, 
the Duke's servants, they left the gate 
of the city. 

After riding a short distance the 
Duke found frivolous pretexts for dis- 
missing one after another of his ser- 
vants till only one remained. They 
rode on a little farther, as if the Duke 
were seeking a fit place for the accom- 
plishment of his bloody purpose. All 
the while Ulrich’s demeanour toward 
Johann was of the most affectionate 
kind. When they entered the forest 
the Duke commanded the servant to 
remain behind, as he wished to have 
some private conversation with his 
friend. When they came to a narrow 
path he contrived that Johann should 
ride first. His horse had gone but a 
few steps when Ulrich cried “ Hutten, 
defend yourself!” at the same time 
stabbing him in the back. The thrust 
was deep and deadly, and six others, 
fiercely given, followed it. Soon the 
body of the beautiful and chivalrous 
knight Johann lay stretched on the 
ground a bloody and mutilated mass. 
If one generous fibre had beat in 
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Ulrich’s bosom he would have been 
overwhelmed with horror and remorse 
at such a spectacle. But his burst of 
vengeance had not yet had full sway. 
Seizing the corpse, he hung it on a tree 
by the sash of the murdered man. This 
might have seemed only the hot excess 
of amad ferocity insatiate for blood. No 
doubt in the main it was so. The Duke 
however wished to give an aspect of 
justice to the whole hideous affair, as 
if, using his right as a member of the 
Westphalian Secret Tribunal, he had 
been inflicting punishment on a male- 
factor, the pretended crime of that 
malefactor being guilty intercourse 
with the Duchess; a crime, in the 
reality of which it is questionable 
whether the Duke ever seriously be- 
lieved. 

Near the scene of this tragedy 
peasants were working in the fields. 
They raised immediately a cry of 
terror and alarm. Henry Duke of 
Brunswick happened soon to pass ; he 
was not deterred by his near rela- 
tionship to Ulrich from expressing 
detestation of the murderer, and pro- 
found grief for the dead. He caused 


the body of one whom he had deeply 
loved as a friend to be taken down 


and decently interred. He also ad- 
vised Ludwig von Hutten, Johann’s 
brother, to escape as speedily as he 
could. Johann’s father requested that 
the corpse of his son might be given 
to him to be buried in the family vault. 
This Ulrich refused, less perhaps from 
a haughty harshness, than to carry 
through the preposterous pretence of 
dressing out the murder he had com- 
mitted in the guise of justice; a pre- 
tence too transparent to impose on any 
one. 

Only a few days sufficed to send far 
and wide over Germany the fame of 
a deed, which for gory grimness has 
few parallels in history. One long 
loud shriek of disgust, of execration, 
and of hate, burst from ten millions of 
learts. Popular songs were made and 
sung, in which Ulrich was spoken of 
as the hangman of Wurtemberg. 
Eighteen noblemen left the Duke’s 
service with one unanimous move- 
ment. The whole order of Franconian 
knights, many counts, many knights, 
offered their services to Johann’s father 
to revenge a crime which they loathed 
for itself alone, and also for the dis- 
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grace which it brought on Germany's 
entire nobility. The pretext of Ulrich 
that what he had done was a solemn 
and deliberate act of judicial authority, 
exasperated instead of convincing; for 
the Westphalian Secret Court of Cri- 
minal Justice had been abrogated by 
an edict of the Emperor Maximilian. 
Whathe meant as a cloak for his infamy 
only threw a blacker shadow thereon. 
Besides there was something so despi- 
cable in the cowardice of assassinating 
a defenceless man; such cold, calcu- 
lating villany, combined with such un- 
scrupulous treachery, in the aspect of 
abounding friendliness which he had 
assumed to draw Johann into the fatal 
snare, that many who might have 
excused a blow given in the heat of 
rage, found nothing but anathemas for 
him who could crawl like the serpent 
to revel in blood like the tiger. 

None expressed their angry horror 
at the murder with more undisguised 
emphasis than Ulrich’s own subjects, 
already sufficiently alienated from him 
through other causes; and the voice 
of indignation swelling up from every 

uarter compelled the Emperor to de- 


‘clare the Duke under the ban, though 


he had previously been his warm 
friend. 

The Duchess fled to her relations in 
Bavaria, and spared no pains to feed 
with fresh fuel a fire so fierce and de- 
vouring before. In resenting the 
wrongs of others she was effectually 
resenting her own. Johann’s widow 
went and lived with the Duke in the 
most open and shameless manner. This 
was to give the Duke’s crime the 
crowning feature of loathsomeness 
which it wanted. 

Johann’s relations were not men to 
forgive so great an insult, or to forget 
so great a grief as had befallen them. 
They employed no mild or measured 
terms to tell the world that the Duke 
was a tyrant and an assassin. In Ul- 
rich von Hutten especially the mur- 
der roused and concentrated forces 
which had been slumbering and scat- 
tered. The news of the bloody deed 
reached him at Ems, and he hastened 
to give vent to his sorrow and wrath 
in a letter to a friend, Marquard von 
Halstein, a canon of Mentz, who was 
the first to communicate to him the 
melancholy information. This was the 
first of a series of productions by Ul- 
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rich, in Latin and German, in 1515, 
1516, 1517, and 1519, which became 
famous all over Germany, and could 
scarcely have failed, from their power 
and eloquence, to make the Duke 
odious even if his guilt had been of a 
much more venial kind. They occupy 
nearly half of the second volume of 
Miinch’s edition. Ulrich von Hut- 
ten had loved Johann with all the 
affection of a brother. But the more 
the memory of the dead was beautiful, 
the more his tears were inconsolable, 
the more terrible was his vow of ven- 
geance. Besides a Latin poem dedi- 
cated to the celebration of Johann’s 
virtues, and toa passionate utterance of 
mourning for his loss, and an address 
of condolence in the same language to 
Johann’s father, Ulrich’s chief on- 
slaughts in this grand, stern contro- 
versy, were four long Latin orations ; 
fiery philippics, which for their decla- 
matory strength ought to be far more 
extensively known than they are. We 
should like to give copious extracts 
from them, but do not forget that we 
are writing for English readers and 
not for German. 

The invectives which Ulrich hurled 
at the Duke of Wurtemberg not 
merely extended his literary reputa- 
tion but brought him into the thick of 
German affairs, enlarged his political 
sympathies and experience, and ex- 
alted him from an adventurer into 
a patriot, a statesman, and a re- 
former. To battle with a sovereign 
prince, using no other weapon than a 
pen, and to be victorious in the com- 
bat, awoke in Ulrich the noble ambi- 
tion to mingle thenceforth in no meaner 
conflicts. He came forward at first 
only to avenge Johann and Johann’s 
family, and found himself, ere aware 
of it, transformed into the incarnate 
retribution of Germany. 

Duke Ulrich’s conduct, infamous as 
it had been in the whole of this tragic 
affair, has nevertheless found defenders 
from his time down to our own. Party 
spirit or misplaced ingenuity will never 

ermit the darkest deeds, including 
Be Bartholomew’s massacre, to remain 
without apologists. Duke Ulrich issued 
a long and elaborate pleading in his 
own behalf on the 6th September, 
1516, which it is curious to read in 
the quaint old German. To this Hut- 
ten published a reply, on the 22nd of 
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that month, in the same language. It 
would be simply wearisome to enter, 
however briefly, into the charges and 
countercharges. The Duke’s guilt is 
undoubted. Never did man dip his 
hands in gore with less shadow of 
justification. One of the accusations 
which he employed against Johann 
may be given as a specimen of the 
only proofs and arguments which he 
could marshal in his favour. The 
fable is, that the day before the mur- 
der, the Duke, when riding out with 
Johann, saw on the finger of the latter 
the wedding-ring of the Duchess ; and 
that when on returning he asked the 
Duchess for a sight of the ring she 
looked very confused, and affected to 
have lost or mislaid it. Who does 
not see at a glance the clumsiness of 
this invention ? Would the most reck- 
less or abandoned woman be likely to 
give her husband’s wedding-ring to her 
paramour ? Would the vainest and 
silliest of men be likely to wear the 
ring ostentatiously in the presence of 
him who was at once his master and 
the injured husband? Then it was 
said that one of the Duke’s trumpeters 
had given the Duke the most distinct 
and positive information of the criminal 
intimacy that existed between Johann 
and the Duchess. But this trumpeter, 
when subsequently examined before 
an imperial commission, protested that 
he had never breathed one word im- 
plying blame on the Duchess, and that 
if he had done so he would have been 
guilty of a scandal and a lie, since 
he had never seen anything in the 
behaviour of the Duchess unworthy 
a lady of high birth, of pure and ho- 
a character, and of the chastest 
ife. 

Through Johann’s murder and other 
causes the Duke became involved in 
wars which led to his banishment for 
fifteen years from his dominions. Soon 
after his return he solemnly confirmed 
the introduction of the Reformation 
among his people. He closed a che- 
quered and changeful life, in which 
great sins entailed upon him severest 
sufferings, in 1550. 

About the same time that the 
treacherous stab of assassination struck 
down Johann, Ulrich von Hutten lost 
his noble, faithful, generous friend 
Kitelwolf von Stein. Nor did the 
heart of Hutten alone mourn for him, 
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but over his ashes Germany also wept, 
and he will ever be remembered as 
one of Germany’s most potent bene- 
factors for the immense impulse that 
he gave to education. Besides con- 
tributing so much to the establish- 
ment of the Frankfort university, he 
was busy when he died with the idea 
of founding a university at Mentz, 

rander, more liberal, more compre- 

ensive, than any that existed at that 
time in Europe. Born in 1465, after 
having studied chiefly in Italy, he en- 
tered the service of the Elector of 
Brandenburg. Under the Elector 
John, and his son Joachim, he dis- 
played much zeal and talent, and at- 
tained considerable distinction in em- 
bassies, and in other civil and military 
offices. The Emperor Maximilian was 
warmly attached to him and gave him 
the poet’s crown. At a later period of 
life he found in Albert Archbishop of 
Mentz a worthy master, a free-hearted, 
free-handed, and large-minded man, 
disposed to second all his plans for the 
instruction, elevation, and refinement 
of the German people. Allying the 
grace and chivalry of the true knight 
to the richest, maturest scholarship, 
Eitelwolf gave a rich example to those 
of illustrious birth like himself,—an 
example much needed then,—of the 
compatibility between heroic valour 
and classical taste. Not only all 
learned institutions, but all learned 
men, found in him a most effective 
friend. ‘To any one whom he saw pro- 
moting vigorously the study of Greek 
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and Latin literature, his aid was 
prompt and unstinted. The aristu- 
eracy of his day affected to despise 
scholars, as if of necessity they could be 
no better than mouldy, dreamy monks. 
To an empty conceited person of this 
stamp, who told him that he was too 
young to form a proper judgment on 
a certain matter, Eitelwolf replied, 
“ You, sir, know what has taken place 
during the last forty or fifty years; I, 
what has happened during two or 
three thousand.” He had loaded Ul- 
rich von Hutten with gifts, and had 
drawn toward him the stream of the 
Archbishop’s bounty. It was his in- 
tention also to obtain for him some 
important situation, and to allot him a 
large share in the management of the 
new university at Mentz. It is thought 
that if Eitelwolf von Stein, instead of 
dying at the early age of fifty in 1515, 
had lived some ten or twenty years 
longer, his influence on the destinies of 
the German church would have been 
of the most energetic and beneficial 
kind. And Ulrich von Hutten was 
deprived by his death not only of an 
affectionate and active friend, but of a 
wise counsellor. It is probable, how- 
ever, that it is only through something 
which the world calls imprudence that 
such men as Ulrich learn all the heights 
and depths of their own nature, and 
that what would have saved them from 
their aberrations would have hindered 
their greatness. 
Francis HarweE tu. 





MONK AND THE 


BY means of some broadsides in the 
ossession of a friend, which, I appre- 
er have been no where mentioned, 
I am about to illustrate a point, rather 
than a period, in our history. It em- 
braces only the brief interval between 
the return to the House of Commons 
of the excluded members (effected by 
Monk and his army, then stationed in 
the metropolis) and the dissolution of 
the Long Parliament—scarcely more 
than a month. Six weeks afterwards 
Charles IT. was on the throne. 
These documents are not only li- 
mited in point of date, but restricted 


RESTORATION. 


in subject ; for they relate to the sen- 
timents and conduct of the citizens of 
London, and to the enthusiasm and 
gratitude with which Monk was wel- 
comed, as the deliverer of the people 
from the tyranny of obstinate misre- 
presentation. The proofs thus afforded 
are striking and peculiar, and may be 
said to belong to the class of city per- 
formances called “ Pageants,” so well 
and so fully treated of twenty years 
ago Es Mr. J. G. Nichols, in his 
pamphlet on Royal Processions and 
Exhibitions on the annual inaugura- 
tion of Lord Mayor. These broadsides 
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consist of Entertainments, Speeches, 
Dialogues, Songs, Panegyries, &c. to 
Monk and his lady, when they were 
received and feasted in the Halls of 
different trading companies, between 
13th March and the same day in April 
1660. I have looked over various ac- 
counts of the transactions preceding 
the epoch of the Restoration, and I do 
not find that any thing is stated in 
them regarding the steps thus taken 
by important municipal bodies to tes- 
tify, on the occasion referred to, the 
strength of their feelings and the ardour 
of their wishes. 

Another point they tend to show 
is, that Monk, although very prudent 
and cautious, and therefore silent, 
regarding his ultimate purpose of re- 
storing the monarch and monarchy, 
was not guilty of “ duplicity, hypo- 
crisy, and perjury,” quite to the ex- 
tent some historians would lead us to 
suppose. He might continue to wear 
a mask before such men as Haslerig 
and Ludlow, as well as before Scott 
and some others, set as spies upon 
him; but, as regards the citizens of 
London, he put it aside sufficiently, 
at least, to encourage in them the be- 
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lief that he was well disposed to the 
scheme of re-establishing the old form 
of government in the hands of the old 
family. 

At the date of the earliest of the 
ensuing papers the parliament was on 
the eve of dissolution, for the Act 
passed on 16th March, and the newly 
elected members were to assemble on 
the 25th April. The Clothworkers’ 
Company invited Monk to an enter- 
tainment in their Hall on the 13th 
March, only three days before the 
House of » Recrcor with the aid of 
the excluded members, put an end 
to its own existence, and there he 
was literally smothered with adu- 
lation, carried to such an excess 
that a younger son of a poor baro- 
net was told that he was descended 
from “ grandsire-kings,” and that the 
“ blood-royal enriched his veins.” By 
whom the address was delivered is not 
in this instance stated, nor is the writer 
of it mentioned ; but the following lines, 
near the opening, one would think must 
have raised a smile upon the cheek of 
the volunteer to Spain in 1625, and 
the ensign of Rhée in 1626. 


Great Hero of three nations, whose blood springs 
From pious and from powerful grandsire kings, 
With whose blood-royal you’ve enrich’d your veins, 
And by continued policy and pains 

Have equall’d all their glory; so that now 

Three kingless sceptres to your feet do bow, 

And court protection and alliance too, 

And what great men still reach’d at stoops to you. 


Bie es Naa 


any time contemplated what had be- 
fallen the state subsequent to the ex- 
ecution of Charles I. :— 


This is followed by a passing allu- 
sion to Monk’s sateanh of the sovereign 
power, and by a strong denial on the 
part of the citizens that they had at 


Our meanings still were honest, for, alas ! 

We never dream’d of what’s since come to pass : 

*Twas never our intent to violate 3 
The settled orders of the Church and State ; 

To throw down rulers from their lawful seat, 

Merely to make ambitious small things great, 

Or to subvert the laws ; but we thought, then, 

The laws were good, if manag’d by good men, 

And so we do think still, &c. 





favourite theme, the adulation of Monk, 
whom they elaborately liken to St. 
George, and the parliament to the 
dragon he slew : they add, 


Thence they proceed to lament the 
destruction of the rights of property, as 
well as the whole conduct of the parlia- 
ment, and near the close return to the 


Herein you’ve far outdone him : he did fight 
But with one single dragon ; but by your might 
A legion have been tam’d, and made to serve 
The people whom they meant t’ undo or starve. 
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In this you may do higher, and make fame 
Immortalize your celebrated name ; 

This age’s glory, wonder ever after, 

If you would free the Son, as he the daughter. 


At this date, therefore, it seems 
to have been clearly understood in 
the city that Monk intended to 
“ free the son,” and ultimately to re- 
store him to the throne. In an “ En- 
tertainment of the Lady Monk at 
Fisher’s Folly,” in Bishopgate Street 


(which had been used as an Anabap- 
tist conventicle during the civil wars), 
she was told that she had the happi- 
ness to be married to a person of the 
blood-royal of the line of York, in 
consistency with the speech to her 
husband at Clothworkers’ Hall :— 


Thrice welcome, noble lady, to this place, 

Wife to a person sprung of royal race, 

Whose high-born soul proclaims him one of those 
Which claim an interest in the milky Rose. 


Cromwell and the “ Rumpers” came 
in for a full share of abuse, while 
“ noble George” is compared to Fa- 
bius, who conquered without a blow ; 
and an allusion is made to unfor- 
tunate Fisher, who, unlike Monk, 
had been unable to complete the edi- 
fice he had begun. Fisher’s Folly 
may have been a receptacle for luna- 


tics at this period, for “the Entertain- 
ment” to Lady Monk commenced by 
an address from one of “ the Bed- 
lams;” but the principal speech, by 
another person perfectly in his senses, 
concludes with these lines, shewing, as 
in the former instance, that the Re- 
storation to be effected by Monk was 
then fully contemplated. 


Thus hath he wisely stopp’d the mouths of those 
Builders of Babel, which did still oppose 
The repairing of our Sion ; to whose aid 


We'll all stand up until the top-stune’s laid ; 
And after all confess great George to be 

The chief restorer of our liberty, 

And you thrice happy favourite of Fate, 
Who have so wise, so great, so good a mate. 


On the 28th March Monk, accom- 
panied by the Council of State, was 
received at Drapers’ Hall, and here, 
besides a congratulatory speech in the 
usual strain, a dialogue was performed 
between Tom, a countryman, and Dick, 
a Londoner, which must have been 
amusing and popular: two editions of 


it have been preserved, the one ob- 
viously printed in haste to gratify 
public curiosity immediately, and the 
other afterwards, with the correction 
of various errors. It was sung by the 
two performers to the tune “I'll never 
love thee more,” and it opens with 
this stanza :— 


Tom.—Now, would I give my life to see 
This wondrous man of might.. 


Dick.—Dost see that jolly lad ? 


That’s he: 


I'll warrant him he’s right. 
There’s a true Trojan in his face ; 

Observe him o’er and o’er. 
Come, Tom, if ever George be base, 

Ne’er trust good-fellow more. 


The two last lines form the burden 
of every verse, of which there are 
fifteen, the Clown and the Cockney 
taking up the subject alternately, and 
referring in very plain and not very 
courteous terms to the breaking down 
of the city gates, &c. by Monk, under 
the orders of the Parliament, an unto- 


ward event that occurred soon after 
his army had marched into London. 
Nothing is distinctly said regarding a 
restoration, but the subsequent stanza 
mentions the “ murder” of Charles I. 
and the sufferings of the kingdom 
ever since the termination of his 
reign. 
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Tom.—But what dost think should be the cause 
Whence all these mischiefs spring ? 
Dick.—Our damned breach of oaths and laws, 
Our murder of the King. 
We have been slaves since Charles’s reign, 
* We lived like lords before. 
If George don’t set all right again, 
Ne’er trust good-fellow more. 


Just afterwards the two performers turn to Monk, and speak to him as 


follows :— 


Dick.—My lord, in us the nation craves 
But what you’re bound to do. 
Tom.— We’ ve liv’d like drudges—Dick. And are slaves. 
Both.— We would not die so too. 
Restore us but our laws again, 
Th’unborn shall thee adore. 
If George denies us his amen, 
Ne’er trust good-fellow more. 


It is not stated in either copy by 
whom this dialogue was written, but 
at this date Thomus Jordan was in 
frequent employ as the city-poet, and 
we need hardly doubt, partly from the 
spirit and facility of the composition, 
that it was by him. 

The speech pronounced on the same 
occasion was short, consisting of only 
eight-and-thirty lines, and it is more 


than probable, that the musical per- 


formance was liked much the better of 
the two—Walter Yeokney (of whom 
we hear only in these broadsides, so far 
as I am aware,) delivered the address, 
and a note at the bottom shows that 
some other copy of it had been issued, 
for it is denounced as “a forged 
cheat.” The authentic one, which 
opens thus, purports to have been 
“ Printed for Henry Broome, at the 
Gun, in Ivy Lane, 1660.” 


Most honour’d sir, if a poor scholar may, 
Amongst the rest, his duteous offering pay, 
Accept my mite unto your merit, you 

That have given life to us and learning too. 


Yeokney professed to be “a poor 
scholar,” and, according to the old 
joke, he was a very poor one, so far 
as sense and even grammar were con- 
cerned, supposing him to have written 
the lines he spoke. 

Unattended by the Council of State 
Monk was at Skinners’ Hall on 4th 
April, and here Yeokney was again 
called upon to be the mouth-piece of 
the company, and sang a song to the 
General to the tune of “I'll never 
leave thee more :” it is incomplete, and 
reads much more like a speech than a 
lyrical composition. Ifthe tune “I'll 
never Jeuve thee more,” be the same as 
“T’'ll never dove thee more,” which Tom 
and Dick had used at Drapers’ Hall 
on the 28th March, it is quite evident 
that Yeokney’s couplets at Skinners’ 


Hall, on the 4th April, could not have 
been sung to it. There is, in other 
respects, an ambiguity about it, since 
it 1s not clear whether Yeokney did 
not, at the time he delivered it, sustain 
the character of Orpheus surrounded 
by boys, clad in the skins of beasts, 
furnished by the Skinners’ Company. 
Mackintosh and other authorities say 
that “about the beginning of April 
Monk first listened to a communica- 
tion from Charles IT.” for his restora- 
tion; but we have already seen that 
such an event was speculated upon as 
early as 13th March, and now, on the 
4th April, it was adverted to publicly 
at Skinners’ Hall in unmistakeable 
terms: Yeokney’s address concludes 
with these lines :— 


Proceed, then, George, and as thou hast brought down 
The traitor, so restore the lawful Crown, 
That after ages may thee justly call 


Restorer of thy country, King and ail. 


ONAN DR > 
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Such language, we should think, would 
hardly have been held to Monk on 
such an occasion, if his intentions had 
not been previously distinctly under- 
stood, if not openly avowed. 

Jordan also wrote a “speech” for 
the same day, which has not come 
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down to us as a broadside, but is 
printed by him in his “ Royal Arbor 
of Loyal Poesie.” 8vo. 1664: it ends 
with rather a happy application of the 
words “sun” and “air” to the pro- 
jected restoration of the son and heir 
of Charles I. 


These ten or twelve years our three kingdoms have 
Liv’d in a darkness equal to the grave ; 

Stifled for want of breath, until the bright 

Beams of your presence gave a little light : 

’Tis yet but twilight ; could we gain the sun, 

And the clear wholesome air, the work were done. 
You can dispel these mists, and make all fair : 

We sue for nothing but the Sun and Air. 


Monk must have listened to these 
lines before he had admitted Sir John 
Grenville with his message from the 
King, if the ordinary authorities are 
to be trusted. 

Six days afterwards, however, when 
the General was at Goldsmiths’ Hall, 
Jordan seems to have been more 
cautious in his expressions, as if both 
he and Yeokney had gone too far on 
the 4th April. His speech, in the cha- 
racter of a sea-captain, was published 
as a broadside, and was afterwards re- 
printed by the author in his “ Nursery 
of Novelties,” 8vo. n. d.; but it con- 
tains nothing material to our purpose, 
although it highly extols the navy and 
the company by whom Jordan had 
been employed. He also wrote for a 
similar entertainment given to Monk 
by the Fishmongers’ Company, when 
he was addressed by an actor habited 
like Massaniello; but what was then 
said contains no indication as to how 
far the General had, or had not, at that 
time declared himself. The broadside 


has no name excepting that of Walter 
Yeokney as the speaker of it, but 
Jordan claims the authorship of it in 
the work above mentioned. 

The 12th April was the day on 
which the citizens paid their devo- 
tions to Monk at Vintners’ Hall; and 
it is to be borne in mind that at this 
time the elections of the new Members 
of the House of Commons were pro- 
ceeding most satisfactorily for the 
royal party. This circumstance kept 
them all in the highest possible spirits : 
the city was inundated with loyalty, 
and the General readily shewed him- 
self at every place to which he was 
invited. In the speech which Jordan 
produced for the Vintners, he, with 
considerable ingenuity, drew a pa- 
rallel between the subject of his pane- 
gyric and a vine, and touched very 
judiciously upon the secrecy with which 
Monk had proceeded, and the cautious 
silence he had observed. Speaking of 
the vine, he says, 


First, in its leaves, which hide and guard the cluster, 
It notes your modesty, which hides your lustre : 

It shews your secrecy, by which secured 

You have a bloodless victory procured. 

Oh happy soul! whose silence could do more 

Than arts or arms, than rhetoric and power. 


It is not at all unlikely that Monk 
went about among the citizens, on these 
festive occasions, for the purpose of 
ascertaining their opinions and desires 
regarding the royal family, and a re- 
storation; but it seems a little extra- 
ordinary that at the moment of triumph 
in nearly all parts of the kingdom, in 
consequence of the return of royalist 
and presbyterian members in pre- 
ference to mere republicans, the lan- 


guage used before Monk, on the main 
topic of people’s thoughts and words, 
should have been so much more mo- 
derate than when he commenced his 
round of visits to the municipal bodies 
of the city. Perhaps, having lighted 
the fire of loyalty he allowed it to 
blaze as it would: it might not be 
necessary for him to do more: hav- 
ing done this, he avoided farther per- 
sonal responsibility, and reverted tohis 
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system of silence and caution, which 
occasioned so much distrust among 
the republicans, and has since given 
rise to such strong accusations of du- 
plicity and deceit. Even the city poet, 
who at first spoke out so undisguisedly, 
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seems, as we have stated, afterwards 
to have greatly moderated his tone 
and terms; and when Jordan, sub- 
sequent to the Restoration, adverted 
to the conduct of Monk just previous 
to that event, he slily observed of him, 


The wary General, whose art did lie 
Much in the soul of business—secrecy, 
Was so obscure in all his postures, we 
Could not discover his dark loyalty. 


According to most authorities Monk’s 
“dark loyalty” maintained its ob- 
scurity, so far as the republican party 
was concerned, until the actual meet- 
ing of the new parliament, thirteen days 
after the entertainment at Vintners’ 
Hall, if not until after the two Houses 
resumed their sittings on the Ist May, 
when Sir John Grenville appeared at 
the doors with letters from “ the King.” 
Sir James Mackintosh is peculiarly 
hard upon Monk, and asserts that he 
“sported recklessly with his vows to 
God, his faith to men, and his duty to 


(Royal Arbor, 1664, p. 4.) 


his country,” not from any attachment 
to monarchy, but “from a selfish and 
absorbing view of his own sordid am- 
bition and interest.” Were we to 
trust the dates supplied by this his- 
torian, we should believe that Monk 
kept up his duplicity for three months 
after the Restoration ; but this must, 
of course, be a misprint, and what has 
been above advanced may serve to 
prove that as early as the middle of 
March his intentions were no secret 
in the city. J.P. 


HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE REIGN OF HENRY VII. 


DERIVED FROM THE MUNICIPAL ARCHIVES OF YORK. 


Tue Kine’s Visit to York IN 1487. 


IN the summer of the year 1487, after 
having quelled the first of those insur- 
rections which unhappily disturbed 
the earlier years of his reign, by his 
victory at Stoke over the partizans 
of the impostor Symnell, King Henry 
VII. made a second progress into the 
northern counties, and again ho- 
noured the city of York with his pre- 
sence. From the battle field of Stoke 
the King proceeded to Lincoln, and, 
having rested there a few weeks, he 
advanced into Yorkshire at the head 
of his army. Lord Bacon says that 
“all along as he went, with much 
severity and strict inquisition, partly 
by martial law and partly by the com- 
mission, he punished the adherents 
and aiders of the late rebells.” He 
certainly issued a proclamation, which 
was brought to York previously to 
his arrival by the hahds of the knight 
harbergeour, couched in harsh and 
threatening terms almost amounting 
to a declaration of martial law. It 
awards the punishment of death not 

2 


only to those who should commit sa- 
crilege, robbery, or rape, but even to 
such as should “ presume to take any 
manner of victual, horse meat or man’s 
meat, without paying therefore the re- 
sonable price thereof;” and persons 
charged with ordinary quarrels or 
affrays, or other minor offences, were 
“to be imprisoned and their bodies to 
be punished at the king’s pleasure.” 
But severity does not appear to have 
ordinarily characterised the King’s 
demeanour towards the citizens of 
York. 

On Thursday the 27th of July the 
corporation were informed, “ how that 
the King’s grace intended, God speed- 
ing, to be at this his city here upon 
Monday next coming, accompanied by 
betwixt twelve and fifteen thousand 
men, and to tarry and make his abode 
there from the said Monday to the 
following Thursday in the morning.” 
So short a notice gave little time for 
preparation, and the council merely 
resolved that “ my lord the mayor, 
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with his brethren aldermen and the 
common-council in their most goodly 
array as merchants and citizens, should 
receive his grace into the city accord- 
ing to the antient custom of the same.” 

On the appointed day (Monday, the 
30th of July,) at about four o’clock in 
the afternoon, King Henry made his 
entry into the city, “‘ accompanied with 
many lords and nobles of his realm, 
and their retinue, to the number of 
ten thousand men in harness, with his 
banner displayed.” At Saint Thomas's 
Hospital, without Micklegate Bar, the 
royal cavalcade was met by the whole 
body corporate in their most goodl 
manner and array, and, by the mout 
of master recorder, they greeted the 
King in the words following : 


“ Most high and mighty Christian 
Prince and our most dread Sovereign liege 
lord,—Your true and faithful subjects, 
the mayor, aldermen, sheriffs, and com- 
mon council, with the whole body of this 
city, welcome your most noble grace unto 
this your city giving due lovings unto Al- 
mighty God for the great fortune and noble 
triumph and victory it hath pleased his 
Godhead to grant unto your highness at 
this time in subduing of your enemy and 
rebels ; beseeching Almighty God to con- 
tinue your most noble grace in the same.’’ 


Which words the King’s grace re- 
ceived thankfully, and so rode forth 
through the city, my lord mayor bear- 
ing the mace before his highness, on 
horseback, unto the Archbishop’s 
palace beside the cathedral church. 

The King remained a week at York. 
The first day after his arrival was dis- 
tinguished by an act of grace to the 
corporation in the person of two of its 
worthiest members. “In the vigil of 
Saint Peter called Advincle, the King 
dubbed my Lord Mayor, called William 
Todd, and Richard Yorke, alderman, 
knights.” The next day the citizens 
entertained their sovereign with an 
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exhibition of those “pageants of de- 
light” which in that age were no less 
enjoyed by the monarch on the throne 
than by the meanest of his subjects. 
“On Weddynsday, in the fest of th’ 
Advincle of Saint Peter, the play of 
Corpus Christi, by the Kinges com- 
maundement, was played thrugh the 
citie, his grace hering the same in 
Conyngstrete, at Thomas Scot house.” 
The only act of severity recorded as 
having taken place during the King’s 
visit was the execution of one Roger 
Layton. On Thursday in the morning 
he was judged at the Guildhall “to 
be heded for certaine poyntes of trea- 
son committed by hyme ayenst the 
Kinges highnesse:” On the Saturday 
following, at two of the clock at after- 
noon, Layton * was beheaded “ upon 
the pavement, and his body and head 
were buried together in the parish 
church of the Holy Trinity in Gothe- 
romgate.” ‘Thomas Metcalfe and one 
Tempeste were also judged by Sir 
John Turberville, the tnight marshall, 
to be beheaded in like manner, but 
afterwards obtained their pardons. 

On Monday, the 6th of August, the 
King “accompanied with many lordes 
and nobles of this his realme, toke his 
journey towards Durham and New- 
castel, and from thence retourned 
within the space of fourteen days, com- 
myng by Burghbrig, and soo streight 
unto Pountfreet.”f He had arrived 
at Pontefract on Saturday the 25th 
of August, and on that day the lord 
mayor of York and four of the alder- 
men with other members of the cor- 
poration, to the number of sixty horse, 
“rode unto the King’s grace at Pount- 
freet, where they were right worship- 
fully received, and of the King’s grace 
hertily welcomed. There they shewed 
to his highness certain matters con- 
cerning the well and prouflitt of the 
citie, of the which they had a perfite 





* Roger Layton was an old offender. 


He was the ringleader of a disturbance in the 


city in the reign of King Richard III. which brought upon the corporation the dis- 


pleasure of that monarch. 


Layton had been committed to prison previously to the 


battle of Stoke, and by a privy seal dated at Kenilworth the 16th of May, 1487, the 
authorities at York were ordered to deliver him into the custody of Sir Richard Tun- 
stall, that he might be examined by the King himself. 

+ Holinshed states that “ from Newcastle the King sent Fox, Bishop of Exeter, and 
Sir Richard Edgecumbe, comptroller of the household, ambassadors to Scotland to 
conclude a peace or truce with King James, and after their return he came back again 


from Newcastle to York, and so towards London.”’ 
gress is more correctly set forth in the York archives. 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXVI. 


But undoubtedly the King’s pro- 
2Z 
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answer, and his grace was right well 
content with their commyng.” The 
city cavalcade returned home on the 
ilecing day, being Sunday the 26th 
of August. 

The King went from Pontefract to 
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Leicester, and thence to Warwick, 
where he remained with the Queen 
and his court until the 27th of October. 
He made a public entry into London 
on the 3rd of November.* 


Tue Great Feast AT YORK IN 1487. 


Only one more incident worthy of 
note occurred at York during the 
latter part of the year 1487; and it 
cannot be better related than in the 
words of the original record :— 


“ The right prepotent and right noble 
lord the Erl of Northumberland, for his 
entier affeccion and luff which he did and 
dothe bere unto this citie of York, and in 
consideracion of the good zele and true 
hertes which th’inhabitantes of the same 
hath ever borne towardes his lordship, of 
his owne mere mocion gaf unto my lord 
maire, his bretherne aldremen, and comune 
counsaill, viij. warrantes for viij. bukkes, 
and v. markes of money, to be disposed in 
solace and recreacion of them and of the 
honest commoners of the said citie; which 
as it apperteyneth was thankfully receyved, 
and the said warrantes put in execucion 
and sped. And forsomoch as the said v. 
markes wold not suffice nor extend to half 


the costes of the said recreacion, it was 
thoght that the guild of Saint Cristofor 
shuld susteigne the suppluss, which did 
amount to the somme of vj'i, soo that by 
the same and the residue of the said markes 
left over the expences and lawencesf about 
the speding of the said warrantes, and 
othre thinges necessary in that behalve, 
with the said bukkes, my lord mayor, my 
masters th’aldremen his brethren, the 
commune counsaill, with othre gentilmen 
of Aynesty, and six hundrett of the moost 
honest commoners of this citie, had a wor- 
shipful recreacion, solace, and disport, 
with brede, ale, venyson, rost and bakyn, 
with rede wyne sufficiant, without any 
thing paing for the same, bot onely thankes 
unto the said right prepotent and right 


‘noble lord and the said guild of Saint 


Cristofer.—In the Guildhall of the said 
citie the Monday x day of Septembre, in 
the iij yere of the reigne of our souverain 
lord King Herry the vij.’’ 

A. 
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(Extracted from a Letter from Benjamin Gibson, Esq. to one of our Correspondents.) 


WITH the sanction of the Minister 
of Public Works and the approbation 
of the Pope, the ancient Appian Way 
has been laid open to the extent of 
nearly half a mile. The excavation 
begins about three miles and a half 
from the gate of St. Sebastian, and the 
sepulchral monuments on both sides 
of the road are now exposed to view 
as well as traces of the ancient pave- 
ment with the curb stones. Some of 
the tombs have two or more chambers 
with tessellated floors. Several fine 
fragments of entablatures and other 
architectural ornaments have been dis- 
covered during the progress of the work. 

Seeing these fragments all carefully 
numbered, I inquired the reason, and 
was told that it was the intention of 
the Government to replace them, as 


* Leland’s Coll. iv. 216 


far as it could be done, in their original 
situation, in order that they may be 
preserved so as to be best understood 
in connection with the surrounding 
remains. 

Near the site of one of the sepulchres 
I noticed the sculpture and architec- 
tural decorations lying on the ground. 
They consisted of a figure in alto-re- 
lievo, a frontispiece with a large 
lateral antefix, one large and two 
small Corinthian capitals and parts of 
fluted columns. Not far from this spot 
was discovered the base of another tomb, 
the style of which is fine and grand. 

Of inscriptions the following are 
among the most recently discovered. 
The first is fragmentary, but I give it 
chiefly to direct your attention to the 
form of the letter V. : 


T allowances. 
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TT... ae a ae 
« « « UG * PRN. 
- XIII * GEM . 
OILI *° CURUL.. 

+ « « LAS DII DOM... 


2. 


HOC CEN(0¢)APHIVM Av(relii) 
INACHI * AVG * LIB * OP(¢ionis) 
TAB * L* A * RIORVM 
PATRIMON ° ET * AVRELIAE 
MACARIAN ° RTIC * ET 
AVRELIAE * RODOCYNE 
ET * LI * B* B * LIBERTABVS 
QVAE POCTERIC@ . 
EORVM. 


In the latter you will notice in the 
eighth line the Greek Cinstead of the S. 


3. 
(MACA)RIANETI CON(IU)GI 
DULCISSIMAE 
QUAE VIXIT ANNIS 
XXVIII. M. VI. DIES XVIII 
HORAS . VI. 
INACHUS COIUGI 
BENEMERENTI 
MACARIANAE DULCIS. 


Not far from the ruins of a large 
tomb I observed an alto-relievo re- 
presenting three busts, of life size, and 
evidently intended for portraits. They 
appear to be a father, mother, and 
daughter. The last from the inscrip- 
tion and the sistrum and the sacrificial 
ogy was evidently a priestess of 

sis. The slab is six feet in length by 
three feet 10} inches. 
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There is no direct guide to the date 
of this tomb ; but we may suppose that 
at the period when it was erected the 
religion of Egypt was tolerated at 
Rome.ft The worship of Osiris and Se- 
rapis when transplanted to Rome from 
the banks of the Nile underwent many 
vicissitudes. It was banished from the 
city in the year 696, under the con- 
sulate of Pisa and Gabinius, by decree 
of the senate, and the statues of Isis 
and Serapis were thrown down frem 
the capitol and their altars overturned. 
In the year 700, by another decree of 
the senate, the temple of these deities 


was levelled with the ground. Some 
time after the worship of the Egyptian 
gods was forbidden by M. Agrippa; 
and Tiberius ordered the temple of 
Isis to be demolished, and the statue 
of the goddess to be thrown into the 
Tiber. In later times this peculiar 
superstition at particular periods con- 
tinued to gain ground, and it became 
popular in spite of its absurdities, and 
the ridicule with which it was attacked 
by the poets and others. From the ex- 
rang of Martial (Lib. xii. Epig. 
29.)— 


* Lanigeri fugiunt calvi, sistrataque turba,” 





* This appears to be a monument to a soldier of the thirteenth legion, surnamed 


Gemina. 


t+ It is probable the date of the sculpture may be referred to the time of Constantine 
or Julian, when the worship of Isis and Serapis was tolerated and encouraged. 
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it appears that the priests were clothed 
in linen and that their heads were 
shaven. 

On the opposite side of the road was 
another piece of sculpture, probably 
taken from the same monument, as it 
refers to the religion of Isis. It is di- 
vided into two compartments. One of 
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these is a little raised, and exhibits 
two rows of beads, and what seem to 
be three rings beneath. The other is 
concave, and bears in the middle a 
human eye, and grouped around it a 
scorpion, a crab, a snake with an eagle 
upon its back, a dog, an eagle, &c. 
Here we clearly see represented the 
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vigilant and all-seeing eye of the Sun, 
’ with his course through the zodiac, and 
the constellations. At the inner corner 
of the eye is placed the eagle, and near 
it the scorpion, whose tail extends 
through the winter solstice, thus shew- 
ing the winter sign and the constella- 
tion next to it; whilst at the outward 
corner is the crab, with the constella- 
tion of the hydra and crow, and as the 
crab divides the summer circle in the 
middle, and looks towards the lion and 
the east, the Egyptian priests, seeing 
that the sun when he had arrived at 
the middle of his course in the summer 
solstice receded, adopted the figure of 
the crab to represent this retrograde 
motion of the sun. Above the hydra 
and crow is the constellation of the 
dog. The dog has one star in the 
mouth, which is called Sirius, and in 
the head another called Isis, so this 
constellation is probably introduced 
here as the peculiar star of Isis. On 
the opposite side, above the eagle is a 
frog. As the frog was produced abun- 
dantly on the banks of the Nile and 
in the adjacent marshes, it was chosen 





as an emblem of fecundity, and was 
sacred to Isis. Thus we have the land 
also represented, and the providential 
eye of the deity pervading and super - 
intending the universe.* 

In proceeding onwards a little I 
noticed near the remains of a large 
tomb a square cippus, on two sides of 
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* This Mythraic group may be compared with similar monuments found in our own 


country and in France and Germany. 
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which were sculptured an elephant, 
with a tower upon its back, filled with 
elephants’ tusks. Possibly it may bear 
allusion to the trade in ivory, and M. 
Considius Cerdo, whose name appears 
on the third face of the cippus,-— 
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OSSA 
M. CONSI* 
CERDONIS, 


may have been an importer of ele- 
phants’ teeth. B. G. 


MEMOIR OF BISHOP COPLESTON. 


Memoir of Edward Copleston, D.D. Bishop of Llandaff, with Selections from his 


Diary and Correspondence. 
West Strand. 1851. 


IN reading this unpretending and 
interesting record of a pious and ac- 
complished man, we have been much 
impressed by the fleeting and capri- 
cious nature of contemporary reputa- 
tion. Thirty years ago, had it been 
asked, at least on this side of the 
Tweed, what writer on ethics and 
metaphysics would most probably 
rival the Fichtés and Schellings of 
the German universities, and raise 
English psychology once again to the 
eminence upon which Locke and 
Berkeley had deposited it, the reply 
would have been, with almost univer- 
sal assent—the author of the “ Inquiry 
into the Doctrines of Necessity and 
Predestination.” Thirty years hence 
the name of Copleston will probably 
be known only to the professed and 
curious inquirer, or at least survive in 
that debateable region between fame 
and oblivion which has already re- 
ceived as much verse and prose as 
would burst the garners of Oxford 
and Alexandria to boot. And yet at 
the commencement of this generation 
to have predicted that Coleridge would 
surmount the name of Copleston as a 
psychologist would have been deemed 
a hallucination beyond the cure of 
hellebore or St. Luke’s. We do not 
— to decide whether we have 
ost or gained by the substitution of a 
lay for a spiritual guide in such mat- 
ters. We merely notice the fact. 

To Copleston’s contemporary fame 
more than one cause contributed. He 
was one of those men who can speak a 
word in season, and assist their fellows 
to form clear and practical judgments 
upon questions under present debate. 
He baeneed to no party in any pro- 


minent degree, and he was really mas- 
ter of a few of those books about which 


By William James Copleston, M.A., &c. 


Parker. 


much is written and spoken, and little 
in general understood. And in those 
days Oxford was not, as it has since 
become, a city divided against itself, 
but tolerably unanimous in its aver- 
sion to innovations in doctrine and 
discipline, whether as regarded things 
temporal or spiritual. The university 
prizes Copleston carried off in rapid 
succession, and became a ruler in the 
academic Israel ere much past the 
period of pupilage himself. Moreover 
he stood forward as the champion of 
Isis against her then most formidable 
opponents. With the sling and stone 
of argument and irony he smote the 
critical giant of North Britain, and 
although his victory was not so com- 
plete as that of the youthful David, 
yet it was not unattended by popular 
applause or the triumphal songs of 
masters of arts, and provosts, and hosts 
of deans, archdeacons and bishops. As 
poetry professor he delivered to a 
learned audience such lectures on the 
ars poetica as had never been heard 
within the walls of Oxford: and al- 
though a strict disciplinarian in Oriel, 
and a staunch assertor of university 
privileges, he was yet a little in ad- 
vance of his colleagues and contem- 
aoe in the generally tolerant and 
iberal character of his opinions. And 
so Copleston stood well with Oxford 
and well with the world: and the at- 
tention of the latter was drawn to him 
by the commendations given by Mr. 

ierney and Sir James Mackintosh, in 
the House of Commons, to his letters 
to Sir Robert Peel upon “ the Cur- 
rency, the Increase of Pauperism, and 
the Poor Laws.” An earnest, clear~ 
headed, and systematic man—he skil- 
fully blended abstruse investigations 
with practical sense. In sapientia 
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tenuit modum—the cloister did not 
unfit him for the world, and the world 
did not wholly withdraw him from the 
cloister. He carried with him to his 
deanery at Chester and to his bishopric 
at Llandaff the same working quali- 
ties, and perhaps afforded in his life as 
fair a sample as has been ever exhi- 
bited of the union of the scholar with 
the sagacious man of business. 

Yet to our feelings there is some- 
thing of disappointment in Copleston’s 
career. His “ Preelectiones” on Poetry 

receded by a few years the celebrated 
ectures on Dramatic Art and Litera- 
ture by Augustus William Schlegel. 
The “ Prelectiones,” as the biographer 
of Copleston justly remarks, “ will 
never cease to delight those who can 
appreciate clear development of prin- 
ciples, just criticism, discriminating 
delicacy of taste, and, perhaps, above 
all, Latinity of such pure and brilliant 
water, that when, in our recollections, 
we compare it with Ciceronian gems, 
it loses none of its lustre.” Yet how 
different has been the fortune and the 
results of the respective lectures of 
Schlegel and Copleston. The former 
. work has been translated into several 
European languages, has given a new 
impulse to poetical criticism, is re- 
printed frequently, is read as 4 text- 
book by the youthful scholar, is cited 
as an authority by the experienced 
censor. Copleston’s “ Prelectiones,” 
on the contrary, are rarely met with, 
are read by few, have produced little 
or no influence upon their generation, 
and are about as useful to mankind as 
the annual Harveian orations. We, as 
Englishmen, have lost a good book 
solely through its being composed in 
pure Latinity. For this the laws of 
Oxford are answerable. It was good 
for races of scholars who lived in pe- 
riods when the Latin tongue was the 
organ of the learned and of diplo- 
matists, to hear lectures read in a =f 
guage which still retained a partial 
life. It may be right for the present 
generation of Oxonians, belonging as 
they mostly do to the middle ages in 
mind and predilections, to listen to 
essays couched in Ciceronian phrase. 
But it is neither right nor good for 
the world at large to be excluded from 
works of merit, because the university 
clings to a dialect which men now 
neither write nor speak. Oxford 
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claims to be the educator of the in- 
genuous youth of England: and it 
throws unnecessary obstacles in their 
path by adhering to fashions which 
have become superannuated, and 
which nothing can effectually revive 
but a return to the semibarbarous age 
in which they originated. The La- 
tinity of Copleston’s lectures is the 
more to be regretted since his ser- 
mons, his political pamphlets, and his 
familiar letters, are, as his biographer 
remarks, with much truth, models of 
good English and good taste. The 
citations which we shall presently 
make from his correspondence, will 
probably induce our readers to join in 
our regret that their author should 
have been obliged to veil his critical 
inquiries under the obscurity of a 
learned language. 

The Memoir now before us is com- 
piled from a carefully kept diary and 
a variety of letters which the biogra- 
pher connects and comments upon in 
a manner which shows a due appre- 
ciation of his uncle’s character, mingled 
with none of that malady which has 
been happily termed the ZLuwes Bos- 
welliana, or disease of exaggeration, 
which so often and so unhappily affects 
the pens of memorialists. Remember- 
ing indeed the indiscretions of the 
nepotal chroniclers of Coleridge, and 
more recently of Wordsworth, we in- 
cline to pronounce the late Bishop of 
Llandaff remarkably fortunate in pos- 
sessing a nephew who has been con- 
tented to depict his relative as he 
really was, who has put forth for him 
no claims to infallibility, and has not 
thought it part of his duty to set down 
every unconsidered remark that fell 
from his lips. 

Dr. Copleston’s career was uniform, 
a and distinguished. He was 
iterally “ faber fortune sue,” and 
seems—arare exception—to have owed 
his advancement to neither political 
nor family interest. Edward Copleston 
was the son of a Devonshire clergy- 
man, and was educated by his father 
until he attained the age of fifteen. 
On the maternal side he possessed 
hereditary claims to distinction in lite- 
rature, since his mother’s father and 
the poet Gay were brothers’ sons. 
“ The name Gay,” the bishop remarks, 
“was very appropriate to this family.” 
He himself, although not, properly 
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speaking, a facetious man, inherited 
from this parent a constitutional cheer- 
fulness, accompanied by occasional 
scintillations of wit and humour. Af- 
fectionate and reverential attention 
towards his parents was at all times a 
marked and most pleasing feature in 
the Bishop’s character. His dutiful 
and loving bearing to them, even when 
he had attained his highest dignity, 
reminds us of the anecdotes related of 
the filial reverence of Sir Thomas 
More and other English worthies. It 
had in it a smack of the old age. 
Whenever he had anything agreeable 
to communicate, it seems to have 
been his first thought to write to his 
parents. In one and the same spirit, 
at the age of seventeen, he imparted 
to them his joy at winning his first 
university distinction — a prize for 
Latin verse—and at the age of fifty- 
one, his calmer satisfaction at being 
appointed to the see of Llandaff. 
In both cases he subscribed himself, 
“your dutiful and affectionate son.” 
He displayed no precocity of intellect, 
but was sufficiently advanced in scho- 
larship to be sent in his sixteenth year 
to Oxford. Oriel adopted him from 
Corpus Christi without solicitation : 
and in his 21st year he became tutor 
of the former college. It was the year 
1797 ; and all Britain was then up in 
arms against the expected French in- 
vasion. The youthful tutor became 
captain of a regiment of volunteers, 
and led his pupils from the class-room 
to the drill-ground with that alacrit 

and energy which attended all his 
actions, whether planting -his grounds 
at Offwell or visiting his diocese in 
Wales. “Captain Edward Copleston” 
was indeed the “tightest drill” and 
the most indefatigable officer in the 
Isiac phalanx. His manly and prac- 
tical habits of mind appeared both in 
his lectures and in his opinions as to 
the true ends of a university educa- 
tion. The latter he held to consist 
not so much in the quantity of books 
read and systems learned in a half- 
digested manner, as in the acquired 
power of dissecting and investigating 
a given subject, with sustained atten- 
tion, and in that logical and common- 
sense way, by which it becomes incor- 
porated into the mind. Things rather 
than words, and quality rather than 
quantity, were the test of proficiency 
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to which he looked. He was a rigid 
analyst. Whatever he undertook to 
do or to learn, whether the planting 
of a forest tree or the orthography of 
a proper name, was grappled with all 
his energy at the time. He could not 
trifle either with time or thought; 
and on subjects on which he conversed 
to get information, so mercilessly per- 
tinent were his queries and cross ques- 
tionings that the examined at once 
discerned his own deficiency and the 
right method of remedying it. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that such 
habits of mind rendered him an in- 
structor of the first order. He gave 
but one lecture a day; but to prepare 
this lecture so as to satisfy the tutor’s 
zeal and accuracy taxed both the in- 
dustry and the scholarship even of the 
most attentive pupils. Yet although 
a strict preceptor, Dr. Copleston was 
as patient as he was strict. To the 
indolent, and to the indolent alone, he 
was terrible. But dulness could not 
provoke, nor imperfect training dis- 
courage him. ‘The following anecdote 
is characteristic of the spirit with 
which he encountered difficulties that 
were not insurmountable. 


“A despairing freshman, after one or 
two previous failures and much laudable 
plodding, had stuck fast in the middle of 
the Pons Asinorum. 

“ Mr. C.—‘ Do you really think, Mr.*** 
that you can master this fifth proposition ? * 

“ Mr. *** (in a deep, positive tone)—. 
‘No, sir, I can Nor! but (emphatically) 
I'll try.’ 

“ Mr. C.—‘I respect the manliness of 
that answer, Mr. ***; and let me tell you, 
I am convinced you have it in you not 
only to try but to succeed.’ ”’ 


We cite the following proof of 
Copleston’s accuracy in minor matters. 


“¢A note,’ we quote from one of the 
contributors to the memoir, ‘ was deli~ 
vered to your uncle while we were enu- 
cleating a tough part of the Agamemnon. 
Having opened and perused it, Mr. Co- 
pleston tossed it indignantly to me, point- 
ing to the direction.’ 

*¢ *« Now look there—as if that man, who 
ought to know better, and has called here 
half a dozen times, could not recollect 
that my name is Cop-les-ton, as you may 
see it over my door, and that I was bap- 
tized Edward, which he must know also, 
or might have found out.’ 

“* He indulges you, I see, sir, with 
two superfluous letters.’ 
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“¢Yes—the Rev. Mr. Copplestone! 
Now I cannot recommend a better habit 
to a young man, like yourself, entering 
the world in good society, than to ascer- 
tain the exact prefix, spelling, and pronun- 
ciation of every man’s name with whom 
you have intercourse; such, I mean, as 
he and his family choose habitually to 
adopt. Depend upon it that people in 
general infer a sort of dAvywpia from such 
lapses; as if you took so little interest in 
their identity as to forget the minor cha- 
racteristics of it.’ ”’ 


As senior treasurer of Oriel, Mr. 
Copleston was enabled to render his 
college as much service in its financial 
arrangements as he was contempora- 
neously rendering its intellectual inte- 
rests in the lecture rooms. His exer- 
tions and stewardly wisdom were 
appreciated, since instead of making 
way for a successor at the end of 
twelvemonths—the usual practice— 
he was retained no less than six years 
at the receipt of rents. The following 
anecdote is too characteristic of him 
to be omitted. 


“A remarkably astute elderly man of 
business, who had made a large fortune 
on the Stock Exchange, was asked by a 
neighbour how he had sped as to the 
renewal of the lease of an important part 
of his estate, held under Oriel College. 
* Why, not so well as I expected,’ was the 
answer. ‘I thought I should get a pretty 
easy bargain with a mere learned bookish 
fellow like Copleston; but I was rather 
taken aback, I confess: he is as well up 
to the value of land and money as I am 
myself, and seems acquainted with every 
acre of the property.’ ”’ 


Mr. Copleston’s analytical faculties 
were not indeed likely to rust for lack 
of use amid the society which Oriel, 
during his residence, embraced within 
its walls. The common-room of the 
college united at its symposia the most 
acute controversialist and the most 
expert dialectivian of the age. For 
in that room Arnold and Whately 
were wont to discuss those grave ques- 
tions which they afterwards handled 
in their works, and prepared them- 
selves for those “high arbitrements ” 
which have in no small degree affected 
the education and the theology of their 
generation. At such debates Coples- 
ton both sat as arbiter in virtue of 
his maturer years, and took an active 
part in them in compliance with his un- 
wearied zest for discussion. It is much 
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to be regretted that the present memoir 
contains no record of these “ noctes 
coenzeque detim.” 

In 1809 Mr. Copleston had an op- 
portunity of at once materially for- 
warding the interests of the university 
by procuring the return of Lord Gren- 
ville as its chancellor, and of display- 
ing his own manly and independent 
character. Of the three candidates— 
Lord Grenville, Lord Eldon, and the 
Duke of Beaufort—the one whose 
cause Copleston espoused was the least 
able to advance him in his profession. 
For not only had the recent agitation 
of the “Catholic” question raised in 
the university a strong feeling against 
Lord Grenville, as an avowed friend 
to emancipation, but also his lordship 
was at that time excluded from the 
cabinet, and out of favour at Court. 
To contend in Oxford against Toryism 
and orthodoxy combined was like the 
match of Lycas and Hercules at dice. 
Mr. Copleston flung himself with his 
wonted energy into the combat, penned 
a vigorous and dignified address to 
members of convocation in reply to 
the libels circulated against Lord Gren- 
ville, bore down the united weight of 
official influence and party prejudice, 
and finally had the satisfaction of 
placing Lord Grenville in the vacant 
chair. His services led to an intimate 
acquaintance with the noble and ac- 
complished chancellor. He became a 
frequent and an honoured guest at 
Dropmore. The refined and intel- 
lectual society which he there encoun- 
tered was a congenial atmosphere to 
one of his tastes; and the exact scho- 
larship and polished demeanour of his 
host cemented a friendship which had 
originated in services rendered from 
purely conscientious motives. 

Copleston had been imported into 
Oriel under -ircumstances most ho- 
nourable t» : >self. Twelve years of 
service faith. auy and intelligently per- 
formed had approved the wisdom of 
the choice, and in 1814 he was unani- 
mously invited by its members to ac- 
cept the headship of the college vacant 
by the decease of Dr. Eveleigh. A 
diploma degree of D.D. crowned this 
academical triumph, and henceforward 
we must write of Mr. Copleston as a 
dignitary of the church. 

Dr. Copleston’s publications had 
hitherto been confined to controversy 
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and criticism. Of his Prelections we 
have spoken already. His replies to 
the Edinburgh Review lost their in- 
terest with the causes which called 
them forth, and the late Bishop mani- 
fested a christian spirit when late in 
life he declined the proposals of an 
eminent bookseller to collect and re- 
edit them. We wish such forbearance 
were more common both in the authors 
of ephemeral writings themselves, and 
in their literary executors. Dr. Cop- 
leston’s biographer has printed such 
extracts from the “ Replies” as, with- 
out reviving an obsolete feud, afford a 
fair sample of his uncle’s dexterity in 
the weapons of satire and refutation. 
Long after the debate had done its 
work, some of the combatants met with 
friendly greetings, and at page 92 of 
the volume is a letter from one of the 
principal assailants of Oxford, the late 
Sir D. K. Sandford, so honourable to 
himself and to the “Replier,” that 
want of space alone hinders us from 
extracting it. Such quarrels, so con- 
ducted and so concluded, are not to 
be accounted among the “ calamities” 
of authorship, and it is highly indicative 
of the good nature of the Bishop of 
Llandaff, that, having a weapon at 
command little inferior to the scourge 
of Swift, he should so seldom have 
employed it at all, and employed it 
only when corporate and not personal 
interests were at stake. In the hands 
of a Marsh or a Phillpotts Copleston’s 
controversial powers would have real- 
ised all the evils which St. James as- 
cribes to the unbridled tongue. With 
regard to the most mirthful of Cop- 
leston’s passages at arms with the 
Edinburgh Review, “ Advice to a 
Young Reviewer, i817,” we must con- 
tent ourselves, as it is too long to ex- 
tract entire, and too pithy and pun- 
gent to abridge satisfactorily, with 
earnestly recommending it to our 
readers’ notice. It detracts little or 
nothing from its merits that Cumber- 
land, in his Observer, stung into un- 
usual animation of style by the re- 
marks of some Aristarchus upon one 
of his own tragedies, had set the ex- 
ample of a critique on Mr. Milton’s 
poems by a notice, in the manner of 
the newspapers, upon Mr. Shakes- 
peare’s Moor of Venice. 

Of his administration as Provost of 
Oriel little is recorded in the “ Me- 
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moir.” Perhaps there was little to 
chronicle ; as the effective government 
of colleges commonly resides with the 
dean, the tutors, and the treasurer, 
rather than with the head. Copleston 
was now on the high road to all the 
referment he ever attained. In 1826 
ord Liverpool presented him with 
the Deanery of Baanee, and by the 
end of the following year he had be- 
come Dean of St. Paul's and Bishop of 
Llandaff. Copleston’s advocacy of 
Catholic emancipation had not predis- 
posed the Tory premier in his favour, 
and his friends had some reason to 
suppose that he was proscribed alto- 
gether. Tardy as the acknowledg- 
ment of his merits may have been, it 
was no ordinary testimonial to them 
that they forced themselves upon the 
notice of a minister who had small in- 
dulgence for liberal churchmen. 

The publications which afford the 
fullest conception of Copleston’s intel- 
lectual powers, and one of which at 
least will probably hand down his 
name among the metaphysicians of 
England, are, his two letters to Sir 
Robert Penne Mr.) Peel, “On the per- 
nicious Effects of a Variable Standard 
of Value,” and “ On the Causes of the 
Increase of Pauperism,” and “ His 
Inquiry into the Doctrines of Neces- 
sity and Predestination.” The letters 
to Sir Robert Peel are justly described 
by Dr. Copleston’s biographer “ as 
concentrating the sparks of a tempo- 
rary controversy with such power as 
to produce a permanently useful light.” 
The controversy was settled by a par- 
tial return to cash payments, and the 
author of the letters certainly con- 
tributed greatly to such an adjust- 
ment. To us at this time the letters 
are chiefly valuable as proofs of the 
analytic mind of their author. The 
destined bishop would have been con- 
vertible into a most serviceable Chan- 
cellor of the “xchequer, and, had he 
enrolled himself under Whig banners, 
might have spared his party more than 
one budget of blunders. These apers 
majora were given to the world in 
1819—21 : thenceforwards Dr. Coples- 
ton’s studies appear to have assumed 
a more strictly professional and pas- 
toral character. 

We make no extracts from the va- 
rious letters which he indited to his 
family and friends 7 ioe his occas 
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sional excursions to the continent. 
They scarcely needed, however, the 
biographer’s extenuating reason for 
inserting them, since they are both 
entertaining in themselves, although 
depicting scenes which swarms of 
tourists have long rendered familiar, 
and they are highly indicative of the 
active and inquiring spirit of their 
author. Wherever he treads on classic 
grounds Dr. Copleston displays, with- 
out any pedantry however, his inti- 
mate acquaintance with ancient lite- 
rature, and at the same time evinces 
by his remarks his shrewd interest in 
the living world, and his keen and 
susceptible eye for the beauties of 
nature. One who was his fellow 
tourist thus describes the direction 
which his sympathies generally took 
in foreign travel. ; 


** Jn 1817, when Provost of Oriel Col- 
lege, he travelled with my brother and 
myself through part of France, Belgium, 
Holland, part of Germany, and Switzer- 
land. He was then in excellent health 
and spirits, capable of much exercise, and 
ever most inquisitive about all that was to 
be seen and learned in every place—taking 
good care, by studying our guide books, 
that we should not miss examining any 
thing worthy of curiosity. He was always 
particularly interested by the scenes of 
great events, quoting the well-known sen- 
tence, ‘movemur ipsis locis, &c.’ and 
paid eager attention to every spot of the 
battle of Waterloo, which my brother and 
I had seen very recently after that dread- 
ful combat, so glorious to the army of 
Great Britain. He was more interested 
about architecture than sculpture or paint- 
ings, to which he had but little heretofore 
devoted his attention, and enjoyed the 
grand scenery of nature more than any 
details of natural history—of plants or 
animals, seen in the open air or in mu- 
seums. He was particularly interested 
with the appearance and manners and cos- 
tumes of the different people we saw ; but 
probably there was nothing he more en- 
joyed (as it was frequently the subject of 
his after conversation) than our highly 
interesting though often perilous marches 
over the mountains of Switzerland, over 
regions of perpetual snow. His patience, 
I fear, was sometimes severely taxed by 
my brother’s and my devotion to botany 
and anxiety to get every rare plant to be 
found in our different excursions. I re- 
member one of our excursions with par- 
ticular delight. We had set out to ascend 
the Rhigi mountain, but unfortunately the 
day was so foggy that our friend wished 
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to abandon the undertaking as useless; but 
on my resolving to persevere, in hopes of 
adding to my store of plants, he agreed to 
accompany us, and on arriving at the 
chalet, near the summit of the mountain, 
we found several unfortunate male and 
female travellers, who had been waiting 
three days in hopes of witnessing the mag- 
nificent scenery displayed from this most 
interesting of all Swiss mountains. We 
continued to ascend to the highest point, 
when on a sudden, to our great surprise 
and delight, the curtain of the dark was 
drawn up, the sun burst forth in its 
most splendid brightness, and illuminated 
the grandest scene of lakes, mountains, 
and cities, I ever beheld.’’ 

Dr. Copleston’s attachment to his 
native county and especially to the 
place of his birth was strong. His 
diary and letters abound with allu- 
sions to his “ green retreats,” and, had 
he not been occupied by other and 
weightier cares, he might have rivalled 
Gilpin and Uvedale Price as an im- 

rover of grounds and trim gardens. 

he scenery of Offwell indeed had no 
pretensions to the sublime. It was a 
region of clear brooks and wooded 
dells and green slopes, but, as his natal 
place, it was to his eyes fairer than 
“Damascus and its lucid rivers.” Early 
in life he had cherished the hope that he 
might one day possess for himself and 
mould to his own fancy the woodlands 
in which he had roamed and mused as 
a boy. His hopes were os 
realised. The woodlands of Offwell, 
together with some adjacent farms, 
did become his own, and in the fol- 
lowing letter he thus speaks of the 
improvements which he had begun to 
make in them :— 

‘* Natural history is the food of my 
vacation hours, and I shall take your 
volume with me when I next go to ram- 
ble and saunter in my Offwell woods. It 
would do my heart good to have you join 
me in those rambles over the scenes of 
my infancy, and I should be sorry indeed 
to think that there was no prospect of 
realising sucha pleasure. My chief boast 
is, that I have converted a squalid, un- 
sightly, impassable dell into an agreeable 
range for pedestrians of all tastes: the 
domestic stroller, the contemplative lover 
of nature, the planter, the naturalist, even 
the sportsman, may enjoy a little recrea- 
tion in this valley, which was once an im- 
pervious morass,’’ 

Dr. Copleston took the oaths and 
his seat in the House of Lords as 
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Bishop of Llandaff, on the 14th of 
February, 1828. We have now there- 
fore reached the culminating point of 
his nephew’s memoir—the point from 
which for twenty-one years forward 
the blameless and useful life of his re- 
lative was divided between his attend- 
ance in Parliament and the adminis- 
tration of his diocese. His career as a 
member of the legislature is well known. 
He supported the repeal of the Test 
Act and Catholic Emancipation; he 
opposed the Reform Bill, but voted 
for its introduction into Committee, 
and amending it there; and he was 
much consulted by the ministry on all 
uestions relating to national educa- 
tion. His speeches, like his writings, 
are manly, sententious, and perspi- 
cuous, exhibiting a firm grasp of the 
subject discussed, and, although not 
strictly speaking oratorical, yet marked 
by the grace and felicitous illustration 
that were so apparent in his familiar 
converse. Many ofthe Bishop’s sketches 
and reminiscences of his parliamentar 
days are vivid and interesting. We 
can however find room only for the 
following discriminating account of a 
great orator. The qualification with 
which it terminates has probably oc- 
curred to many who have listened to 
the eloquence of Lord Brougham :— 


‘¢ Brougham’s last speech on the Ash- 
burton Treaty was a wonderful display of 
his greatest talents. Three hours and five 
minutes by the clock. No hesitation, no 
fault of a syllable, no defect in the ar- 
rangement even of a sentence, much less 
of the matter of the argument ; his periods 
varied, complicated, sometimes of vast 
length and amplitude, yet perfect in their 
structure, rich in epithets and imagery 
and rhythm, all delivered with the into- 
nation which a practised actor would give 
to a well-known and often-repeated part, 
yet not one of these sentences apparently 
prepared beforehand. He launches boldly 
on the ocean, tossed and turning as he 
goes along under the gusts of passion and 
imagination, yet secure of his course, and 
never for a moment impressing you with 
an idea of his danger. But, with all this, 
the effect is transient. You do not go 
away convinced,’’ 


In his diocesan labours Dr. Cople- 
ston was singularly fortunate in the 
active support of Sir Thomas Phillips, 
whose exertions as the advocate of 
Welsh education will for ever entitle 
him to the gratitude of the principa- 
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lity. Appended to the memoir is a 
minute and very interesting report of 
the state of the diocese of Llandaff by 
that gentleman: and to this we must 
refer our readers for a full account of 
the Bishop’s administration. Of five 
bishops who held this see during nearly 
two-thirds of a century (1782—1849) 
Dr. Watson and Dr. Copleston, unlike 
in every other respect, resembled each 
other in the duration of their tenure, 
the former, much to his discontent, 
being diocesan for twenty-four years, 
the latter for twenty-one; but Dr. 
Watson preferred the repose and the 
natural beauties of Calgarth Park to 
the performance of his episcopal duties, 
and his visits to his flock were as few 
and as far between as he could possi- 
bly render them. The poor ill-used 
man, as he deemed himself pined away 
under the burden of eight thousand a 
year, and the disappointment of miss- 
ing by a few weeks the Archbishopric 
of Canterbury. Of the Welsh sees none 
were éfliciently organised; but none 
were more defective in ecclesiastical 
government than Llandaff. Arch- 
deacons indeed existed, but only in 
name, they neither held visitations nor 
performed any archidiaconal duties. 
Until 1816 there were no rural deans, 
and no dean until 1840. The bishop 
had no house appropriated to him, the 
cathedral was in ruins, and in the pa- 
rochial churches no fox-hunting squire 
who had any regard for the health and 
efficiency of his pack, would have 
lodged his hounds. The population 
too had within the present century un- 
dergone important changes—changes 
which the ecclesiastical means ang 
staff of the diocese were wholly in- 
competent to meet. The shepherds 
and small farmers who had once been 
the scattered tenants of the moorlands 
and mountain valleys had been dis- 
placed, and suddenly displaced, by a 
dense, active, and — popula- 
tion, attracted and employed by the 
numerous iron-works; and this med- 
ley of immigrants from England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland, were as sheep 
having no shepherd, nearly destitute, 
and indeed, but for wandering Me- 
thodists, Congregational and Primitive, 
wholly destitute of the means of reli- 
gious and secular instruction. Into 
this district, nearly as wild and law- 
less as California at this moment, Dr. 
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Copleston was suddenly transported 
from the refinements of Oxford, and 
his quiet well-ordered deanery of 
Chester; and now the practical sense 
and administrative skill which he had 
displayed in smaller and more govern- 
able areas, manifested itself in full 
vigour throughout this region of igno- 
rance and insubordination. By gra- 
dual, yet unceasing efforts, by firmness, 
mingled with indulgence, he converted 
part of this moral waste into a smiling 
plain. He lived to witness the erec- 
tion of parsonage houses, the restora- 
tion of churches, the multiplication of 
schools, a resident clergy, and a grow- 
ing spirit in the wealthier laity to aid 
him, and in the poorer to attend the 
ministrations of religion. Much in- 
deed remains to be done, but much 
was done by the late bishop, and he 
was the better enabled to forward the 
good work which he had taken in hand 
by his abstinence from all those con- 
troversies and logomachies which ren- 
der the name of Oxford a by-word, 
and which have laid bare, if they have 
not undermined, the foundations of the 
English Church. 

The names of Whately and of Co- 
pleston have long been associated, not 
with equal approval, nor with similar 
feelings, by all. We do not presume 
to draw any intellectual parallel be- 
tween these distinguished men. Their 
works speak for them in the domains 
of sound psychology and wholesome 
divinity ; but so much in common be- 
tween them we may without assump- 
tion point out, that in an age when 
the ecclesiastical trumpet has been 
more than ever uncertain in its sound, 
when to follow one bishop is virtually 
to abjure the doctrines of another, 
and when the very standard-bearers 
of the Church are hoisting strange and 
incompatible signals, the Archbishop 
of Dublin and the late Bishop of Llan- 
daff have uniformly adhered to the 
“more excellent way” of holding 
essential and neglecting indifferent 
points, and have made prominent the 
— rather than the theoretical 
eatures of the episcopal office. Both 
eminently men of business, both en- 
dowed in no common measure with 
the power of mastering its details and 
simplifying its entanglements,—both 
have discerned that good government, 
both secular and spiritual, consists not 
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in uniformity of opinion, but in con- 
centration of action, and that moral 
evils are not to be encountered by 
creed and ritual, but by bettering the 
physical and cultivating the mental 
condition of mankind. So far there- 
fore from wishing to sever or distin- 
guish, we would desire to combine 
these venerated names, and to hold u 
the tutor Copleston and his pupil 
Whately as examples to a distracted 
Church of the superiority of action to 
speculation, and of episcopal good 
sense to episcopal purism and preten- 
sion. Hae arte Hooker and Sewell 
and Taylor attained their position 
among the steady lights of the Church 
firmament. By other arts, unfortu- 
nately resembling the strifes and con- 
tentions of our days, Atterbury died 
in exile and Laud brought his head to 
the block. 

If there is one aspiration in Dr. 
Copleston’s letters and diary more es- 
pecially marked than any other, it 
was that for attaining to a sound and 
protracted old age. It is curious to 
observe how often length of days oc- 
cupied his thoughts. He never missed 
an opportunity of conversing with the 
aged, inquiring their habits of living 
and the comfort or discomfort they 
felt in longevity. Both his parents 
were well stricken in years, and re- 
tained to the last their cheer and 
alacrity of mind. The good Bishop 
indeed himself passed the psalmist’s 
period, since he reached the age of 
seventy-three. But his health was 
latterly much impaired, and the labours 
of his diocese probably did not tend to 
the extension of his life. The follow- 
ing extracts from his diary exemplify 
his wish for patriarchal age. 


‘* November 6, 1828. My father and 
mother arrived from Exeter, both in good 
health—one near eighty, the other eighty- 
two. 

‘* Sunday, Nov. 9. My father and his 
grandson John served the church in the 
morning: my brother read prayers and I 
preached in the afternoon. This remark- 
able union of three generations in my 
native place, made a strong impression 
upon us all, and upon the whole parish. 
Only two individuals of the congregation 
were there whom my father found on his 
first coming to Offwell in 1744. 

‘¢ January 8, 1829. Dined at Fulham. 
The Bishop had all his near relations 
there except his brother, viz. his father, 
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mother, and two sisters. It is remarkable 
that this family nearly coincides with my 
own, and we are the only bishops on the 
bench whose fathers are living.”’ 


The desire for old age peeps out 
quaintly enough in the following quo- 
tation from Pliny’s Epistles. 


‘¢ He (the Bishop) was rejoicing in the 
agreeable change from the precincts of St. 
Paul’s, to his walks, his rhododendrons, 
and his old labourers, with whom he de- 
scribes himself as conversing according to 
his wont, and then cites a favourite pas- 
sage from Pliny. (Epist. v. 6)— 

‘¢ Hine senes multi—videas avos proa- 
vosque juvenum: audias fabulas veteres, 
sermonesque majorum: quum veneris illo 
putes alio te seeculo natum.”’ 


The hine refers to the .healthy hills 
of Offwell. 


We now close this very agreeable 
“ Memoir,” which has throughout in- 
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spired us with much respect for the 
character portrayed in it, and with re- 
spect also and gratitude to the discreet 
and reverential biographer. A volume 
like the present leads us to hope that 
Oxford still retains within its precincts 
a remnant of moderate men, who may 
redeem her from the imputation of 
causing schism in the Church by the 
revival of superannuated ceremonies 
and medieval sophisms, and to the 
even graver charge of resisting every 
attempt to inquire into her system of 
education. Our hope is grounded on 
the present working, and the consti- 
tuent members of the commission of 
inquiry. If the university remains 
obstinately deaf to its suggestions, she 
may hereafter produce graduates and 
teachers worthy of the Propaganda 
College and Salamanca, but she must 
bid a long farewell to the generation 
of Coplestons. 





ORIGINAL ACCOUNT OF THE SPRINGETT FAMILY. 


CONTRIBUTED BY HEPWORTH DIXON. 


THE unpublished autobiography of 
Lady Springett, mother of Penn’s 
first wife Guli, which is frequently 
referred to in my life of Penn, con- 
sists of two parts. The part which 
is now printed is called by the writer 
“a letter written from me to my dear 
grandchild Springett Penn, written 
about the year 1680, and left to be 
delivered to him at my decease.” This 
letter is almost wholly concerned with 
the history of the family and the time ; 
and deserves, for many reasons, to be 
placed in the permanent security of 
printers’ ink. Its chief subject, Sir 
William Springett, father-in-law to 
William Penn, is one of the forgotten 
heroes of the “good old cause.” The 
second part, which will be printed in 
our next Magazine, is styled by the 
writer “a brief account of some of m 
exercises from my childhood, left wit. 
my daughter Gulielma Maria Penn, 
1680,” and is chiefly concerned with 
Lady Springett’s religious experiences, 
throwing curious side-lights on the pro- 
gress of sentiment and feeling in these 
matters among the higher classes in the 
early part of the civil troubles. Beyond 
this, it is only necessary to premise 
that Lady Springett, years after the 


death of her lord as related in the fol- 
lowing paper, became a Quaker, and 
married the famous Isaac Pennington, 
son of the equally famous Alderman 
Pennington. The form of her narra- 
tive, and the tone throughout, are those 
of the Quaker lady. As said above, 
it is addressed personally to Springett 
Penn, William Penn’s first and fa- 
vourite son, whose melancholy death 
by consumption at the age of twenty 
so deeply wounded the sensitive 
founder of Pennsylvania. The MS. 
will explain itself. 


“A Letter from me [M. P.] to my dear 
grandchild Springet Penn, written 
about the year 1680, and left to be 
delivered to him at my decease. 

“ Dear child,—Thou bearing the name 
of thy worthy grandfather Springet, I felt 
one day the thing I desired was answered, 
which was the keeping up his name and 
memory, not in the vain way of the world, 
who preserve their name for the glory of 
a family, but in regard that he left no son 
his name might not be forgotten. He 
dying before thy mother was born, thou 
couldst not have the opportunity of her 
putting thee in remembrance of him, so I 
am inclined to make mention of this good 
man to thee, that thou mayest preserve 
the memory of this just one in thy mind, 
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and have [him] for a pattern to thee, that 
imitating him, and following him as he fol- 
lowed Christ, thou mayest continue his 
name in the family, not only by being 
called after his name, but more especially 
by walking in his footsteps, and bearing 
his image, and partaking of his renown, 
by being the virtuous offspring of this 
truly happy sire. 

‘¢ Well, dear child, I will give thee some 
account of him. Thy dear mother’s 
father was of religious parents ; his father, 
thy great-grandfather (though a lawyer), 
was religious and strict, as I have heard 
of him, in those things wherein the ad- 
ministration of that time consisted, 
zealous against popery, scrupled putting 
his money to use, and was of a sober con- 
versstion, and in the exercise of what (in 
that dim day of light) was accounted holy 
duties. He was much in praying (though 
in a form), reading Scripture by himself 
and in his family, exercised much on such 
like things on that day which they then 
accounted their Sabbath Day. He died of 
a consumption, leaving thy great-grand- 
mother with two sons, and with child of a 
daughter. She was married to him about 
three years, and left a widow about twenty- 
two or twenty-three. She was an excel- 


lent woman, and had a great regard to the 
well-being of her children, both in the in- 


ward and outward condition, and that she 
might the better bring up her children 
lived a retired life, refused marriage 
(though frequently well offered, as I have 
heard her say). She suffered pretty hard 
things from his two brothers, Sir Thomas 
Springet and a brother-in-law, who were 
his executors, through their jealousy that 
she being so very young a widow would 
marry. They refused her the education 
of her children, and put her upon suing 
for it, which she obtained with charge, 
and some years’ suit. She lived a virtuous 
life, constant in morning and evening 
prayer by herself, and often with her 
children, causing them to repeat what they 
remembered of sermons and scripture. 
I lived in the house with her from nine 
years of age, till after I was married to 
her son, and after he died she came and 
lived with me and died at my house; in 
all which time I never saw, or heard, as I 
remember, of any immodest, indiscreet, 
or evil action. She spent her time very 
ingeniously, and in a bountiful manner be- 
stowed great part of herjointure yearly upon 
the poor, and in physic and chirurgery. 
She had about twelve score pounds a-year 
jointure, and with it she kept a brace of 
geldings, a man and a maid servant. (She 
boarded at her only brother’s, Sir Ed- 
ward Partridge’s.) She kept several poor 
women constantly employed in simpling 
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for her in summer and in winter, pro- 
curing such things as she had use of in 
physic and chirurgery, and for eyes, having 
eminent judgment in all these, and ad- 
mirable success, which made her famous 
and sought to out of several countries by 
the greatest persons and by the low ones. 
She was daily employing her servants in 
making oils, salves, balsams, drawing 
spirits, distilling of waters, making syrups, 
conserves of many kinds, purges, pills, 
and lozenges. 

‘¢ She was so rare in taking off cataract 
and spots in eyes, that Stephens the great 
occulist sent many to her house where 
there was difficulty in cure. She cured 
in my knowledge many burns, and despe- 
rate cuts, and dangerous sores that came 
by thorns, and broken limbs ; many of 
the king’s evil, taking out several bones. 
One burn [in especial manner remember,— 
a child’s head, [which] was so burnt that 
its skull was like a coal, she brought to 
have skin and hair, and invented a thin 
plate of beaten silver, covered with blad- 
der, to preserve the head in case of a 
fall. She frequently helped in consump- 
tions beyond the skill of doctors to help. 
Through her care and diligence, in the vil- 
lage about her, several patients that came 
some hundreds of miles for cure lay there 
sometimes a quarter of a year from their 
families. She has had twenty persons in 
a morning to dress, men, women, and 
children, of wounds, and for sore eyes, 
and to apply physic. I have heard her 
say she spent half her revenue in making 
all these medicines which she needed for 
these cures, and never received a penny 
for any charge she was at, but hath often 
returned presents of value; only this she 
would do, if the patients were able and 
needed not what she had in the house, 
she gave them a note of what things they 
should buy, and she made their medicines. 
Her man spent great part of his time in 
writing directions and fitting up salves 
and medicines. She was greatly beloved 
and honoured for this in the place where 
she dwelt. 

** She since the wars, in her latter time, 
was one called a Puritan in her religion, 
and after an Independant, and kept an 
independant minister in her house, and 
gave liberty to people to come twice a 
week to her house to hear him preach. 
She sat apart constantly the seventh day, 
about three or four hours in the afternoon, 
for her family to leave all their occasions, 
and this minister preached and prayed 
with them for a preparation for the mor- 
row. She was a most tender and affec- 
tionate mother to thy grandfather, and 
always shewed great kindness to me; in- 
deed she was very honourable in counsel- 
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ing her son not to marry for an estate, 
and put by many great offers of persons 
with thousands, urging him to consider 
what would make him happy in a choice. 
She propounded my marriage to him be- 
cause we were bred together of children, 
I nine years old and he twelve, when we 
(first) came to live together. She would 
discourse with him on this wise, that she 
knew me and we were known to one 
another, and said she chose me for his 
wife before any with a great portion, if I 
had no portion, because of these things 
and our equality in outward condition and 
years. She lived to see thy mother three 
or four years old, and was very affec- 
tionate to her, and took great delight to 
see her wisdom. 

“Now, to come to thy grandfather ; 
she having, as I said, educated him and 
the rest of her children in the fear of the 
Lord, according to the knowledge given 
in that day, and took great care in placing 
him both at school and university, she 
sent him to Cambridge (as being accounted 
more sober than Oxford), and placed him 
in a Puritan college called Katherine’s 
Hall, where was a very sober tender 
master of the house, and a grave sober 
tutor; as also she appointed one Ellis, 
who was accounted a Puritan, she having 
brought him up in his youth, and got the 
preferment of a Fellow in that college. 
Thy grandfather coming from Cambridge 
young, was placed at the Inns of Court, 
but he being religiously inclined, stayed 
not long there, but came into Kent, where 
his mother was, and he heard one Wilson, 
who had been suspended for not conform- 
ing to the bishops (for about three years); 
he was an extraordinary man in his day. 
Thy grandfather declined bishops and 
common prayer very early. When he was 
between twenty and twenty-one we mar- 
ried, and without a ring, and many of 
their formal dark words left out (upon his 
ordering it), he being so zealous against 
common prayer and such like things. 
His averseness to common prayer and su- 
perstitious customs, made him a proverb 
and a reproach amongst his intimates and 
acquaintance, and to dishonour him they 
reported many false things ; his averseness 
to common prayer, they reported that he 
should say he never asked God forgive- 
ness, but for two sins; one was for going 
to church and another for saying the 
Lord’s Prayer. Indeed he was so sensi- 
ble of their blind superstition concerning 
that they call their church as he would 
give disdaining words about it, and speak 
about [putting ?] their church timber to 
very common uses, to shew his abhor- 
rence to their placing holiness in it. When 
he had a child he refused the midwife to 
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say her formal prayer, and prayed him- 
self, and gave thanks to the Lord in a 
very sweet melted way, which caused great 
amazement. He never went to the parish 
church, but went many miles to this 
aforementioned Willson. Nor would he 
go to prayers in the house, but prayed 
morning and evening with me and his 
servants in our chambers, which wrought 
great discontent in the family (we board- 
ing with his uncle Sir Edward Partridge). 
He would not let the parish priest baptize 
his child ; but when it was eight days old 
had it carried in arms five miles to this 
Willson above mentioned, about the time 
called Michaelmas. There was great se- 
riousness and solemnity in the doing of 
this thing, we then looking upon it as an 
ordinance of God. Notes were sent to 
the professing people round about more 
than ten miles distant, to come and seek 
the Lord at such a time for a blessing 
upon his ordinance. There was none of 
their superstitious customs, and that they 
call gossips, nor any person to hold the 
child but the father, whom the preacher, 
when he came, spoke to, to hold the child, 
as being the fittest person to take the 
charge of him; it was a great cross to him, 
and a new business, and caused much 
gazing and wonderment for him, (being a 
gallant, and very young man,) in the face 
of so great assembly to hold the child in 
his arms, and receive a large charge of his 
educating the child, and declaring to him 
his duty toward his child. This was so 
new that he was the first of quality that 
had refused these things in their country. 
In this zeal against dark formality, and 
the superstitions of the times, he having 
taken the Scotch Covenant against all 
popery and popish innovations, as also the 
English Engagement, when his child was 
about a month old, he had a commission 
sent him to be colonel of a regiment of 
foot, when the fight was at Edge-Hill, 
and he raised without beat of drum eight 
hundred men, most of them professors 
and professors’ sons, near six score vo- 
lunteers of his own company, himself 
going a volunteer, and took no pay. He 
afterwards was made a deputy lieutenant 
in the county of Kent, in which employ- 
ment he was zealous and diligent for the 
cause, insomuch as they looked upon him 
as like to be mad, because he reproved 
their carnal wisdom in managing of things, 
and told them it was the cause of God, 
and they should trust God in it, and do 
what in them lay to act according to their 
Covenant and Engagement which they had 
taken to oppose with their lives popery 
and popish innovations. Within a few 
days after his regiment was raised there 
was a rising in the Vale of Kent of many 
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thousands, to the suppressing of which he 
and his new-gathered and undisciplined 
soldiers were commanded from their ren- 
dezvous at Maidstone, where it was said 
that the vain company in the town had a 
design of doing them injury by gun- 
powder. He having placed his men in 
such order as their youth and the time 
would permit, came to me (who had then 
lain in about a month) to take his leave of 
me, before they encountered the enemy, 
but when he came he found me in danger 
of being put out of the house, in case the 
enemy proceeded so far. He having had 
orders that morning (being a fifth day) to 
march with his regiment in company of 
some other regiments to keep a pass 
where it was reported Prince Rupert was 
coming over to join with the risers. It was 
a great surprise to him to find me in that 
danger, and it put him upon great diffi- 
culties to provide for my security and to re- 
turn to his regiment at the time appointed. 
But he being of a diligent, industrious 
mind, and of a quick capacity, found out 
a course that did effect it, which was this: 
He fetched a stage-coach from Rochester 
(which was about seven miles off Maid- 
stone, in which parish I was), and in the 
night carried me and my child, to whom 
I gave suck, and my maid-servant, to 
Gravesend, and there hired a barge for 
me to go to London, and took a solemn 
leave of me, as not expecting to see me 
again, and went post to his regiment. So 
soon as I came to London the whole city 
was in arms, and there was nothing but 
noise of drums and trumpets, and clatter- 
ing of arms, and crying ‘‘ Arm, arm!’’ for 
the enemy was near the city ; which proved 
to be that bloody fight between the Par- 
liament’s forces and the King’s at Houns- 
low Heath. Not many days after, the 
risers being dispersed in Kent, he came to 
London, having behaved himself very ap- 
provable in endeavouring to get restored 
the cattle and horses to the persons that 
had been plundered by the risers, who had 
taken a great quantity, but were in pos- 
session of the soldiers, by their being dis- 
persed. Thy grandfather, being advised 
with what place they should secure this 
stock in, that the owners might come and 
claim what was theirs, he appointed them 
what they call their church, which he saw 
done ; but being applied to by the owners 
for their cattle, he went with them to this 
place; but when he came he found the 
cattle driven away by a colonel of that 
county, into an island of his own in that 
county, accounting it [h]is spoil for his ser- 
vice. This proved honourable for thy grand- 
father, he having no less share in the sup- 
pression of them than that other party, 
but he applied himself to relieve them that 
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were oppressed by plunder, and the other 
endeavoured the enriching himself. 

He went upon several services with this 
regiment, as at the taking of the Lord 
Craven’s house in Surrey, where several of 
his own company of volunteers, men’s sons 
of substance, were of the forlorn hope. 
He was also at the fight at Newbury, 
where he was in imminent danger, a bullet 
hitting him but had lost its force to enter. 
He lay some nights in the field, there 
being neither time nor conveniency to 
fetch his tent, which he had with him. 
He lay in the Lord Roberts’s coach. They 
had scarcity of salt, and so would not 
venture upon eating flesh, but lived some 
days upon candied green citron and bis- 
cuit. He was inseveral other engagements. 
Then he carried his regiment back into 
Kent. The last service he was in was at 
Arundel in Sussex, where he died, as I 
may further give thee an account, but I 
am not willing to let slip the taking notice 
to thee of his gallant and true English 
spirit. He opposed all arbitrariness in 
discipline of an army; to which purpose 
he claimed his right as a colonel to sit in 
their council of war, which (there being) 
a selfish cabal refused, engrossing the ma- 
nagement of secret designs to themselves, 
which he gave testimony against, saying it 
was contrary to all military laws. Those 
of the cabal were one Merrick, whose 
name was , and a Scotchman whose 
name was - He had his eye so 
much upon them, and discovered so much 
of their intending a trade in this engage- 
ment, or at least a compliance with the 
King for their own advantage, that he 
constantly published his dislike, insomuch 
that he was warned by several of his inti- 
mates of having some mischief done to 
him, if not his life sought. But he re- 
ceived in such a sense, by their secret 
and selfish management of things, together 
with the exaltedness and bravery of the 
captains and colonels that went out at 
first with Colonel Hollies, many of them 
that went out being very mean men, and 
the consideration of what glory he had 
parted with, and into what meanness we 
had put ourselves for the cause; that he 
concluded the cause was lost for which he 
engaged, and thereupon resolved not to 
go forth any more, and so returned with 
his regiment after the fight into Kent. 

Not lang after his own native country, 
Sussex, was in danger of spoil by the Ca- 
valier party, who had taken Arundel town, 
and fortified the town and castle ; Sir Wil- 
liam Waller commanded in chief against 
them, to whose assistance the associated 
counties were sentfor. Amongst theseveral 
regiments thy grandfather’s regiment was 
invited. He looking upon this engage- 
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ment as a particular service to his own 
county, with great freedom went to Arun- 
del; there they had a long siege before 
the town. After they had taken the town 
they besieged the castle; it was a very dif- 
ficult, hard service, but being taken, thy 
grandfather aud Colonel Morley had the 
government and management of the castle 
committed to their charge. But few weeks 
after this the disease of the soldiers that 
were in the town and castle, called the 
calenture (or sun-fever, frequent at sea), 
seized on him at his quarters, at one 
Wade’s, near Arundel, whither he sent for 
me in the depth of winter frost and 
snow, from London, to come to him, 
which was very difficult for me to com- 
pass, being great with child of thy mother, 
the waters being out at Newington and 
several places, that we were forced to row 
in the highways with a boat, and take the 
things in the coach with us, and the 
horses to be led with strings tied to their 
bridles, and to swim the coach and horses 
in the highways ; which things the coach- 
men were so sensible of, and the badness 
of the ways between London and Arundel 
at that time of the year, which made them 
refuse me almost throughout the neigh- 
bouring streets, only one widow woman 
that kept a coach, and had taken a great 
deal of our money, and had a very great 
respect for thy grandfather, undertook to 
have her servant go, though he should 
hazard his horses. So I gave him a very 
great price (twelve pounds) to carry me 
down, and to return, if not with him, 
within a day’s stay. It was a very tedious 
journey, wherein I was benighted, and 
overthrown in the dark into a hedge, 
which when we came to come out we had 
hardly room to get out, for fear of falling 
down a very deep precipice that was on 
the other side, which if we had fallen on 
that side we had certainly broken our- 
selves to pieces. We had only a guide 
with us, that was the messenger from thy 
grandfather, who, riding on a white horse, 
was the only help we had to (see, to) follow 
in the way. 

“ Coming by a garrison late at night, 
the colonel whereof required the guard to 
stop the coach, and give notice to him by 
firing a gun, which he did; upon which 
the colonel came immediately down to 
invite me to stay, and, to encourage me, 
told me that my husband was like to 
mend, and that he understood I was near 
my time, beseeched me I would not 
hazard myself. Upon which the coach- 
man (being sensible of the difficulties he 
should undergo) would needs force me to 
lodge in the garrison, saying his horses 
would not hold out, and they would be 
spoiled, to which I replied, that I was 
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obliged to pay for all the horses if they 
suffered, and that I was resolved not to go 
out of the coach unless it broke until I 
came so near the house that I could com- 
pass it on foot ; so finding my resolution 
he put on. When we came to Arundel 
we met with a most dismal sight: the 
town being depopulated, all the windows 
broken with the great guns, and the sol- 
diers making stables of all the shops and 
lower rooms ; and, there being no light in 
the town but what came from the light in 
the stables, we passed through the town 
toward his quarters, Within a quarter of 
a mile of the house the horses were at a 
stand, and we could not understand the 
reason of it, so we sent our guide down to 
the house for a candle and lantern, and to 
come to our assistance; upon which the 
report came to my husband, who told 
them they were mistaken, he knew I could 
not come, I was so near my time; but 
they affirming that it was so, he com- 
manded them to sit him up in his bed, 
‘that I may see her,’ said he, ‘ when she 
comes ;’ but the wheel of the coach being 
pitched in the root of a tree it was some 
time before I could come. It was about 
twelve at night when we arrived, and as 
soon as I put my foot into the hall (there 
being a pair of stairs out of the hall into 
his chamber), I heard his voice, ‘Why 
will you lie to me! if she be come, let 
me hear her voice ;’ which struck me so 
that I had hardly power to get up stairs ; 
but being borne up by two, he seeing me, 
the fever having took his head, in a man- 
ner sprang up, as if he would come out of 
his bed, saying, ‘ Let me embrace thee be- 
fore I die ; I am going to thy God and my 
God.’ I found most of his officers about 
his bed attending on him with great care 
and signification of sorrow for the con- 
dition he was in, they greatly loving ‘him. 
The purple spots came out the day before, 
and now were struck in, and the fever got 
into his head, upon which they caused 
him to keep his bed, having not been per- 
suaded to go to bed no day since his 
illness till then, which had been five days. 
Before his spots came out, they seeing 
his dangerous condition (so many Kentish 
men, both commanders and others having 
died of it in a week’s time near his quar- 
ters,) constrained him to keep his cham- 
ber, but such was the activeness of his 
spirit and stoutness of his heart that he 
could not yield to this ill that was upon 
him, but covenanted with them that he 
would shoot birds with his cross-bow out 
of the windows, which he did till the fever 
took his head, and the spots went in; and 
after that the fever was so violent, and he 
so young and strong of body, and his 
blood so hot (being 7 about the age 
3 
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of 23) that they were forced to sit round 
the bed to keep him in, but he spoke no 
evil or raving words at all, but spoke 
seriously about his dying to my doctor, 
whom I brought downwith me by his orders. 
He appointed him what physic he should 
give him, saying also to him, ‘ What you do 
do quickly ; if this does not do, nothing 
will help me.’ He spoke most affection- 
ately to me, and very wittingly to his 
officers, as the marshal and others, about 
keeping their prisoners and making up the 
breach, and to keep the watch, which he 
meant [?] his getting out of bed, which he 
attempted to do often, or putting out his 
legs and arms. His breath was so scorch- 
ing that it made his lips chap. He dis- 
cerning my mouth was cool, did hardly 
permit me to take it off to breathe, but 
would cry out, ‘Oh! don’t leave me;’ 
which the doctor and my own maid ser- 
vant and the attendants were very much 
troubled at, looking upon the infection to 
be so high that it endangered the in- 
fecting myself and child by taking his 
breath into me. I being also very near my 
time, found it a very uneasy posture for me 
(two hours at times, if not more,) to bow 
myself to him to cool his lips with my 
mouth. The physic which he ordered 
being applied to him, he observed the 
manner of its operation to be a significa- 
tion of death, and called out to the doctor 
’ in these like words: ‘ This will not do, I 
am a dead man.’ The same the doctor 
had concluded upon the like sign, though 
he said nothing. He called upon me 
again to lay my mouth to his, which I did 
for a considerable time; and he would 
lie very quiet while I was able to bear 
this posture of bowing over him, and in 
this stillness he fell asleep, which they 
that were by observing, constrained me to 
go to bed, considering my condition, and 
that I might leave my maid-servant with 
him, who might bring me an account of 
him. I was prevailed with, and went 
to bed; and when he awoke he seemed 
much refreshed, and took great notice of 
the maid-servant, saying, ‘You are my 
wife’s maid (for she waited on me in my 
chamber). Where, where, is my wife 
(said he) ? How does my boy ?’ And many 
particulars he inquired of her concerning 
me. ‘Goto my wife,’ saith he, ‘and tell her 
that I am almost ready to embrace her, I 
am so refreshed with my sleep.’ She came 
up, and gave me this account, upon which 
I would have risen and come down to him, 
but she persuaded me not, saying, he 
would go to sleep again, and I would but 
hinder it; so I sent her down with a 
message to him, and went to rest, not 
thinking but that there (according to the 
description she made) might have been a 
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probability of his recovering, so I lay 
late. In the morning, when I came down, 
I saw a great change upon him, and sad- 
ness upon all faces about him, which thing 
stunned me, I having let in hope as before. 
He spoke affectionately to me, and several 
weighty serious expressions he had. At last 
he called me to him, saying, ‘Come, my dear, 
let me kiss thee before I die,’ which he did 
with that heartiness expressive of his 
tender regard: ‘ Come, once more, let me 
kiss thee, and take my leave of thee,’ said 
he, which he did in the same manner as 
before, saying, ‘ Now, no more, no more, 
never no more,’ which having done he fell 
into a very great agony. He having had 
but about seven days’ illness of this violent 
contagious fever, it having not impaired 
his strength, but inflamed his blood and 
heightened his spirits, and being a young 
lusty man, he in this agony snapped 
his arms and legs with that force that 
the veins seemed to sound like the snap- 
ping of catgut strings tightened upon an 
instrument of music. Oh! this was a 
dreadful sight to me, my very heart-strings 
seemed to break. The doctor, and my 
husband’s chaplain, and some of the chief 
officers that were by, observing this violent 
condition, that the bed seemed to be as if 
it would fall in pieces under him, consider- 
ing together what: to do, and taking no- 
tice that this befel him upon his taking 
leave of me, they concluded that they must 
either persuade me or take me by force 
from the bedside, his great love for me, 
and beholding me there, being the occa- 
sion of this. Upon which they came to 
me, and desired me to go to the fire, for 
my being there occasioned this deep per- 
plexity, and whilst I stood there he could 
not die, which word was so great, that 
I, like an astonished, amazed creature, 
stamped with my foot and cryed ‘ Die, 
die, must he die! I cannot go from him.’ 
At which two of them gently lifted [me] in 
their arms, and carried me to the fireside, 
which was a pretty distance from the bed, 
and there they held me from coming to 
him again, at which time I wept not, but 
stood silent and struck. Soon after I was 
brought from the bed, he lay very still, 
and when they thought his sight was 
gone, that he could not see me, they let 
me go; I, standing at his bedside, saw 
the most amiable pleasant countenance 
that ever I beheld, just like a person 
ravished with something that he beheld, 
smiling like a young child, when (as the 
saying is) they see angels. He lay 
about an hour in this condition, and to- 
wards sunset turned quick about, and 
called upon a kinsman of his, ‘ Anthony, 
come quickly ;’ at which very instant we 
found him come riding into the yard, 
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being come many miles to see him. Soon 
after this he died, it being in the twelfth 
month. When he was dead, then I could 
weep; so soon as the breath was out of his 
body, they immediately took me up into a 
chamber, and suffered me no more to see 
him, for fear that in my condition it would 
affright me. 

‘* He was put into a coffin the next 
morning early, and privately carried away 
in his own ammunition waggon to Ring- 
more, a parish in which he was born, and 
some of his ancestors lay, he being ac- 
companied by his officers and soldiers, 
that no notice might be taken of his being 
buried, because it was expected, and in- 
tended, that a funeral should be made ac- 
cording to the formalities and manner of 
one of his condition in the army, and ac- 
cordingly there was orders taken with the 
officers and soldiers to put themselves in 
a posture for the time appointed. But 
when I returned to London, and the will 
was opened, and the condition he died in 
examined, it was found that things were 
not in a condition to admit of such a 
charge, which would have been some hun- 
dreds. He died two thousand pounds in 
debt, great part of it contracted by the 
wars; as three hundred pounds to the 
Irish business; five hundred pounds to 
the Guildhall; all his ammunition wag- 
gons, tents, furniture, and accommodation 
for him in several engagements, besides 
going out a volunteer, and keeping a table 
at Arundel for those of his own company 
that were volunteers. He had so largely 
expended in those concerns, that all my 
portion was spent, which was sixteen hun- 
dred pounds, and his Michaelmas rents 
were paid in at Arundel, and he had when 
he died but twelve pounds in money in 
his trunk, and many great sums to be 
paid in his quarters, and at Arundel, and 
several other places in his march, and 
where his soldiers had lain, as smiths’ 
bills, provision for horses that attended his 
person and carriages, wages to his grooms, 
waggons, and such like that attended him, 
the army having paid for none of them. 
Besides all this, there was a mortgage 
made upon his farm, called Chundlers, on 
the Downs, of three hundred pounds, 
which he took up of his sister’s portion of 
money. He also mortgaged another part 
of his lands to one Banks, of Maidstone, 
treasurer to the Kentish regiments, for 
about two hundred pounds, taken up but 
a few days before he marched to Arundel, 
for his present accommodation, his Mi- 
chaelmas rents not being paid then. He 
also had contracted with Captain Courtrop, 
who had a lease of twenty-one years of his 
woods at the Frith, to pay him at the ex- 
piting of his lease five hundred and sixty 
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pounds, for standards to be left in the 
wood, which, upon the non-payment of it, 
he had power to cut down, and grub up 
the woods ; this was payable within a year 
after his death, which was concluded by 
those that understood things to be of ne- 
cessity to be paid. Now, all that ever I 
had of [?] pay was that one hundred and 
fifty or two hundred pounds, which I sent 
to the deputy lieutenant to pay, least that 
mortgage that was made should be for- 
feited. 

‘* And now, my dear child, after I have 
related what I can at present remember 
of his parents, his education, and mar- 
riage, and going into the wars, where he 
died (though not in battle, yet of the 
disease in the castle of Arundel, after it 
was taken), I will give thee some small 
hint of the many excellent things that 
he was eminently exemplary for, as his 
zeal, generosity ; compassionate, charitable 
mind ; his justice, affableness, ingenuity, 
activity, and industry, and courage with- 
out harshness or cruelty. 

“To mention first his zeal for the Lord 
and his cause (for that it truly was which 
he engaged for in his day); he began 
very early to see the superstitious follies 
and fruitless devotion, both in the minis- 
try and whole worship of the Church of 
England. He abhorred their manner of 
making and ordaining bishops, and minis- 
ters, and ecclesiastical officers (so called), 
the Common Prayer Book, their surplices. 
and the administration of their sacraments, 
as their baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 
This turning in him proceeded from a 
glimpse of the dawning of the day wherein 
prayer was to be put up in the spirit and 
in understanding, and that there was 
a spirit of prayer and supplication in 
which any one was to have acceptance 
with God; nay, that the very sighs and 
groans were to go forth from that spirit, 
which alone can make intercession. He 
also saw in that little measure of light, 
according to the dispensation of that day, 
that the priests were not to preach for 
hire, but were to be sent of the Lord, and 
to reach the conscience; this made him 
decline those false, dead ways, and cleave 
in heart to those people called Puritans, 
amongst whom was his delight to be exer- 
cised in the worship of God, and in their 
chaste conversation, coupled with fear. 
For in that day those that feared the Lord 
went under the ‘nickname of Puritans. 
He in all company would stand a witness 
very boldly against the doctrine in some 
points, but more especially the worship, of 
the Church of England ; and that he might 
have arguments to overturn them in their 
own way, and to manifest the truth of 
what he said to the tender, he was a dili- 
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gent studier of the scriptures, and kept a 
common-place book in his pocket, where 
he entered scripture for proof of the right 
worship, and to reprove their dark formal 
worship. In the zeal of the Lord he en- 
gaged in the Scotch protestation against 
all popery and popish innovations, and to 
answer his engagement, he received a com- 
mission to be a colonel of foot about the 
time of Edge Hill fight, under the Earl of 
Essex; he furnished himself at his own 
charge, and went out without pay. After- 
wards he was made a deputy-lieutenant in 
Kent, in which both undertakings he ex- 
pressed a great zeal against superstition, 
encouraging his soldiers and requiring of 
them to break down idolatrous pictures 
and crosses, and going into steeple-houses 
would take the surplices and distribute 
them to great-bellied women. When he 
was upon the service of searching popish 
houses, whatever crucifixes, beads, and 
such like trumpery, he found, if they were 
never so rich, he destroyed them, and re- 
served not one of them for its comeliness 
or costly workmanship, nor saved any- 
thing for his own use. 

‘*T find freedom to mention one passage 
in this pursuit of destroying popish relics 
and pictures. There was a parliament man 
and a deputy-lieutenant of the county, a 
great stirrer in the parliament cause, and his 
wifeazealous Puritan ; this man wasassisting 
to him and his companion in the searching 
of popish houses and destroying their pic- 
tures and trumpery. Thy grandfather 
coming one day to their house to visit 
them, as he passed through the hall he 
spied several superstitious pictures, as of 
the crucifixion of Christ, and of his resur- 
rection, and of such like, very large, that 
were of great ornament to the hall, and 
were removed out of their parlour to 
manifest a kind of neglect of them, but he 
looked upon it as a very unequal thing to 
destroy such things in the popish houses 
and leave them in their opposers. He 
drew out his sword and cut them all out 
of the frames, and spitting them upon his 
sword’s point, went into the parlour with 
them, and the woman of the house being 
there, he said to her, ‘ What a shame is it 
that thy husband should be so zealous a 
prosecutor of the papists, and spare such 
things in his own house; but (saith he) I 
have acted impartial judgment, and have 
destroyed them here.’ 

“ As he was thus zealous, so was he just 
and merciful in it, converting none of their 
estates to his own use; nay, refusing to buy 
any of their goods that were plundered from 
them, nor ever made use of one pound’s 
worth, I dareaver, of anything that belonged 
unto them. He had very great proffers from 
those in power of houses and goods of those 
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called delinquents, and because his diligent 
minding the parliament affairs caused his 
family to be much in London ; all which 
he refused, and rather chose to give twenty 
shillings a week for lodgings, than to 
touch with any of those things. One con- 
siderable thing I shall instance in, which 
was Leeds Castle, in Kent; it was very 
well furnished, and seized on by the par- 
liament. This was made a garrison, and 
he intended commander of it, and greatly 
pressed to make use of the goods, and 
have his family live in the castle. He re- 
fused it, as also another house in Halling- 
born, very well furnished, within a few 
miles of this castle, he refused also; giving 
them an answer to this purpose, that he 
durst not make use of any man’s estate or 
goods, nor dwell in any man’s sequestered 
house, much less this that was his uncle’s, 
Sir Thomas Culpepper’s. He was also so 
merciful in administering justice, that I 
never heard of any man that could charge 
him of unmercifulness to any of the per- 
sons he was concerned with in order to 
the cause he was engaged in ; and thus, as 
to these particular concerns, the whole 
frame of his mind and temper and course 
of life was in the exercise of compassion and 
charitableness, in which there have been 
many instances given me hy persons that 
observed him in the places where he was 
engaged and quartered, besides what I my- 
self have seen, having had converse with 
him from twelve years to his death. One I 
shall mention, which I had from the mayor 
of Maidstone, in Kent. He brought me 
a bill of three pounds after my husband 
was dead, with my husband’s hand to it, 
telling me, that as he was walking in the 
street with him a poor man was had to 
prison, and he made most miserable moan; 
whereat thy grandfather stopped the bai- 
liffs, and asked them what they were hav- 
ing the man to prison for; they answered 
for debt, at which he said, ‘ You shall not 
carry him, Mr. Mayor lay down the money, 
and I will see you discharged.” He was 
very generous in his assistance, and return 
of kindness ; also, very frequent in alms 
deeds, especially when the Irish Protest- 
ants came over upon the massacre there, 
also to the plundered ministers and maimed 
soldiers that were wounded in the army ; 
he rarely gave less than twenty shillings 
at a time at the private fasts, where their 
sufferings were presented before him, and 
that was constantly once a week, and 
sometimes twice. I shall mention here a 
very remarkable passage of his charity to 
those of Ireland. We were at a fast in 
Milk Street, London, where one Thomas 
Case, a puritan preacher, as they were 
then called, set forth in a dolcful manner 
the great distress that the Irish Protest. 
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ants were in, and the need they stood in 
of assistance to get over to England. He 
related it so affectingly that it pierced my 
husband greatly, and as he was writing 
the sermon after him he felt an engage- 
ment in his mind to give twenty pounds. 
Afterwards he considered that this was 
determined when he was warmed with a 
sense of their misery, and as he cooled he 
might be drawn from the engagement of 
his mind; whereupon he took his book 
and wrote a most solemn engagement be- 
fore the Lord to perform it when he came 
home, setting his name to it, and using 
such like expressions as these, that his 
handwriting should be a witness against 
him. When all was over, there was ap- 
pointed at the door two men of quality to 
stand with basons to receive the collections 
for the Irish Protestants, and some others 
that were officers appointed for the maimed 
soldiers. My husband as he passed out 
put in five pieces of gold to the Irish, and 
one piece into the other bason; so he went 
away, and said nothing to-me of it. But 
when he came to our lodgings he refused 
to sup, but went up to writing; after some 
time he called me, and bid me fetch fifteen 
pounds in a bag; when I brought it, and 
he had taken it of me, he spake to me to 
this purpose: Now I have made sure of 
the thing, I will acquaint thee what it is 
todo; so he told me the business, and read 
me the engagement in his book, and the 
letter that he had written to this Thomas 
Case, giving him an account how it was with 
him, not setting his name to it, declaring 
that he had given it to the Lord, and de- 
sired to be unknown and untaken notice 
of. His footboy was sent away with this 
money and letter sealed up, with these 
words, that he should not observe what 
livery he wore by turning his coat the 
wrong side outward when he came near 
the place, and he only to deliver the 
money and letter into his hands, and stay 
to be asked no questions. 

“‘ Next day those that received the col- 
lections came to Thomas Case’s house, 
speaking how very bountiful one young 
gentleman had been in putting in five 
pieces, at which Thomas Case replied, Last 
night late I received fifteen pounds from 
the same person; he determining to give 
twenty pounds, and having no more about 
him at that time gave but five. The next 
first day, or in a few weeks after, this 
Thomas Case provoked the people to en- 
large their bounty by this gallant young 
man’s example, and there related the 
whole business, but chiefly took notice of 
his endeavour not to be known in the 
thing. 

** He was of a most courteous, affable 
carriage towards all; most ingeniously 
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inclined from a very lad, carving and 
forming things with his knife for his 
tools ; so industriously active that he 
rarely ever was idle, but when he could 
not be employed abroad in shooting at 
a mark with guns, pistols, cross-bows, 
or long-bows, managing his horses (which 
he brought up and managed himself, 
teaching them boldness in charging), in 
such things as were needful for service ; 
when he could not be, as I said, thus en- 
gaged abroad, then he would fence within 
doors, make cross-bow strings, placing 
the sight with that accurateness as if it 
had been his trade, or casting of bullets 
of all sorts, feathering his arrows that 
were for his carbines, or pulling his watch 
to pieces; training up his servants, and 
himself using the postures of war ac- 
cording to books he had for that purpose. 
He was also an artist in shooting and 
fishing, and making of lines and ordering 
of baits and things for that purpose. He 
was a great lover of coursing, but he 
managed his dogs himself; which things I 
mention to shew thee his ingenuity, but 
the vanity of those things his mind was 
out of when he was engaged in religion. 
He was most affectionately tender to me 
and his child, beyond what I have known 
or observed in any, the circumstances 
considered of his youth, gallantry, and 
active mind, which created him a great 
deal of business that might have occa- 
sioned a stop in his tender regard to us; 
but on the contrary I do not remember 
that ever he let an opportunity slip of ac- 
quainting me with his condition when 
absent, either by writing or message. He 
hath often wrote letters at the places 
where he baited, on purpose to send me, 
by travellers that he might meet on the 
road. And when he was engaged at the 
fight at Newbury, after the battle was 
over, he gave the messenger (that was 
sent to the Parliament to acquaint them 
with the issue of the battle) one piece, 
only to knock at the door of my lodgings 
in Blackfriars, and to leave word that he 
saw him well after the battle, there being 
time for no more; which message of his 
in all probability saved my life, I being 
with child of thy mother, and was sick of 
the measles, which could not come out 
because of the exercise of my mind, by 
reason of my having heard of the battle. 
This message was left between three and 
four in the morning, at the hearing of 
which my oppression was taken off my 
spirits and stomach like the removal of a 
great stone, and the measles came imme- 
diately forth. I must add to all this, 
gentleness, sweetness, compassion, affa- 
bleness, and courtesy, a courage without 
harshness or cruelty, but undaunted in 
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what he went about, which was rare to be 
found. With the above mentioned excel- 
lences he was of a generous mind, which 
made him very liberal and bountiful in 
returns of kindness; he was also very hos- 
pitable; his generous mind delighted in 
entertaining of those that were engaged in 
the cause with him, not in excess, but in 
great freedom and heartiness. This was 
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always seasoned with savoury and edifying 
discourse, in which he would encourage 
others and rejoice in their encouragements, 
that the Lord went out with their hosts 
and returned with them, to make mention 
of his gracious dealings with them. 
‘« Thy grandmother, 
‘* Mary PENNINGTON.” 





ORIGINAL LETTERS OF KING JAMES THE SECOND, RELATING TO 
THE SIEGE OF DERRY, A.D. 1689. 


ON the 12th March, 1689, King 
James the Second, after having de- 
serted his kingdom of England, landed 
at Kinsale to maintain that sovereignty 
of Ireland which he had three years 
previously committed to the care of 
the Earl of Tyrconnel. On the 14th 
that nobleman waited. upon his sove- 
reign at Cork, and, having rendered an 
account of his government, and of his 
having despatched Lieutenant-General 
Hamilton from Dublin with about 
2,500 men to make head against the 
rebels in Ulster, he received from his 
royal master the dignity of Duke. 
After a triumphant entry into Dublin, 
and many flattering demonstrations 
of oo favour, James proceeded 
to Derry, as “the great seat of what 
in his court was called rebellion.” 
On the 24th of April he returned to 
Dublin, and issued summonses for his 
memorable Parliament, appointing it 
to meet on the 7th of May ensuing, 
previous to which day he himself wrote 
to General Hamilton, whom he had 
left engaged in the siege of Derry, in 
the following terms :— 


‘* Dublin, May 1, 1689. 

“J am sorry to find by yours of the 
27th that Persingnan is so ill hurt. Let 
him know how much I am troubled at it. 
You do very well to prepare yourself 
against sallies from a town where there is 
[sic] so many men, and pray let the general 
officers who remain not expose themselves 
so much. I have sent you a power to 
pardon such as will accept of it. Lord 
Melford shall give you an account of the 
troops I am sending down to you, as also 
of what cannon and mortars are preparing, 
with all possible diligence. You shall 
have all J can send you to enable you to 
reduce that rebellious town; and, to make 
the more noise, the Duke of Tyrconnel is 
preparing to go down to you, it being, as 


you will observe, of the last consequence 
to master it. I expect to have an account 
every moment of the arrival of the French 
fleet, for verily, though the wind has been 
for so many days fair for them, letters 
from Kinsale say they were left but fifteen 
leagues from that port. You will before 
this gets to you have been informed of 
Bohan’s having certainly beaten the rebels 
which were got together in the county of 
Down, at least five thousand in number, 
and killed several hundreds of them in 
the place. I hope the advice you had 
from Mrs, Lundy will prove but a story, 
if what a sergeant which came from Liver- 
pool will tell you be true, which you will 
know by this. J. R. 

‘*T am sending Dorrington down to 
you.”’ 

This letter is directed “ For Lieu- 
tenant Gen. Hamilton,” and is sealed in 
red wax, with an impression of what 
would appear to have been the king’s 
brother’s or his father’s seal, C. R. on 
a shield surmounted by a crown, with 
angels in the corners. This seal was 
used in sealing the three other royal 
letters hereafter copied. 

The Parliament having met as sum- 
moned, the opening speech was de- 
livered by James, and on the 10th of 
Maya bill of recognition of his title, and 
abhorrence of the Prince of Orange’s 
usurpation and the defection of the 
English, was read the third time in the 
presence of King James, and sent down 
to the Commons, where it was passed 
on the following day. On the night 
that intervened the King again stimu- 
lated Hamilton. 

** Dublin, May 10, 1689. 

‘‘T am sorry for the loss of Ramsay; 
such accidents will happen, and one must 
not be discouraged. I am sensible you 
have a hard work on your hands, but at 
last will, I hope, be abie to overcome it. 
T-am sending down one great mortar and 
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two pieces of battery by land, and the 
same number of both by sea. It was 
actually impossible to despatch them sooner. 
Ten companies will be with you soon, all 
well armed and clothed, and ten companies 
of the same regiment are to march down ; 
whatever I send shall be well armed. I 
send you down with this a paper con- 
cerning Derry; you will see whether it be 
practicable or no, of which none can judge 
but you that are in the place. I am 
sending down O’Neal’s dragoons into the 
counties of Down and Antrim, which will 
be the more necessary since you have 
ordered Major-General Bohan to you. I 
think it absolutely necessary you should 
not let any more men come out of Derry, 
but for intelligence or some extraordinary 
occasion, for they may want provisions, 
and would be glad to rid themselves of 
useless mouths. James R.” 


Sealed and addressed as before. 


On the 13th of May there was read 
for the first time a Bill for altering those 
acts of settlement and explanation 
which crushed the hopes of the gallant 
and loyal adherents of King Charles 
the First and their descendants, and 
sanctioned that great confiscation of 
ancient rights which Cromwell’s ad- 
venturers had demanded, and a revo- 
lutionary government had sanctioned. 
On the 14th of May bills were brought 
in prohibiting the bringing of writs 
of error or appeals to England, and 
enacting that no English act should 
bind Ireland. On the 16th another 
bill was brought into the Commons, 
the object of which was to take away 
the King’s supremacy in ecclesiastical 
affairs, and to abrogate all penal laws 
against papists. 

On the 20th of May King James 
again instructed Hamilton— 

“ Dublin, May 20, 1689. 

*¢ You will before this have had an ac- 
count from Lord Melford of what men, 
arms, and stures have been sent you, and 
are designed for you. I now send back 
to you the bearer, Lord Dungan, to let 
you know what this day I have been in- 
formed by one who came from Chester on 
Monday last, that Kirke was to sail with 
the first fair wind from thence with four 
regiments of foot, to endeavour to relieve 
Derry. I have ordered a copy of the in- 
formation to be sent you. I know you 


will do your part to hinder, if you can, 
their getting into that town; for should 
once more those English succours be 
obliged to return again, that rebellious 
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town could not hold on long with the 
force I send you; but, if you cannot 
hinder their getting into the town, you 
must then take care to secure your retreat 
as well as you can on your side, and so 
take care also of the cannon, mortars, and 
men which are on the east side of the river 
of Derry, for no doubt they will pass you 
when you draw off, in case you should be 
obliged to do it. What I propose is, that 
you should endeavour to keep Castle-Fin, 
Cladyford bridge, and Strabane, to hinder 
them from coming near these waters. 
This, I think, may be easily done, con- 
sidering, though they may be strong in 
foot, they can have but few and bad horse, 
and then I design to go about to reduce 
Enniskillen. In the meantime I am think- 
ing of sending some more troops towards 
Charlemont, which will be ready to look 
toward you, or Carrickfergus, as occa- 
sion shall offer. Let Castlederry be well 
provided. I have sent some horse and 
dragoons to reinforce Sarsfield at Sligo, 
and have ordered Purcell’s dragoons to 
Belturbet. What else I have to say I re- 
fer to this bearer, Lord Dungan. 
“James R,”’ 

Directed as before. 

The King was at this time kept in 
uneasy vy a by the delayed return 
from the House of Commons of the 
Bill for altering the act of settlement, 
which although frequently demanded 
was not brought up until the 22nd, 
after which, proceedings on petitions 
for saving clauses in the new adjudi- 
cation occupied some subsequent days. 
On the 28th of May a motion was 
made for adjourning the House till 
Thursday 30th, because Wednesday 
29th was a holiday ; “the King asked 
what holyday,—answered, The restora- 
tion of his brother and himself. He 
replied, the fitter to restore those Ca- 
tholic gentlemen that had suffered with 
him and been kept unjustly out of their 
estates. Motion rejected.” All this 
while a vigorous system of attainder 
and confiscation was directed against 
the favourers of the invasion of the 
Prince of Orange. 

Though all the acts of this Parlia- 
ment were by an English statute of 
the following year declared null and 
inoperative, yet the introduction of a 
bill to make void “all attainders and 
all other acts madein the late pretended 
Parliament” was negatived by the 
Irish legislature of October, 1692; nor 
was it until 1695 that the rolls, records, 
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and ome of this body were cancelled 
and publicly burnt. 

In the commencement of the fol- 
lowing month King James despatched 
a fourth letter to his Derry general. 


** Dublin, June 8, 1689. 

“TI do not find, by what I hear from 
you and others, that those in Derry are so 
pressed for want of victuals as once was 
believed, so that if they would be pressed 
otherwise it would do well. Iam sensible 
you are but ill-furnished with wherewithal 
to carry on your trenches, and to attack 
them vigorously ; but, however, I am sure 
you will do whatever is to be done. Iam 
afraid your French engineers, though very 
able men in their trade, may have been so 
used to have all things necessary provided, 
and to want nothing, that they are not so 
industrious as other less knowing men 
might be, and that they do not push on 
their work as they might do, having so 
much to say for themselves vyon the 
account of their being so ill provided ; 
however, methinks they might have got 
machines ready in all this time to have 
lodged the miners, which I have seen 
done to a stronger town than Derry, and 
where we wanted cannon to mar their de- 
fences. I only hint this to you, not pre- 
tending at this distance to judge whether 
_ it be practicable or no ; and for the making 
of madriers I am sure ’tis but the pulling 
down some house near Derry, or at Lifford 
or Strabane, where one may find beams 
strong enough, and, if tin be not got, raw 
hides will do as well, to provide them 
from fire. This is only for yourself. You 
will have another letter from me about 
what had been reported here of some pro- 
posals made to you by those of Derry, to 
which I refer you. J. R.”’ 


All the foregoing original letters 
were, with a fifth from the Duke of 
Berwick, King James’s natural son, 
transmitted (as is certified in the vo- 
lume in which they are bound) by 
Richard Corban Carr to the Provost 
of Trinity College, with a letter, dated 
April 7, 1787, in which he says “ they 
came into my hands some years ago, 
among the papers of a gentleman to 
whom I was executor, and whose father 
was connected with that King’s friends, 
and, as far as I understood, had some em- 
ployment under him.” The fifth letter, 
to which I have above alluded, runs 
as follows: 

‘¢ Trellick, the 5th July. 

‘IT received just now the honour of 
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yours, and I will write about changing 
Captain Manus O’Donnell. There is an 
escort sent to meet the ammunition coming 
from Charlemont, which is likewise guarded 
by a regiment of foot. I marched yester- 
day morning from Newtown Steuart, and 
joining Colonel Sunderland at Omey, I 
marched hither. My advanced guard cut 
off several of their sentries, and pushed a 
great many of the rebels’ party with such 
vigour as they beat with thirty dragoons 
three troops of horse of theirs which were 
drawn up at a distance from us. Captain 
Patrick Belue and Major Magdonell com- 
manded the vanguard; there was eight or 
nine of the enemy killed, but none of ours. 
I went with my horse and dragoons within 
four miles of Inniskilling, and drove a 
great deal of cattle back to Trellick, where 
I am now, and which is nine mile from 
Enniskilling. I am sure no considerable 
party dare stir out from that town for 
fear of my being upon their backs, so that 
all backwardsis secure. The party of two 
hundred foot and fifty horse and dragoons 
that were left at Belturbet under the com- 
mand of L. Col'. Scott, are taken pri- 
soners, officers and all. I can ashure you 
that all the inhabitants of this country are 
universally rebels. My humble service to 
Mareschall Rozen, and believe me your 
most humble and obedient servant, 
‘* BERWICK. 

‘*T forgot to tell you that our vanguard 
pursued so close three companies of foot, 
that they took one of their colours and 
two drums within four miles of Innis- 
killing, before I was come up. This has 
introduced Col', Purcell’s dragoons very 
well.”’ 

This despatch was directed “ For 
Lieutenant-General Hamilton, at the 
camp before Derry,” and was sealed 
with a stamp inscribed with the writer’s 
initials, and surmounted by a ducal 
crown. 

The above letters are still pre- 
served in the rich manuscript repo- 
sitory of Trinity College, Dublin (class 
E, shelf 2, No. 19); and it is my 
pleasing duty to add, that every facility 
is afforded by the Provost and Board 
of that noble establishment for inspect- 
ing, noting, and even copying, under 
reasonable control, any articles in their 
extensive collection. The Irish Ar- 
chological Society has already pub- 
lished several. 

Yours, &c. Joun D’Axrton. 

48, Summer Hill, Dublin. 
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BELTON CHURCH, LINCOLNSHIRE. 


(With a Plate.) 


THERE are two Beltons in Lincoln- 
shire, one near Grantham and the other 
near Epworth. The former is the village 
whose church is here represented, 
which stands contiguous to the man- 
sion of Earl Brownlow. 

Belton Church is dedicated to St. 
Peter and St. Paul. It consists of a 
nave, chancel, north aisle, and sepul- 
chral chapel, with a tower at the west 
end. Part of the interior is of Norman 
architecture. The nave is separated 
from the aisle by two wide circular 
arches, resting upon a circular co- 
lumn of pacer, Me os diameter, much 
ornamented about the shaft with Nor- 
man work. 

The architecture of the walls of the 
nave and the aisle, within and without, 
is of late Gothic; in which style the 
repairs were made and the sepulchral 
chapel was built by Earl Brownlow in 
1816, when the interior of the church 
was arranged and fitted up as it now is. 

The font is Norman, octangular in 
form, and a view of it will be found in 
Mr. F. Simpson’s volume of Fonts, 4to. 
1825. On its eight sides are the com- 
partments of grotesque carving re- 

—— in the upper portion of the 
ate. 

In one of these compartments is 
seen a man ringing two bells, which 


has been supposed to be an allusion to 
the name of the place. It more pro- 
bably represents (as Mr. Simpson re- 
marks), in conjunction with the sub- 
jects which follow, the induction of a 
priest into his benefice ; for the next 
figure appears to be vested in a cope, 
and reading from a service book ; and 
the third is apparently a bishop, one of 
whose officers is perhaps shown in 
the following compartment. After this, 
it is difficult to follow the imagination 
of the sculptor. The rampant animal 
is of a doubtful genus. But the two 
last panels (as represented in the Plate) 
form evidently one subject. A heads- 
man and a hangman are both handling 
an — culprit, whilst a bird of 
prey is already contemplating its feast 
upon his corpse. 

Within the church there is a series 
of handsome monuments from the time 
of James I. of the families of Brown- 
low and Cust; among them one by 
Cheere, two by Westmacott, and a 
fine statue of Religion by Canova. The 
inscriptions anterior to 1806 will be 
found in Turnor’s History of Grant- 
ham, published in that year, which 
also contains a plan of the church pre- 
vious to its enlargement. 

On the south side of the church 
there is a pretty porch of late Gothic. 





WHO WAS SIR MILES HOBART? 


An Historica INQUIRY IN THREE CHAPTERS. 


Cuapter III. 


The Question answered. 


IN answering this question (see 
Mag. for September, p. 227), we will 
proceed gradatim, as the easiest mode 
not only of arriving at the truth, but 
also at the same time of clearing away 
some of the many errors by which the 
subject is surrounded. And first, we 
will take it for granted that in the 
serge of 1627-8 the patriot Sir 

iles was one of the members for 
Great Marlow, in the county of Bucks. 
This is so entirely unquestionable that 
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proof is unnecessary, but reference 
may be made to Langley’s History of 
the Hundred of Desborough, p. 119, 
and to Willis’s Notitia Parliamentaria. 
Secondly, a Sir Miles Hobart died on 
the 29th day of June, in the 8th year 
of Charles I. i.e. in 1632. This is 
proved by an inquisition post mortem 
(8 Car. I. 2nd part, No. 56) taken at 
the Guildhall, in the city of London, 
on the 25th July in that same year. 
Thirdly, we may ie infer from the 
3 
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eement of dates that the Sir Miles 

who died on the 29th June, 1632, was 

the same who was buried at Great 

Marlow on the 4th July, 1632. This 

burial is proved by the following en- 

try in the parish register of Great 
arlow : 


“St Myles Hobart, knight, was buried 
the 4th daye of Julii, 1632.” 


The next point to be shewn is that 
this Sir Miles died without leaving 
children or heir. This is proved by 
the inquisition post mortem before 
referred to. It was found by the 
jurors on that occasion that Sir Miles, 
“on the day of his death, was seized 
in his demesne as of fee of seven 
messuages and two gardens with the 
appurtenances, in the parish of St. 
Laurence in the Old Jewry, in the 
ward of Cripplegate, in the city of 
London, and that he held the same of 
the King in free burgage of the city 
of London,” but that, “having died 
without any heir, the same tenements 
ought to revert to the King as his 
escheats.” It was further found that 
these tenements were worth 110/. per 
annum over and above all outgoings. 
(Inq. post mortem, 8 Car. I. 2nd part, 
No. 56.) 

And now comes the pinch of the 
inquiry. If this Sir Miles Hobart 
died without an heir, is it not to be 
inferred that he could not be the Sir 
Miles to whose children the parliament 
voted 5,000/. in 1646? Such conclu- 
sion would of course be inevitable if 
the facts were correctly stated. But 
the truth is that the parliament never 
voted any such sum, or to any such 
children. The assertion is altogether 
a mistake. The long parliament ap- 
pointed a committee to inquire into 
the sufferings of the patriot members 
of the parliament of 1627-8, and upon 
the report of that committee voted 
various sums to several of those mem- 
bers who were living, and to the repre- 
sentatives of some of them who were 
deceased, as compensation for their 
sufferings in the public cause. But 





the vote in reference to Sir Miles 
Hobart was not a vote of 5,000/., nor 
was it a vote to his children; it was 
simply a vote of 5007. to erect a mo- 
nument to his memory. The vote as 
it stands on the Journals of the House 
of Commons, under the date of 18th 
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of January, 1646-7, and as it may be 


read at vol. v. p. 56 of the printed 
Journals, is as follows: 


‘¢ Resolved, that the sum of 5007. shall 
be bestowed and disposed of for the erecting 
a monument to Sir Miles Hobert,a member 
of the Parliament tertio Caroli, in memory 
of his sufferings for his service to the com- 
monwealth in that Parliament of tertio 
Caroli.”’ 


This explanation of course gets rid 
of the claim made. by the writers of 

eerages and histories of Sir Miles 

obart as an ancestor of the Earls of 
Buckinghamshire ; but it may still be 
thought to remain a little doubtful 
whether the Sir Miles of the Inquisi- 
tion and the Sir Miles the Member of 
Parliament for Great Marlow, are suf- 
ficiently shown to be one and the 
same person. This link in the chain 
of proof is supplied in the following 


way. 

We find that a monument to Sir 
Miles, which one can scarcely doubt to 
be the monument voted to be erected 
by the House of Commons, was set 
up—where? At Great Marlow; in 
the chancel of the church there. And, 
although deposed from its place of 
dignity and otherwise ill-used on a 
recent restoration of the church, it 
still remains within the consecrated 
edifice, dividing the honours of the 
gallery stair-case with a portrait of 
Richardson the showman’s spotted boy. 
This seems pretty nearly conclusive. 
Sir Miles was Member for Great Mar- 
low, a Sir Miles was buried at Great 
Marlow, and a monument was erected 
at Great Marlow to that Sir Miles as 
the member ; one can scarcely doubt 
that the person buried was the member, 
and consequently that he died on the 
29th June, 1632, and without leaving 
children or heir. 

But the monument tells us some- 
thing more about him. It consists of 
a bust of Sir Miles represented as a 
long-visaged young man, with pleasing 
features and adorned with a ruff, with 
smart moustaches, a peaked beard and 
long flowing hair. On each side of 
the bust stands a diminutive figure, 
that on the one side male and that on 
the other female, each withdrawing a 
curtain as if on purpose to display the 
bust. Under the bust there pn Me 
stood this inscription— 
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Metam properamus ad unam. 
Wryte not a daye this spectacle thee charmes, 
Death from thy birth doth claspe thee in her 
armes. 
Yovthfvll as he thov mayst be, yet he’s gonne, 
And thov most followe, no man knowes how 
soone. 
Learne this of hym, prepar’d be thoy to dye, 
Then shalt thov lyve, though through mortality, 
Mors mihi vita. 


Such was the old inscription,* which 
confirms the evidence of the bust that 
Sir Miles died a young man. Below 
this inscription, on a slab sculptured 
inrelief, is a representation of acarriage 
and four horses with one wheel broken, 
the coachman’s seat vacant, and the 
horses dashing furiously down a steep 
road intersected by deep and dangerous 
ruts. This is a representation of the 
way in which Sir Miles came by his 
death. His coach was overturned and 
he himself killed on the spot. Lysons, 
as has been already pointed out by 
G. A. C. (p. 233), states that the acci- 
dent occurred on Holborn Hill, but the 
Letters of Administration referred to 
in the note to the same page, 233, at 
the same time that they almost settle 
the question of identity by describing 
Sir Miles as late of Great Marlow, 
with greater probability make High- 
gate to have been the place of his 
death. Highgate Hill was more likely 
than Holborn Hill to have been the 
scene of the fatal accident. That Sir 
Miles’s death was altogether sudden 
appears from a statement by Lang- 
ley, probably derived from an in- 
scription formerly in Great Marlow 
church. “Sir Miles Hobart having in 
his lifetime declared his good inten- 
tions to the poor of the parish, by his 
sudden and untimely death was pre- 
vented from putting them into execu- 
tion; 150/. was decreed to be paid out 
of his personal estate for their use 
and benefit.” (Hist. of Desborough 
Hundred, p. 113.) 

After what has been stated we may 
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now judge of the accuracy of the fol- 
lowing statement in Noble’s Memoirs 
of Cromwell, vol. ii. p. 128, which has 
been echoed over and over again in 
many quarters, and is part of what we 
consider to be our history. After 
stating that Sir Miles was imprisoned 
and did not regain his liberty until 
1631, Noble proceeds thus :— 

‘* And his death, which followed not 
long after, was occasioned by the blows 
his keeper, Rich. Plumley, esq. gave him, 
and for which, it is said, Plumley was 
made admiral of the Irish seas. His 
memory (Sir Miles’s) was so grateful to 
the patriots that in 1646 a vote passed 
the House of Commons to pay his children 
5,000. as some recompense for the suf- 
ferings he had endured by this severity. 
Sir Miles, by Susan, the daughter of Sir 
John Peyton, Bart. had Sir John Hobart, 
the third baronet, of whom hereafter; and 
Alice, married to Sir John Jermy, of Bay- 
field, in Norfolk.’’ 

The origin of the misstatement as to 
the vote of 5,000/. to the children ex- 
emplifies how historical error creeps 
into the works even of our best writers. 
Once in it is sure to grow. We have 
shewn what was the real vote of the 
House of Commons. That vote ma 
now be consulted in the printed boo. 
of Journals, although even there to be 
found with difficulty, for it is not 
mentioned in the index. But it was 
more difficult to be referred to when 
Collins compiled his Peerage, for the 
Journals were not then printed, and 
the originals were difficult of access. 
Whitelocke’s Memorials, which con- 
tains brief notes of many of the prin- 
cipal votes of the House during that 
period, was then the substitute for the 
Journals themselves, and Collins re- 
ferred accordingly to that autho- 
rity. Now Whitelocke mentions the 
vote thus under date of 18 Jan. 1646. 

‘¢ Votes that Mr. Hollis, Mr. Selden, 
Sir John Elliot’s children, Mr. Strode’s 
kindred, Mr. Valentine, Sir Peter Ham- 





* As the monument now stands in the entrance to the new church at Great Marlow 
the first line, ‘‘ Metam,’’ &c. has disappeared, and between the last English line and 
‘¢ Mors mihi vita’? has been inserted ‘‘ Sir Myles Hobart, Kt. obiit Julii 4, 1632,”’ 
the 4th of July being the day entered in the Great Marlow register as that of his 


interment. 
freestone copy of an old marble bust. 


The monument is all of marble save the bust, which looks like a modern 


+ In the present church, on the front of the gallery, is painted the following modern 
inscription, substituted, we suppose, for this old inscription, ‘‘ Sir Miles Hobart, of 


Harleyford, gave the sum of 150/. to the poor of the parish.” 


believe, a residence near Great Marlow. 


Harleyford is, we 
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mond’s children, Sir Miles Hobert, Mr. 
Walter Long, and Mr. John Hamden’s 
children, shall have 5,000/7. to each for the 
sufferings of them, or their parents, 3 Car. 
for oppressing [opposing ?] the illegalities 
of that time.’’—P. 234, edit. 1732. 

Here the monument is forgotten, 
and the vote is said to have been one 
of 5,0907. to Sir Miles himself. The 
“children” followed of course with- 
out inquiry in the pages of the next 
writer. If historical students could 
but be persuaded to pause and refer 
to authority whenever they meet with 
a statement which obviously contains 
some error, what an infinity of mis- 
statements would be avoided! The 
custom is, when a difficulty occurs, to 
endeavour to explain it away by some 
ha or unha conjecture, as in 
Gs tetenes iy ioniing Sir Miles’s 
“children,” rather than to set it right 
by referring to records or other de- 
cisive authorities. 

Our correspondent G. A.C. dis- 
covered the grant of letters of adminis- 
tration to Sir Miles, and furnished us 
with a note of its contents, which 
was printed at p. 233. But here again 
there is a difficulty. The grant of let- 
ters of administration is dated the 26th 
June, 1632, whilst the inquisition post 
mortem gives the 29th of the same 
June as the date of Sir Miles’s death. 
How to reconcile this discrepancy we 
cannot tell ; and in the present state of 
the Prerogative Office, where every 
inquiry is hedged round with impedi- 
ments and fees, it is quite impossible 
to ascertain. There is no office in the 
kingdom the regulations of which are 
so utterly prohibitory of all literary 
inquiry as this. We went thither to 
endeavour to clear up this difficulty, 
and having paid the customary shilling 
fee, rock to the volume of the calen- 
dar applicable to the period in question. 
That volume contains references to all 
the administrations granted between 
1631 and 1633, both inclusive, ar- 
ranged in the order in which they 
were granted, not alphabetically, but 
merely by the initial letter of the 
surname of the deceased, and without 
anything to indicate the dates of the 
respective grants. After some search 
we found a reference to one which re- 
lated to “Miles Hobart,” not “ Sir 
Miles Hobart.” We pointed out the 
circumstance to the attendant, and con- 
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cluding that this entry referred to the 
administration of the 26th June, we re- 
quested to see it, supposing that the 
calendar had omitted the customary de- 
signation of knighthood. That turned 
out to be the fact, but the adminis- 
tration alluded to was not the grant of 
the 26th June, 1632, but one granted 
on the 11th June, 1633. It was not, 
therefore, the one which we wanted, 
and if the catalogue had stated its date 
we should not have referred to it. In 
the margin of the minute of this grant 
was a reference to another grant, which 
the attendant turned to, but still that 
was not the one we wanted. Again 
we searched the calendar, and found 
a reference to another grant which 
was entered as relating to “Sir Miles 
Hobart :” that was turned to; it was 
the one we wanted: the book was laid 
open. before us, but we were told that 
we could not consult it without the 
pen of another fee of “one shil- 
ing.” 

“ Why so?” 

We were reminded that we had seen 
two grants already, and were informed 
that an extra fee was payable on the 
sight of every third. “But those 
we have seen already,” we remarked, 
“have been referred to by mistake.” 
“ Undoubtedly,” was the answer; “if 
you had found what you want you 
would not desire to look further ; but 
such mistakes take up our time, and 
give us trouble. If you were search- 
ing in the name of Smith, our whole 
time might be occupied in turning 
from grant to grant before we found 
the right one.” 

“That would be the consequence 
of your calendars not being properly 
framed. The mistake, in this instance, 
is not ours but yours. If your calen- 
dar had stated the dates of the grants 
we have seen, we should not have 
referred to them. Do you make in- 
quirers pay for that which is the con- 
sequence of your calendar being im- 
perfect ?” 

Our protest was in vain, In vain 
also did we point out that the search 
was merely for a literary purpose. It 
made no difference. Nothing is known 
in the Prerogative Office but the strict 
rule of “a shilling for every third.” 
So we paid our second shilling, and 
inspected the grant of 26 June, 1632. 
It clearly refers to Sir Miles the 
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member for Great Marlow, and yet it 
stands dated “vicesimo sexto Junii, 
1632,” three days before his death. 

We inquired if there were any 
papers in the office by which the ac- 
curacy of the date could be tested. 
Several gentlemen (all of them very 
obliging) seemed to think there were 
not; another gave reasons for think- 
ing that there must be, but there 
would be a fee of “ half-a-crown for 
a search for them.” This, with all 
the attendant uncertainties, and pos- 
sibly further contingent fees if the 
papers were found, and all to enable 
us to clear up what is apparently a 
mistake in their own books, was a little 
too bad, and we walked away, musing 
how long it will be before indignant 
common sense will be aroused to visit 
this snug little den of old-fashioned 
sinecure extortion with the rough 
besom of a wholesome reformation. 
This office now stands pre-eminent 
amongst public offices as that one in 
which there is no concern for litera- 
ture, no appreciation of the historical 
uses of the documents of which the 
registrars are the appointed keepers, 
no proper calendars, no feeling or re- 
gard for the public character and 
credit of that church with which they 
are connected, or for anything save 
the “ one shilling for every third.” 

The date of 26th June, 1632, is no 
doubt a mistake, like the calendar re- 
ference to “ Miles Hobart” instead of 
Sir Miles, but what was the actual 
date we cannot tell. 

The history of the several grants of 
letters of administration laid open by 
our two shillings, was as follows. The 
grant entered as dated the 26th June, 
1632, was made to Robert Thorpe, 
half-brother of Sir Miles by the 
mother’s side, during the pendency of 
a suit between Thorpe, Mabel Morgan, 
Mary Herris, and John Johnson on 
the one side, and Sir John Hewett, 
knight, on the other, respecting the 
validity of a will of Sir Miles. The 
sentence of the court was against the 
validity of the will; and on the 11th 
July, 1633, administration as in the 
case of an intestacy was granted to 
the same Robert Thorpe. This ad- 
ministration was recalled on the 11th 
July, 1637, and on the 19th February, 
1638-9, administration of the goods 
left unadministered by Thorpe was 
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granted to Mary Harris, widow, the 
natural and lawful sister of Sir Miles. 

Were it possible to have access to 
the papers relating to the suit and 
administration, they would no doubt 
clear up all difficulties respecting Sir 
Miles’s origin and connections, but 
enough has been found and stated to 
dissipate the unfounded assertions 
which have been advanced respecting 
him. It is clear that he could not 
have been an ancestor of the Earls of 
Buckinghamshire ; that he was not Sir 
Miles Hobart of Plumstead, the father 
of the third Baronet, and of Alice who 
was married to John Jermy; that he 
did not die of the blows of his keeper; 
and that the parliament did not vote 
compensation to his children. 

It remains to endeavour to show 
from what branch of the Hobarts he 
really was descended, and how he was 
connected, if at all, with the ancestors 
of the Earls of Buckinghamshire ; and 
here we shall find the value of the 
manuscript pedigree adduced by G. A. 
C. and peaty printed at p. 233. 

The Hobarts are first found seated 
in Suffolk, at a place called Monk’s 
Tye, or La Tye. They migrated thence 
first to Gedford-street and afterwards 
to Leyham in the same county, during 
the fifteenth century, and purchased 
the manor of the latter place in 1488. 
Thomas Hobart, or Hobert, the care- 
ful man who raised his family by this 
purchase into the rank of the squire- 
archy, had two sons. William, the 
elder, remained at home and tilled 
the paternal acres; whilst James, the 
younger, carried his East Anglian 
shrewdness to that congenial market 
Westminster Hall, and raised himself 
to high distinction in the law. He 
became the ancestor of the Hobarts of 
Blickling and Plumstead, one of whom 
was ultimately raised to the peerage as 
Earl of Buckinghamshire. Although 
outstripped in fortune and renown by 
his more distinguished brother, Wil- 
liam, the representative of the family 
at Leyham married respectably, and 
lived the life of a prosperous country- 
gentleman. His wife, one of the co- 
heiresses of a Sir Philip Tylney, be- 
sides the benefits of her inheritance, 
brought her husband three sons, Tho- 
mas, Nicholas, and John. The eldest, 
Thomas, followed in his father’s steps. 
Of John little is known. Nicholas, 
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with whom we have to do, and with 
whom the pedigree printed at Pp 
233 commences, married a Suffolk 
lady, and had issue three sons—An- 
drew, James, and William. Andrew, 
the eldest, following the customary 
rule with eldest sons, remained at 
home; James and William went into 
the world, the former to London, the 
latter to Norwich. Henceforth, it is 
to the latter, William, that in our pre- 
sent inquiry we must look. He had 
one son, upon whom was bestowed the 
name of Miles—a namealready common 
in the more distinguished Blickling, 
or legal, branch of the family. Miles 
removed from Norwich to London. 
He married thrice. By each of his 
first and second wives he had probably 
several daughters; by his third wife 
he had a son, named after himself 
Miles. This Miles afterwards became 
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Sir Miles, and was beyond all doubt 
the patriot member for Great Marlow. 

The status of the London branch of 
the family may be inferred from the 
circumstance that the second wife of 
Miles, the father of Sir Miles, was one 
of the seven daughters of Sir Thomas 
Cambell, knight, who was Mayor in 
1609, and died at the age of 78 in 
1613 (Strype’s Stow, book iii. p. 56, 
edit. 1720); that his third wife was the 
widow of a London merchant, and that 
she married for her third husband Sir 
Thomas Middleton, knight, mayor of 
London in 1613, and brother of the 
celebrated Sir Hugh. 

The family descent, it will be seen, 
was of no unusual kind. The eldest 
son stayed at home, the younger went 
abroad and earned distinction. Their 
course will be best illustrated by the 
following genealogical sketch. 


Thomas Hobart, purchased Leyham 4. p, 1488. 





' 
William,==Anne, 3rd dau. and co- 
inherited | heiress of Sir Philip Tyl- 
Leyham. | ney, knight, and ,Eliza- 
beth, dau. and heir of 
Geoffrey Stainfeld. 


> 


ei 
James, practised the law, and was attorney-general 
to Henry VII. 
barts of Blickling, represented by the Earls of 
Buckinghamshire, those of Plumstead, and those 
of Intwood. 


From him are descended the Ho- 





t <> 
Thomas, inherited Nicholas.4-......, dau. of ...... Stanesby, 


Leyham. 


John. 
of Byldeston. 





T 
James, a mercer, 
of London. 


Andrew, inherited 
Monks’ Illegh. 


William,==Anne, dau. of John le Gros, and 
of Nor-| widow of Thomas Quarles, of 
wich. 


Norwich. 





occcce =FMiles,==Second wife, dau.=-Elizabeth, widow of Robert—Sir Thomas Mid- 


of Sir Thomas 
Cambell, knight. 





first of 
wife, a | Lon- 
widow. | don. 


Taylor [?]* merchant of dleton, knt. mayor 
London, dau. of ... Brooke, 
of London. 


of London, third 
husband. 





A daughter, 
ma, to .... 
Scot, of 
London. 


A Snghtee, mar. 
to Joseph Jack- 
son, merchant, of 
London. 


survived. 


We have thus done what we could 
to answer the curious question of in- 
termingled fabrication and mistaken 


Another dau. pro- Miles, afterwards Six Mixes Ho- 
bably ma. to.... 
Harris, whom she 


BART, KNIGHT, member for 
Great Marlow. Died without is- 
sue.t 


identity which was raised by our cor- 
respondent G. A. C. If it has been 
solved, to him be all the credit. He 





* So in Harl. MS, 1096, fol. 114 b, but in all probability it ought to be Thorpe. 
“ Robert Thorpe,” brother of the half-blood to Sir Miles, was probably son of this 


marriage. 


t+ This is “ Baronet’? in Harl. MS. 1096, but that is clearly a mistake. 


There 


never was any Hobart baronetage save that which exists in the descendants of the 


Lord Chief Justice. 


} Theearlier partof this pedigree is proveable by the Harleian MS. 1552, fol. 232 b. ; 
the latter by the Harl. MS, 1096, fol. 114 b, partly printed in our last Magazine, 


p- 233, 
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not only led the way but supplied 
much of the information upon which 
we have proceeded. The result fur- 
nishes an example of the strange and 
most discreditable impe~fection which 
pervades even what are considered our 
standard historical works, and the im- 
possibility of arriving at truth, except 
by means of record and documentary 
evidence. The concession of the Master 
of the Rolls gives opportunity to in- 
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quirers to take advantage of a great 
deal of such evidence; and, although 
the Prerogative Office, which is its 
main centre, is still virtually closed 
against us, even that office cannot long 
resist the influence of the improved 
spirit in such matters which pervades 

1 public offices and depositories, all 
private possessors of manuscripts, and 
every place in the kingdom—save only 
one quiet nook in Doctors’ Commons. 


NOTES OF A TOUR ALONG THE ROMAN WALL. 


By Cuar.es Roaca Smits, F.S.A. 


Mr. Urpan, 

AS the Roman Wall has been lately 
brought before your readers in a re- 
view of the Rev. J. C. Bruce’s volume 
on that remarkable work, and as the 
subject is one of real national import~- 
ance, invested with novel interest by 
the popular manner in which it has 
been treated by the author of the book 
referred to, I venture to offer you the 
result of a tour I have recently made 
along the line of the remains, in com- 
-% of the Rev. Mr. Bruce and Mr. 
. B. Price. 

Although the brief space of one 
week was all the time I could afford 
to an investigation which would well 
have repaid a much more extended 
survey, I was enabled practically to 
test the accuracy of Mr. Bruce’s ex- 
amination, to derive the greatest as- 
sistance from his labours (taking his 
book as my guide), and to concur with 
him in the conclusions to which his 
researches have led, as to the period 
at which this gigantic fortification was 
constructed. Much is due to Mr. 
Bruce for the honest and earnest man- 
ner in which he has collated the testi- 
mony of preceding writers, and com- 
pared it with existing remains, follow- 
ing the wall step by step, and only 
diverging when it was necessary to 
seek in private collections inscriptions 
and monuments which had in past 
times been discovered in the district, 
and which so materially serve in sup- 
port of his main argument, which is 
that the wall and the great earthworks, 
running parallel on the north and 
south, were not constructed, as has 
been generally supposed, at different 


times, but that they were conceived 
and executed at one and the same 
period, namely, during the reign of 
the Emperor Hadrian. 

Camden, Stukeley, Horsley, Hodg- 
son, and others who have preceded 
Mr. Bruce, have — | 
on this classic ground. To the last 
mentioned historian belongs the credit 
of smoothing the path of the present 
generation of antiquaries, and of guid- 
ing them along the entire line of the 
wall, by easy stages, from Wallsend 
to Bowness. Such an index as his 
book was wanted; for, although the stu- 
dent by his fireside could read and study 
the inscriptions collected by Horsley 
and others, the tourist must necessarily 
have passed by many interesting lo- 
calities, and many portions of the wall 
itself, and have tase ignorant of the 
whereabouts of numerous remains, 
which have luckily been preserved in 
private mansions, had he not been fur- 
nished with the details given by Mr. 
Bruce. Now, with the book in his 
pocket, with time at his command, and 
a moderate share of strength of con- 
stitution, he may study, as it can only 
properly be studied, the grandest and 
most valuable in the entire range of 
our ancient national monuments. 

It is quite impossible to convey by 
the most elaborate description a correct 
notion of this stupendous undertaking. 
The mere wall itself, extending from 
sixty to seventy miles, of the width of 
from ten to twelve feet, and of the 
probable height of from fifteen to 
twenty feet, forms only a portion of 
the picture which the mind has to 
frame of the work in its original state. 
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The ground chosen by the Romans to 
separate Britain from the barbarian 
tribes of the north is a tract of high 
land, often mountainous and precipi- 
.tous, intercepted by ravines or gaps, 
as they are now called, rivers, and 
marshes. With consummate engineer- 
ing skill the vast natural difficulties 
of the rugged district have been con- 
quered ; no hill or crag turns aside the 
progress of the great mural defence ; 
upon the steepest heights the stones 
are as nicely squared and cemented 
as upon the lower level ground, and 
the labour of the workmen has in no 
instance been spared by the use of 
materials close at hand, for the stones 
were quarried at a considerable dis- 
tance from the wall, and brought up 
hills and precipices by manual force 
to preserve a uniformity of construé- 
tion. The vallum, a deep ditch, runs 


alongside, and is only interrupted 
where steep cliffs render it needless. 
In one place this vallum is formed out 
of a solid rock, and the huge masses 
of stone lie about upon its banks as if 
some superhuman agency had ploughed 
through the rock and shivered it into 


pieces, as the plough in the hands of 
the ploughman turns up a furrow in 
a field. We are as yet only upon the 
threshhold of contemplation. Military 
stations (castra), mile-castles (cas- 
tella), and watch-towers, flank the 
wall throughout its course. The first 
of these are of considerable and of 
varying extent. ‘They are the stationes 
linet valli, the stations of the line of 
the wall, of the Notitia. In them were 
quartered bodies of auxiliary troops, 
chiefly foreigners, who in numerous 
inscriptions have left traces of their 
abode over a long period of time. In 
the castella were placed smaller bodies 
of troops; while the watch-towers, 
of more circumscribed dimensions, 
were guarded as outposts by detach- 
ments renewed daily from the ad- 
joining stations. A scheme so grand 
and extensive was the conception of 
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a master mind; its accomplishment 
and maintenance through two centu- 
ries, in the face of hostile and warlike 
— and in a climate which must 

ave proved even more destructive 
to soldiers from the south than the 
weapons of the enemy, impress us 
with admiration of the discipline, the 
fortitude, and the enthusiasm which 
held together for so long a period so 
extensive an empire. ‘The scenes of 
blood and violence which are suggested 
by conquest are softened by the re- 
flection that in the wake of the sword 
followed the benign influence of order, 
laws, arts, and civilization. 

A survey of the great wall and its 
military appendages is absolutely ne- 
cessary before we can obtain a clear 
insight into the state of Britain during 
the Roman occupation. Everything 
which remains, throughout this north- 
ern tract, is more or less of a military 
character. From the Tyne to the 
Solway the constructions bespeak the 
purposes for which they were erected, 
and the inscriptions are usually more 
or less relating to soldiers and military 
matters. The castra and the subsidiary 
forts are guarded by strong walls void 
of decoration or ornament. The do- 
mestic villas, spacious and well con- 
structed for counteracting the rigours 
of long winters, present none of the 
refinements of luxury to be noticed in 
those of the middle and southern parts 
of Britain. The beautiful tessellated 
pavements which adorned the towns 
and villas of the peaceful and undis- 
turbed districts of Britain are no 
where to be met with; but in their 
stead the floors are composed of large 
slabs of smoothed stone laid in cement 
upon square columns of stone masonry 
of the most substantial kind. Cilur- 
num, now Walwick Chesters, the seat 
of the Messrs. Clayton,* offers the first 
example of the internal arrangements 
of one of the great stations upon the 
line of the wall. A suite of at least ten 
rooms has here been laid open. The 





* I cannot name these gentlemen without acknowledging the very courteous and 


kind attentions we received from them during our tour of the Wall. 


By their friendly 


services we were enabled to inspect comfortably and leisurely some of the most im- 


portant localities and monuments. 


The antiquarian intelligence, classical learning, 


and liberality of Mr. John Clayton is gracefully recorded by Mr. Bruce in the dedi- 
cation of his book. Mr. Nathaniel Clayton, the elder brother, will not, I hope, be 
eee by my introducing here a reminiscence of his schoolfellow, Lord Byron, which 
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floor of one of the largest of these is 
—_—- by no less than forty-eight 
columns of masonry of about two feet 
square; another room has twenty-four; 
in a third the floor is laid upon pillars 
of tiles interspersed with some of 
stone, a few of which had apparently 
remy joined the capitals of co- 
umns in some decayed or destroyed 
building; the floors are composed of 
large slabs of stone. These apartments 
were heated by hypocausts, and many 
of them have been provided with double 
doors. 

The houses both here and at Bor- 
covicus are pretty clearly indicated in 
the pasturage, and it would not be 
raising expectation too high or pro- 
mising too much were I to say that, as 
at both these great stations the founda- 
tions of the buildings appear to have 
been undisturbed, it is probable pretty 
correct plans of the entire distribution 
of the areas might be obtained by ex- 
cavations. On the outside of these 
castra, chiefly on the south, were villas 
and houses, indications of which are so 
numerous as to warrant our using the 
terms villages and towns. Beyond 
these are the burial-places, where the 
greater part of the inscriptions are 
found. It is in these memorials we 
read much of the history of the places. 
To cite, for example, one found at 
Chesters many years ago. It comme- 
morates the restoration of a temple, 
which had become decayed through 
age, by soldiers of the second wing of 
the Astures, a people of Spain, in the 
time of Elagabalus, under the con- 
sulate of Gratus and Seleucus, an- 
swering to our A.p. 221. Now up- 
wards of one hundred years after this 
date we find the same wing of the 
Astures located here, a coincidence 
between the Notitia and inscriptions 
which occurs frequently along the line 
of the wall. The great importance of 
monuments such as these must beget 
a desire that the stations on the line of 
the wall should be thoroughly exca- 
vated, as it is more than probable there 
are numerous inscribed stones still re- 
maining buried, especially when it is 
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considered that those hitherto dis- 
covered were brought to light through 
accidental circumstances, and not from 
intentional research. At Chesters Mr. 
Clayton has preserved numerous in- 
teresting remains discovered there and 
at Housesteads. The following muti- 
lated inscription is worthy of notice, 
as recording a soldier of Pannonia 
(Dagvaldus) and a female, Pusinna, 
probably a near relative : 
D. M. 
. DAGVALD. MI. . 
.» PAN. VIXIT.A.. 
. + PVSINNA.. 
o « XLT. VI. 


Few travellers will be induced to 
seek the eastern terminus of the wall 
in the busy scene of Wallsend, the 
site of Segedunum, where but little 
either of the Roman wall or of the 
station is to be seen above ground. 
The site of the latter is, however, 
with some difficulty to be traced upon 
the brow of a rising ground over- 
looking the Tyne, like that of Lymne 
in Kent, in relation to the Romney 
marshes. From Wallsend to New- 
castle every stone has been removed for 
cottages and houses; but the founda- 
tion of the wall still obstructs the 
plough, and by means of its accom- 
panying vallum its course can still be 
traced almost up to Newcastle. West- 
ward, therefore, from this great and 
populous town the antiquary will pro- 
bably commence his tour of the wall. 
He must first be apprised that for 
nineteen miles the hs has been le- 
velled by order of Government to form 
the high road, and that, for this extent, 
with some few exceptions caused by 
the obstructions of farm-houses, hills, 
and other impediments, the modern 
road is constructed upon the founda- 
tions of the wall. Walking in the centre 
of the road he may detect the facing 
stones of the Roman structure on his 
right and left. This great legalised 
piece of vandalism throws into the 
shade a century of petty pilferings, and 
almost makes venial a thousand acts 
of destruction perpetrated by ignorant 
individuals. It is in this district where 





my fellow-traveller, Mr. Price, has identified as applied to him: ‘‘ Clayton was another 
school-monster of learning, and talent, and hope; but what has become of him I do 
not know. He was certainly a genius.’’—Life, Letters, and Journals of Lord Byron, 


page 21. Murray, 1838.: 
Gent. Mac. Vor. XXXVI. 
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the wall has been so effectually pulled 
down that Mr. Bruce’s volume is pe- 
culiarly useful, enabling the traveller 
to recognize the sites of stations which 
he must else necessarily pass by with- 
out noticing, for they are now either 
covered with the greensward or with 
the annual produce of the husband- 
man. Condercum, the third station of 
the line, adjoins the village of Benwell, 
about two miles from Newcastle. 
Here was found among others a dedi- 
catory inscription to the Matres Cam- 
pestres and the genius of the first wing 
of the Astures, on the restoration of a 
temple. This inscription also confirms 
the Notitia, in which valuable muster- 
roll we find this body of troops sta- 
tioned at Condercum. At East Denton, 
alittle beyond Benwell, the first glimpse 
of a og oye of the wall is to be seen 
on the left of the road. This and a 
few more similar vestiges have been 
preserved, owing to some insurmount- 
able obstructions having caused the 
engineers of the Government road to 
swerve a little from the straight line. 
All along the course of the wall the 
traveller may recognize the facing 
stones worked into the walls of modern 
houses. Indeed it is not exaggeration 
to say that most of the farm-housgs 
and villages are almost wholly con- 
structed of Roman materials taken 
either from the wall itself or from the 
stations and their buildings. A close 
examination of every house, stable, 
cow-shed, and hut on the line would 
doubtless repay the search for inscribed 
stones, as some of the most important 
we now possess have been recovered 
from such “ vile uses ;” others are still 
continually detected, while it is known 
from experience that altars and votive 
tablets are often built up in the houses 
with the inscribed and sculptured sides 
concealed. At West Denton, Mr. G. 
Clayton Atkinson pointed out to us in 
his garden wall an inscription which 
he had discovered ashort time previous 
to our visit, recording the termination 
of an allotment of work in the con- 
struction of the great wall by a body 
of soldiers under the command of one 
Julius Primus. Similar commemora- 
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tions are to be noticed at intervals 
throughout the entire line. At Rut- 
chester, a little beyond the eighth mile- 
stone, we observed in a wall part of a 
sepulchral inscription and a stone in- 
scribed CoH. VI. APRILIS, in two lines, 
with the usual centurial mark pre- 
fixed to the word Aprilis. Rutchester 
is supposed to be the Vindobala of the 
Notitia, where a cohort of the Fri- 
sians* was located. Here were found 
a few years since by the tenant of the 
property while searching for building 
materials, the four altars published by 
Mr. Bell and the late Mr. Hodgson, 
in the Archeologia AZliana, vol. iv. 
They are exceedingly interesting as 
referring to the prevalence in Britain 
of the worship of Mithras, to whom a 
temple was m oe erected at Vindabala. 
The dedications commence severally 
“Deo Soli Invicto,” ‘‘Deo Invicto 
Mythre,” “ Soli Apollini,” and “ Deo,” 
simply ; the last having been dedicated 
by a soldier of the sixth legion.f Mr. 
Bell considers that if further search 
were made other inscriptions would 
probably be found. 

Rutchester is the scene of one of the 
amusing incidents in Hutton’s pedes- 
trian Tour of the Wall, made at the com- 
mencement of the present century, ina 
spirit of enthusiasm, and with a physi- 
cal energy, seldom united in a man of 
eighty years. Lis personal appearance 
often subjected him to suspicion in the 
inmates of the few and scattered houses 
of this wild district, but good humour 
and a little philosophy soon dispelled 
inistrust, and the veteran, if he had 
some difficulty in making his object un- 
derstood, usually succeeded in leaving 
friends behind him. Our friend and 
companion, who, in his more laborious 
researches tested the hospitality of the 
inhabitants of the farmhouses and 
cottages, observes, “there is scarcely 
a latch in the wilder regions of the 
country that I would not freely lift, in 
the assurance of a smiling welcome.” 

Beyond Rutchester we noticed in 
the walls of an inn, called the Iron 
Sign, some inscribed stones, two of 
which I read > nos‘ivr1, and con’vo—r 
BRIT, the century of Hostilius Lupus, 





* Frixagi. 


+ These altars are now in the possession of Mr. James, of Otterburn. A hope is 
entertained that he will present them to the valuable collection of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Newcastle, for as Otterburn is upwards of forty miles distant the relics are 


almost inaccessible. 
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and the eighth cohort of the Britons. 
Hunnum is the next station, under 
the modern name of Halton-Chesters. 
It has suffered perhaps more than any. 
The walls have been entirely destroyed, 
and, a few years since, a systematic 
search was made for the stones of the 
temples and the villas which covered 
the area now occupied by a lonely hut, 
built, as the farmhouses of the neigh- 
bourhood are, with stones cut by the 
hands of Roman masons. Pottery 
strews the surface of the ground; but 
the general aspect of the site is un- 
inviting, so completely have the modern 
rural Vandals ransacked the ground. 
Here the Notitia places the Ala Sa- 
vinia or Sabiniana, a body of troops 
to whom this appellation had probably 
been given by Hadrian in compliment 
to his empress, Sabina. Camden found 
here an inscription to a soldier of this 
ala, and a slab recording the opera- 
tions of the second legion, also dug 
up on the same spot, is now preserved 
at Alnwick Castle. Mr. Bruce speaks 
of busts of Emperors and Empresses 
from Hunnum inthe house and grounds 
of Matfen, a place we did not see, and 
of some interesting discoveries made a 
few years ago to the north of the turn- 
pike road, in a section of the station 
now known by the significant name of 
“ Brunt-Ha’penny Field.” He also 
mentions an aqueduct, traced for three- 
quarters of a mile. Our tour has 
added to these and other records a 
new feature of much interest in a very 
perfect aqueduct, which carried the 
water of a rivulet under the great 
wall which passed through the station, 
and which, as before observed, has 
been converted into the present high 
road. It still serves its original pur- 
pose, and is in excellent preservation. 
It is after leaving this station for 
some distance, that the traveller for 
the first time forms a clear notion of 
all the parts of the great fortification. 
The land now opens on each side, and 
he perceives before him all the works 
stretching out and converging towards 
the horizon in bold and clear outline. 
Straight before him is the road with 
the two rows of facing-stones of the 
wall ; on the northern side is the dee 
ditch, and the vallum or mound wit 
its wide trench. As he advances he 
will desery the mile-castles, and at 
longer intervals the great stations. 
“I climbed over a stone wall,” says 
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Hutton, “to examine the wonder; 
measured the whole in every direc- 
tion; surveyed them with surprise, 
with delight; was fascinated and un- 
able to proceed; forgot I was upon a 
wild common, a stranger, and the even- 
ing approaching. Even hunger and 
fatigue were lost in the grandeur be- 
fore me. Ifa man writes a book upon 
a turnpike road, he cannot be expected 
to move quick; but, lost in astonish- 
ment, I was not able to move at all.” 
Advancing, we find at Plane-tree 
field a fragment of the wall nearly 
forty yards in length, with five courses 
of the facing-stones, and a little below, 
at Brunton, is another fragment seven 
feet high, with nine courses of facings 
stones; against it rests an altar, the 
sides of which have been sculptured 
with foliage and other ornaments, but 
the inscription has perished, and no 
wonder, for the altar in former times 
served for a gate-post. The turn- 
pike road here leaves the wall and 
crosses the North Tyne at Choller- 
ford, alittle above Chesters (Cilurnum), 
which in the time of the Romans was 
reached by a bridge in the strait course 
of the wall. It is here the antiquary 
commences the most delightful part of 
his journey. Interested more and 
more as he has gradually seen the 
great fortification developing itself in 
all its parts and accessories, he has 
hitherto drawn on his imagination for 
the fillings-in of the picture. At 
Chesters he approaches the walls of 
Cilurnum ; he enters, and is in the 
midst of dwelling-houses, roofless and 
dilapidated, but still sufficiently per- 
fect for him to form a good notion of 
their arrangement, the distribution 
and peculiarities of the apartments, 
and indeed the general plan of the 
castrum, although it is but partially 
excavated. He crosses thresholds 
worn by the tread of Roman feet, and 
as he walks through room after room 
upon the strong flagged pavements, 
built as if to last for ever, he revolves 
in his mind the revolutions of empires 
and the courses and viciwsitudes of 
human affairs. A city lies buried be- 
forehim. During a brief period in the 
world’s age the scene around him was 
full of life, enterprise, and hope; a 
dense population had spread along the 
hills from the Tyne to the Solway ; 
camps, villas, and towns marked its 
growth; some few centuries later nature 
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entombed their remains, and solitude 
again resumed her dominion. A river 
god, the genius probably of the North 

yne, which rolls among rocks and 
woods by the side of the station, is 
now enshrined in the mansion at Ches- 
ters with numberless other vestiges of 
ancient Cilurnum and of Borcovicus, 
the great station next but one towards 
the west. ‘The Astures,” says Hodg- 
son, “in exchanging the sunny valleys 
of Spain for the banks of the tawny 
Tyne, might find the climate in their 
new situation worse, but a lovelier 
spot than Cilurnum all the Asturias 
could not give them.” 

Procolitia, now Carrawburgh, is the 
next halting place of the traveller. 
When the Wotitia was compiled the 
first cohort of the Batavians was in 
garrison here. In 1838 an inscribed 
slab was found which shews that this 
cohort occupied the same quarters in the 
time of the Emperor Maximinus, a.p. 
237. The outline of the station can 
be traced, but the walls and the 
foundations of the buildings both 
within and without remain to be exca- 
vated. The irregularities in the ground 
indicate the ruins to be very extensive. 
The scenery now increases in breadth 
and wildness, and the pedestrian, if the 
weather should be stormy, and he be not 
thoroughly imbued with the true sen- 
timent of antiquarianism, may at times 
feel lonely and apprehensive of his 
destiny at night. But the difficulties 
of the tour, and some there will be 
under the most favourable circum- 
stances, contribute towards a proper 
and complete conception of the Roman 
wall in all its stages, such as can only 
be attained by walking. The most 
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timid adventurer, however, need not 
fear such dangers as in times past 
made this district almost impassable, 
and deterred Camden and Sir Robert 
Cotton from advancing eastward be- 
yond Carvoran. Camden only speaks 
of the castra from hearsay ; he durst 
not venture to inspect them for fear 
of “the rank robbers thereabouts.” 
Busy-gap, near Sewing-shields, was a 
noted place of resort for thieves and 
marauders. Mr. Bruce tells us that 
“ the offence of calling a fellow-free- 
man ‘ a Bussey-gap rogue,’ was sufli- 
ciently serious to attract the attention 
of a guild; a case of this kind being 
recorded in the books of the Bakers 
and Brewers’ Company of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, 1645.” The Newcastle 
Merchants’ Company, in 1564, enacted 
that no apprentice should be taken 
from these parts, on pain of a fine of 
20/., because “the parties there brought 
up are known, either by education or 
nature, not to be of honest conversa- 
tion; they commit frequent thefts and 
other felonys, proceeding from such 
lewde and wicked progenitors.” 


I must now suspend my rambling 
notes on an inexhausted subject, 
fearing I have exceeded all reasonable 
bounds; but convinced of the im- 
portance of our national monuments 
and feeling how little they are re- 
garded in comparison with those of 
remote countries, I could not refrain 
from seeking, through the medium of 
your pages, to draw public attention 
to the researches of Mr. Bruce and 
simultaneously to the Great Wall itself, 
certainly the most stupendous and in- 
teresting of our historical antiquities. 
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Seals of the Borough of Droitwich—Bishop Burnet’s attendance at the death-bed of the Earl of 
Rochester—Birth-place of Browne the eminent engraver—Rejoinder of Mr. Roche in refe- 
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SEALs oF Droirwicu. 


Dover, Sept. 18. 
Mr. Urnsan,—In the notice of the 
museum formed at Bristol during the late 
meeting of the Archeological Institute, 
(see ante, p. 300), I observe that a seal of 





Droitwich, there exhibited, is described 
as identical with that engraved in your 
pages, in 1795, (vol. lxv. part 1, p. 13.) 
On comparing, however, an impression of 
the seal produced at Bristol, and subse- 
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quently added to the extensive collection 
of medieval seals in the British Museum, 
with the representation given in 1795, the 
two seals prove to be wholly distinct. I 
am induced to notice this trifling inadvert- 
ence in your report of the Bristol meeting, 
since it may seem worthy of remark that 
two such municipal seals of the town of 
Droitwich should have passed out of proper 
custody into private hands. That en- 
graved as above cited, is described as 
having been in the possession of a gentle- 
man at Chester, and it was communicated 
by a correspondent at Salisbury, who sub- 
scribes himself * Antiguarius.’’ It is a 
circular seal, the device being an es- 
cutcheon charged with the single bearing, 
a sword surmounted by two lions passant 
in pale; on either side of the shield is in- 
troduced a wyvern. The inscription is 
as follows :— SIGILLVM : COMMVNITA-~ 
TIS : VILLE: DE : wycHo. The diameter 
of this seal is about 1 inch and two-fifths. 
The Droitwich seal, contributed to the 
museum of the Institute by Mr. Garrard, 
is wholly différent in design and dimen- 
sions. It was formerly in the possession 
of the late Mr. Serjeant Ludlow, Recorder 
of Bristol. It measures in diameter nearly 
2} inches, and displays an escutcheon 
upon which appear the lions passant as 
before, impaling quarterly Ist and 4th 
checquy, 2nd and 3rd two barrows,—im- 
plements formed of wicker-work used in 
the manufacture of salt, for which Droit- 
wich has long been noted. The following 
legend runs round the margin: +-SDigil- 
{um commune uiffe wecbie. Between 
each word are introduced branched orna- 
ments, according to a fashion much used 
about 1400, whilst the seal before de- 
scribed may probably be assigned to an 
earlier date. It is singular that Edmond- 
son states in his Heraldry, published in 


BisHor BuRNET’S ATTENDANCE AT 


Springfield, near Chelmsford. 

Mr. Ursan,—In page 138 of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for August, we are 
told that Bishop Burnet attended at the 
death-beds of Rochester, and Mrs. Ro- 
berts, and the great Lord Russell, &c. 

Ihave a copy of “‘ The Fair Warnings 
to a Careless World,’’ by Josiah Wood- 
ward, D.D., in which there is a print re- 
presenting the Earl of Rochester lying in 
his bed, a penitent and dying man, and 
Dr. Burnet kneeling beside him, the ac- 
count of which will be found in pages 112 
to 115.* 
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1780, that he had applied in vain to the 
corporation of Droitwich for their muni- 
cipal insignia, and had been unable to pro- 
cure either a blazon or description of the 
town seal. Nash (Hist. of Wore. vol. i. 
p. 300) gives representations of two seals 
of Droitwich, one of them apparently 
identical with that exhibited at Bristol ; 
and he adds some account of the process 
of making salt, as also of the use of the 
‘*barrows.’’ I am unable, at present, to 
explain the origin of the bearings dis- 
played on this seal, and hope that some 
one of your correspondents, versed in 
heraldic lore, may supply the desired in- 
formation. Nash, citing the Habingdon 
MSS. informs us that in the windows of 
St. Andrew’s church, Droitwich, were 
formerly, amongst other arms, Gules, two 
lions passant or, (Pedwardyn) and Chequy 
arg. and sa. quartering Gules, two bar- 
rows, the old arms of the corporation. 
I have not been able to obtain an impres- 
sion of the corporation seal now in use at 
Droitwich, but it is described as resem- 
bling that shewn at Bristol ; and in Burke’s 
General Armory the ‘‘ corporation seal”? 
is described as presenting the same arms 
and legend found upon that matrix, with 
the exception only that the name of the 
town is given by Burke as ‘‘ Wytche,’’ 
instead of Wychie. The seal of the statute 
merchant of Droitwich is, as he states, 
Checquy argent and sable, impaling Gules, 
two barrows or. 

Possibly some of your readers may sup- 
ply a clue to trace the other seal, which 
had passed out of the custody of the cor- 
poration previously to 1795. It has been 
conjectured that the seal which came into 
the possession of Mr. Serjeant Ludlow 
may have been part of the spolia disjecta, 
on the occasion of the Municipal Reform. 

Yours, &e. ALBERT Way. 


THE DEATH-BED OF ROCHESTER. 


From ‘‘ The Polyanthea, a collection of 
literary anecdotes,’’ the author of which I 
do not know, I extract, ‘‘ See passages of 
his life (Rochester’s) said to be written 
by his direction on his death-bed, by 
Gilbert Burnet. This, I have some reason 
to believe, is a lie of that Scotch rascal :’? 
—certainly a summary way of settling the 
question. Can any of your correspondents 
inform me who is the writer of The Po- 


lyanthea ? 
J. A. R. 








* Mine is the 4th edition, 1736, and in the print is a representation of a large sash- 
window. What is the date of the first edition and has it the print? A sash-window was 


hardly known so early as 1680, when Rochester died. 
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BIRTHPLACE OF BROWNE THE EMINENT ENGRAVER. 


Mr. Ursan,—On referring to Bryan’s 
Dictionary of Painters, &c. and also to 
Rose’s New General Biographical Dic- 
tionary, I find the place and year of birth 
of the late John Browne, the eminent 
landscape engraver (pupil of the celebrated 
William Woollett and associate of the 
Royal Academy), stated to have been at 
Oxford in 1719. Will you be good enough 
to point out that this is a mistake. He 
was born at Finchingfield, in the county 
of Essex, in the house of his grandfather, 
the Rev. Wm. Paske, vicar of that parish, 
on the 26th April, 1742, six months after 


Bossvet’s LETTER ON THE DEATH OF 


Cork, Sept. 1851. 

Mr. Ursan,—The Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine for the present month did not 
reach our library until this day, when I 
read, at p. 289, your correspondent B.’s 
reply to my remarks on Bossuet’s letter, 
which appeared in the previous number. 
I thence learn that your correspondent did 
not, as his words appeared to me to imply, 
mistake the Duke of Orleans for the Prince 
of Condé; and also that the English am- 
bassador at the time of the duchess’s 
death was of the junior, and now long 
extinct, branch of the ducal Montagus, 
and not, as I conceived, of the head, or 
Manchester line, to which my strictures 
referred. So far, therefore, he was correct, 
as I hasten to acknowledge,—while my 
further animadversions stand good. 


the decease of his father the Rev. John 
Browne, rector of Booton, in the county 
of Norfolk. 

For memoirs of John Browne, see 
Gentleman’s Magazine for December, 1801, 
page 1149, and European Magazine for 
October, 1801, page 246; the latter con- 
tains a correct list of his. prints, save 
in one particular, viz. for Shakspere’s 
**As You like it,’? read Shakspere’s 
‘*Merchant of Venice.’’ See also Bio- 
graphical Sketches of eminent Artists, by 
John Gould, published some years since. 

Wo. Geo. Browne. 


Henrietta Ducuess oF ORLEANS. 


The personal cursory anecdotes in- 
troduced by me are surely not out of 
place, as they all relate to direct agents 
on the melancholy occasion, and are brief 
in recital; while he commits the fault un- 
advisedly imputed to me of blending ex- 
traneous matter with the subject, by what 
he calls the persecution of, Fénélon by 
Bossuet, which has no connection what- 
soever with the question. The name of 
the former most amiable and distinguished 
prelate is not to be found in the letter, 
like those adverted to by me. In fact, he 
had not, at the period, passed his teens, 
and was a student at the Seminary of St. 
Sulpice. As for my own misconception, 
above avowed, I may be allowed to say 
—‘* Nemo impune senescit.’” 

James Rocue. 


FurTHER INFORMATION ABOUT THE RELICcs oF ELIZABETH OF BOHEMIA 
AT HEIDELBERG. 


Mr. Ursan,—Before I leave Heidel- 
berg I have a few words more to tell you 
about the relics of Elizabeth of Bohemia, 
which I mentioned in my last, and first of 
all I will recur to what is termed her 
Prayer Book. 

It is a small MS. volume of about 4} 
inches by 6}, containing about 86 pages, 
and bound in parchment. It has always 
been received, both here and at Rome, 
whither it was sent with other MSS. 
from the same library, as being in the 
actual handwriting of Elizabeth. It is 
in the German written character, and 
clearly a woman’s hand. It has been 
examined in my presence by a gentleman 
well skilled in German and now resident 
at Heidelberg, and he reports it to bea 
prose translation of certain selected Psalms 
made either by the writer or by some one 
for her, as they are not in verbal corre- 
spondence with the best known German 
versions. He says the language is very 
good. The first Psalm selected is the 9th, 


then the 18th, 34th, 56th, 65th, 73rd, 
85th, 106th, 120th, 130th, 135th, 138th. 
Last of all is another Psalm (the 108th) 
written in quite another hand, but also in 
German. 

Any one who will be at the trouble of 
examining these Psalms will see how com- 
pletely they coincide with the position of 
the too ambitious and unfortunate Queen. 
From the quiver of David she has selected 
some sharp arrows. After the fashion of 
the Protestant leaders of the day she takes 
to herself ‘* the right and the cause,’’ and 
the opposing host is ever the host of the 
heathen. The deep sorrows of the af- 
flicted monarch are also made her own. 
As in the 56th, “ Be merciful unto me, 
O God, for man would swallow me up.’’ 
Again, when light dawned for a short period 
on her broken fortunes, how natural to 
apply the words of the 85th, “ Lord, thou 
hast been favourable to thy land. The 
Lord shall give us that which is good: 
and our land shall yield her increase.’’ 
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Alas! how soon overclouded. ‘* Out 
of the depths have I cried unto thee, O 
Lord.’ (130th.) 

Throughout it is a collection of national 
prayers and national thanksgivings. 

And now a word or two about “ The 
Teares of Time,’’ by Thomas Kybe/¢, 
whose name you have mis-spelt in the 
Mag. for September (p. 286), as Thomas 
Kybedd. It is a little MS. volume about 
5} inches by 9, bound in black velvet, 
The MS. has been written with ink which 
has corroded the paper wherever lines 
have been ruled, so that the poems are 
now almost all on separate slips. Pre- 
fixed to the volume is the following dedi- 
cation to Elizabeth’s husband. 

“ To the high and mighty Prince Frederick 
the fifth, by the grace of God 
Counte Palatine of the Rheyne, 
Duke of Bavaria, Elector and 

Archsewer of the sacred Ro- 
man Empire and in vacan- 
cy of the same vicar there- 

of, Tho: Kybbett sa- 
crificeth this new 
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borne babe of his 
industry, wishing a place of less sorrowe 
and more happines vnto your princely selfe 
and progeny.”’ 

Then follow three dedicatory stanzas, 
the first beginning, 
“Great patron of my muse and of my verse.” 

It may be inferred from the terms of 
the dedication that Thomas Kybett was 
not an altogether unpractised author. I 
shall trust that you or some of your cor- 
respondents will be kind enough to tell 
me on my return to England who and 
what he was, and whether this poem has 
ever been published. It will be observed 
that in his dedication he does not term 
the Elector King of Bohemia—perhaps 
the title had then been dropped. 

Yours, &c. T. 

[We regret that we are not able to 
answer our correspondent’s inquiry re- 
specting Thomas Kybett. If any of our 
readers can do so we shall be happy to 
receive a communication upon the sub- 
ject.—Epir.] 


AnoTHER LipRARY RELIC oF ELIZABETH OF BOHEMIA. 


Mr. Ursan,—In the temporary mu- 
seum of the Archeological Institute at 
Bristol, Mr. Kerslake, the bookseller of 
that city, exhibited a copy of Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s History of the World, printed 
in folio, 1614, which is interesting from 
the manuscript memorials which it con- 
tains of its former ownership by Elizabeth 
Queen of Bohemia, the daughter of King 
James the First, and grandmother of King 
George the First. The royal arms of 
England are stamped on its leather sides. 
No inscription marks the Queen’s pos- 
session of the book; but its loss on her 
flight from Prague is recorded by the two 
following inscriptions made by a jesuit 
named Henry Fitz-Simon, who appears 
to have been attached to the imperial 
army. 

On the engraved title :— 

Liber Don Gulielmi Verdugo Trichi- 
liarchee, Frederici Palatini a solio detur- 
batoris, teste Henrico FitzSimon soc‘, 
Jesu oculato Anno 1620. 8, Nouembris. 


On the preface page :— 

Ex libris Elizabeth, palatini conjuge, 
preetensee Regine Bohemie, pro derelictis 
pre festinationeomissis. Henr. Fitzsimon 
soctis Jesu. 

It was still at Prague in the year 1638, 
as recorded at the foot of the engraved 
title by its then owner:— * 

Liffir Mathieu philipe de Bourgoing a 
prag le 28 May anno 1638. 

In 1648, having come into the posses- 
sion of Johann Klee, he determined to re- 
turn it to the Queen, and replaced it with 
the following inscription in the hands of 
her son John Philip. 

Anno 1648 die 10. 7’bris hunc Librum 
ab hoste Pragz in arce recuperavit M, 
Johannes Klee, quem qvamprimum potero 
Celsissime regine restituere decrevi. 
Restitutum E; illustrissimo Principi ac 
Domino, D’no Johanni Philippo, Fride- 
rici regis Bohemie p. m. filio, D’no meo 
clementissimo. 

Yours, &c. J. G.N. 


Decay or QuEEN ELIZABETH’S POPULARITY AFTER THE EXECUTION oF Essex, 


Mr. Ursan,—That Queen Elizabeth 
buried her own and her people’s affec- 
tions in the grave of the unfortunate Essex, 
is a statement made in express terms by 
Osborn, in No. 24 of his Miscellany of 
Memoirs. The correspondent of the Scotch 
King (as may be seen in Birch’s Memoirs, 
II. 510), discusses with his master the 
policy of keeping on good terms with the 
queen, or of breaking with her, and s0 





seeking popularity with the people of 
England, He recommends, indeed, the 
former, and more moderate course, because 
he supposes that the people were still at 
heart attached to the queen, though now 
alienated by the recent loss of their 
favourite, Essex ; and, moreover, discon- 
tented at the increase of monopolies. 
The queen seems never to have recovered 
her popularity or her power. In her last 
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parliament, assembled soon after the death 
of Essex, we find these discontents break- 
ing out, in spite of all the efforts of the 
speaker to silence the members belonging 
to the country party ; and though Eliza- 
beth, by a well-timed promise to put an 
end to the grievance of monopolies, calmed 
the storm that was beginning to rise in 
the breasts of her faithful commons, and 
they voted a liberal supply of money, 
with such expressions of gratitude as have 
seldom been addressed to a mortal, even 
by a speaker of the house of commons to 
the most dread sovereign, yet many re- 
garded the queen with feelings of exaspe- 
ration and distrust—feelings which were 
manifested in public and in private. After 
the death of Essex her ministers had been 
hooted by the populace ; and in the short 
session of the parliament that was sum- 
moned soon after, there were men bold 
enough to give plain utterance to the 
complaints of the country. The debates 
in this parliament have been recorded by 
Townshend, who was himself a member. 
A MS. volume of his Historical Collec- 
tions (printed, Lond. fol. 1680) is pre- 
served in the library of the University of 
Cambridge, containing the subjoined ac- 
count of an occurrence which is omitted 
out of the printed book, and does not ap- 
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pear to have been noticed by the other 
historians of her reign. It is at the end 
of the volume, in the hand of Townshend, 
who was present at the dissolution: he 
writes, 

**Memorand. as the queene came out 
of the parliament house amonge the 
comons, verie fewe said, God blesse your 
Mati*, &c. as in all assemblies they were 
wont ; and when she came by the speaker 
shee only offerred him her hand to kisse, 
and went by; and the presse beinge great, 
and the roome she was to passe not above 
a yard in breadth, shee stood still, and 
with her hand she bade make more room, 
and the gentlemen ushers said Make more 
roome behinde ; to which one behinde 
answered aloud, ‘ By God, I can make no 
more if you would hang mee ;’ which 
doubtless the queen might hear, it was so 
loud spoken, for I stood next her and 
heard it ; but shee looked that way from 
whence it was spoken very sternely, and 
said not one word, but went presently 
through.’’ 

This paragraph leaves a very different 
impression on the mind from that pro- 
duced by Hume’s highly coloured ac- 
count of the close of this parliament. 


Yours, &c. C. 


ORIGINAL UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF BERNARD BARTON. 


Mr. Urnsan,—In the following letter 
the Quaker Poet makes a proposal which, 
I believe, was never accepted. The diffi- 
culties which he foresaw were probably 
found insuperable. It is pity that the 
Quakers should, in great measure, deprive 
themselves of that elevation of sentiment 
and feeling which all other people have 
derived from the perusal of works of 
poetry. Even Bernard Barton himself 
was, I believe, regarded by the severest 
of them with something like contempt, 
because ‘‘ a verse-man.”’ 


Yours, &c. J. BLN. 


‘To William Phillips, Bookseller, 
George Yard, Lombard Street. 


“ Woodbridge, 11 mo. 14, 1814. 

“ Esteemed friend,—In sitting down 
to make the proposition which I am about 
to submit to thee, I shall not be guilty of 
making such additional claim on thy time 
as a long string of apologies would imply, 
but shall proceed to the point at once— 
trusting to thy kindness to excuse the 
freedom of this. 

‘*T have long thought of employing a 
portion of my leisure in making a com- 
pilation of poetry from approved authors 
for the perusal of members of our society. 
I have by mea set of the British Poets 
from ee to Blackwell, inclusive; 


and, although there is, thou art aware, 
much trash in the tout ensemble, yet there 
is also much that is excellent, of which 
many members of our society are probably 
not aware. I do not propose to be guided 
entirely by my own judgment in my selec- 
tion, but to consult the more mature 
opinion of my uncle S. A. [Samuel 
Alexander] whom I shall request to exer- 
cise a discretionary veto on every article. 

‘* Although I have made this proposi- 
tion to thee, thou art doubtless as free to 
reject it as I am to make it, if it appear 
to thee unlikely to answer. I should 
hardly presume to give an opinion ona 
subject whereon that opinion may perhaps 
have no value, but I cannot avoid observ- 
ing that I think such a selection as I con- 
template would meet with a very ready 
sale among the circle for whose perusal it 
is principally intended. I am well aware 
of the difficulty of selecting Poems per- 
fectly unexceptionable to Friends, but I 
still think i¢ may be done; neither do I by 
any means think that Richard Barclay or 
Lindley Murray have exhausted the stock. 
That noble poem, for instance, Boyce’s 
** Deity ’’ is hardly known, even by title, 
to half the readers of modern poetry ; and 
numbers of others, devotional and de- 
scriptive, might be referred to. 

‘*T shall be pleased to receive a few 
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lines from thee on the matter when it may 
suit thy convenience. 

‘¢ Excuse errors, if there happen to be 
any, as I havea little girl at my elbow who 
is reading out, and frequently interrupts 
me by her claims on my attention, 

‘* Present my most friendly remem- 
brances to thy daughter Mary ; the recol- 
lection of the few hours I spent with her 
in Suffolk has of late been clouded by the 
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accounts I have received of her health. 
Few things could give me more pleasure 
than to hear there is a probability of her 
being preserved to those friends who from 
knowing so much more of her than I can 
be supposed to do, must be proportionably 
anxious for the prolongation of a life so 
valuable. 

“ Thy sincere, though almost unknown 
friend, ‘¢ BERNARD Barton.” 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Discoveries in the Catacombs under Rome, and liberality of the French Government in refer- 
ence to the Collections of M. Perret, to the resumption of Excavations in Assyria, and the 
removal to Paris of the contents of a Temple of Serapis, near Memphis—Death of Benjamin 
Gibson, Esq.—Eminent Foreign Antiquaries recently in London—Mr. Bell’s series of Tracts 
—Provision affecting the succession to the Bridgewater Estates. 


We learn from the last number of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes that the French 
government has lately made a literary ac- 
quisition of no ordinary interest and value. 
A French gentleman of the name of Perret 
has been engaged for six years in exploring 
THE CATACOMBS UNDER Rog, and copy- 
ing, with the most minute and scrupulous 
fidelity, the remains of ancient art which 
are hidden in those extraordinary chambers. 
Under the authority of the papal govern- 
ment, and assisted by M. Savinien Petit, an 
accomplished French artist, M. Perret has 
explored the whole of the sixty catacombs 
together with the connecting galleries. 
Burying himself for five years in this sub- 
terranean city, he has thoroughly examined 
every part of it, in spite of difficulties and 
perils of the gravest character: for ex- 
ample, the refusal of his guides to accom- 
pany him; dangers resulting from the 
intricacy of the passages, from the neces- 
sity for clearing a way through galleries 
choked up with earth which fell in from 
above almost as fast as it was removed; 
hazards arising from the difficulty of dam- 
ming up streams of water which ran in 
upon them from above, and from the foul- 
ness of the air and consequent difficulty 
of breathing and preserving light in the 
lower chambers ;—all these and many other 
perils have been overcome by the honour- 
able perseverance of M. Perret, and he 
has returned to France with a collection 
of drawings which extends to 360 sheets 
in large folio, of which 154 sheets contain 
representations of frescoes, 65 of monu- 
ments, 23 of paintings on glass (medal- 
lions inserted in the walls and at the 
bottoms of vases) containing 86 subjects, 
4i drawings of lamps, vases, rings, and 
instruments of martyrdom to the number of 
more than 100 subjects, and finally 90 con- 
tain copies of more than 500 sepulchral in- 
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scriptions. Of the 154 drawings of frescoes 
two-thirds are inedited, and a consider- 
able number have been only lately disco- 
vered. Amongst the latter are the paint- 
ings on the celebrated wells of Platonia, 
said to have been the place of interment, 
for a certain period, of St. Peter and St. 
Paul. This spot was ornamented with 
frescoes by order of Pope Damasus, about 
A.D. 365, and has ever since remained 
closed up. Upon opening the empty 
tomb, by permission of the Roman govern- 
ment, M. Perret discovered fresco paint- 
ings representing the Saviour and the 
Apostles, and two coffins [tombeaux], of 
Parian marble. 

On the return of M. Perret to France, 
the minister of the interior (M. Leon 
Faucher) entered into treaty with him for 
the acquisition of his collection for the 
nation. The purchase has been arranged, 
and the necessary amount, upwards of 
7,500/. obtained by a special vote of the 
National Assembly. The drawings will 
be published by the French government 
in a style commensurate with their high 
importance, both as works of art and as 
invaluable monuments of Christian anti- 
quity. 

M. Leon Faucher has also obtained 
grants from the assembly for the resump- 
tion of excavations at Nineveh; the re- 
newed excavations to be directed by M. 
Place, the successor of M. Botta as French 
consul at Mosul; also for fitting out a 
scientific expedition to be despatched into 
Assyria to complete the discoveries re- 
cently made in that part of the world; 
and for clearing out a Temple of Serapis, 
discovered in the environs of Memphis by 
M. Mariette, and conveying to Paris the 
statues and works of art which it contains. 

We are delighted to record such evi- 
dences of a real feeling S respect for subs 
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jects of literature and art, in the govern- 
ment of our neighbours. It is highly 
honourable to them, and we trust their ex- 
ample will spread. 

We announce, with great regret, that 
since we printed off the paper on the 
Recent Discoveries at Rome in our pre- 
sent Mag. p. 354, we have been apprised 
of the death of the gentleman from whom 
that article proceeded, Bensamin GrB- 
son, Esq. a sculptor of ability, and bro- 
ther of the still more eminent John 
Gibson, Esq. of Rome. Mr. Benjamin 
Gibson had, we believe, been long in ill 
health. He died at the Baths of Lucca 
on the 13th August last. We hope shortly 
to be favoured with materials for a bio- 
graphical notice. 

Among the FoREIGNERS EMINENT IN 
ANTIQUARIAN SCIENCE, or in LireRa- 
TURE, WHO HAVE RECENTLY VISITED 
Lonpon may be mentioned :— 

M. De la Saussaye, Paris. 

M. Charma, President of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Normandy. 

M. E. Dufour, Caen. 

M. Bourdon, Caen. 

M. Enault, - 

M. Lecointre, Poitiers. 

Dr. Rigollot, Amiens. 

M. Alfred Maury, Paris. 

M. Achille Jubinal, ,, 

The Abbé Cochet, Dieppe. 

M. Frederick Trayon, Lausanne. 

Dr. Vullieman, President of the Histo- 
rica} Society of French Switzerland. 

M. J. Boucher de Perthes, President of 
the Society of Emulation of Abbeville. 

Professor A. Trendelenburg, Berlin. 

Herr A. Reichensperger, Cologne, and 

Herr H. Hansen, Copenhagen. 

Mr. John Gray Bell, the bookseller, has 
commenced the publication of ‘* A Series 
of Tracts relating to the Topography, 
History, Manners, Dialects, &c. of the 
Counties of Great Britain.’’ To be printed 
from manuscripts or rare and early tracts; 
the number of subscribers to be limited to 
fifty, and the impression of each pamphlet 
to be limited to sixty (with a few copies 
to be presented to the party supplying the 
original). The subscription to be 21s. per 
annum, and the number of publications to 
be from eight to twelve each year. 

The following are now ready. 

‘‘ The Howdy and the Upgetting,’”’ two 
tales related by the late Thomas Bewick, 
of Newcastle, in the Tyneside dialect, 
portrait, &c. Communicated by Mr. Bell 
of Gateshead. 


‘* Greate Newes from Newcastle, giving 
an Account of the proceedings of the Scots 
Army before that Towne, from 27th 
August to 4th September, 1640,’’ printed 
from an original manuscript. 
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Reprint of “The Queen’s Majestie’s 
(Elizabeth) Entertainement in Suffolke 
and Norffolke, with a Description of Many 
Things there presently Seene, devised by 
Thomas Churchyarde, gent. with divers 
Shewes of his owne Inveutione sette out 
at Norwich, and some Rehearsal of her 
Highnesse Retourne from her Progresse.” 
(Bynneman, 1579.) Communicated by 
Mr. Dawson Turner. 

‘« Commission directed to the Earle of 
Huntingdon for Defens of the Borders of 
England against Scotland, dated 23rd 
February, 35th Elizabeth, a.p. 1592.”’ 

In the memoir of the late Lord Alford, 
given in our Magazine for March last, 
p. 311, we described the extraordinary 
provisions of the will of John-William 
Earl of Bridgewater, under which Lord 
Alford inherited a considerable portion of 
the Bridgewater estates, but was presumed 
to have failed to transmit the same to his 
issue from not having fulfilled the con- 
dition of acquiring the dignity of Duke or 
Marquess of Bridgewater, either before 
his death, or within five years of having 
succeeded to the Earldom of Brownlow. 
The contingency of Lord Alford dying 
before his father, but after becoming pos- 
sessed of the estates, and leaving a son 
and heir, had not been contemplated by 
the will; and the question has conse- 
quently been brought before the Court 
of Chancery in order to establish the claim 
of the present Lord Alford as equitable 
tenant in tail in possession, inasmuch as 
the proviso respecting the contemplated 
elevation to the peerage was void, as being 
against public policy, and incapable of 
enforcement in a court of justice. In 
giving judgment, Lord Cranworth said 
that the plaintiff (the present Lord Alford) 
must make out two propositions—first, 
that the proviso was a condition subse- 
quent, and, secondly, that it was void as 
impossible or against public policy. If it 
were a condition precedent, it was imma- 
terial whether the act or event was im- 
possible, against policy, or even illegal ; 
for if the devise were only to take effect 
on the happening of a particular event, 
unless the event happened there was no 
gift. He was clearly of opinion that this 
was acondition precedent. The late Lord 
Alford’s was an interest for ninety-nine 
years, if he should so long live: until he 
died, therefore, no interest could vest in 
the plaintiff ; and as Lord Alford had not 
when he died acquired the title of Duke or 
Marquess of Bridgewater, the estate of 
his brother (the Hon. C. H. Cust) would 
arise. But there was a proviso that if the 
Earl of Brownlow should be created Duke 
or Marquess of Bridgewater, that should 
be equivalent to the acquisition of the title 
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by Lord Alford. The plaintiff had there- 
fore an interest in the settlement being 
made to secure his rights, whatever they 
might be, under the latter proviso. Was 
then this proviso valid or not? He was 
clearly of opinion that it was valid. It 
was not impossible that Earl Brownlow 
should be made Duke or Marquess of 
Bridgewater. It was certainly not in 
his power or in that of the plaintiff; 
but neither was it in the power of a mar- 
ried man to marry another woman, and 
yet he might be able to do so, surviving 
his wife ; and such a condition was stated 
by Chief Baron Comyn to be good. If 
the condition was not impossible, was it 
contrary to public policy, as tending to 
influence the Crown unduly to confer or 
withhold honours? He (Lord Cranworth) 
thought not. The power of the Crown to 
grant such a dignity was undoubted, and 
it must be presumed that it would be ex- 
ercised in a just and fitting manner, with- 
out reference to interests which might be 
collaterally affected. It had been argued 
that the condition might embarass the 
Crown, who might desire to grant the title 
to some other subject, or to grant some 
other title to Lord Alford for a signal 
service. But no weight could be attributed 
to such suggestions ; it must be presumed 
that the Crown would do what was right. 
Tt was also argued that the proviso might 


tend to induce Lord Alford to use corrupt 
means to obtain the title in question ; but 
to hold this would be to say that such 
means were the necessary steps to the ob- 
jects in view. Primé facie it must be 
supposed that such a condition would in- 
fluence to good conduct, and not to acting 
dishonourably, A devise to a son if he 
enter holy orders was a common case, and 
yet it was not impossible that he might 
obtain the object simoniacally, but such a 
possibility could never affect the validity 
of a devise. The case of the Earl of 
Kingston v. Pierrepont, where 10,000/. 
was given to procure a dukedom, was an 
evident intention to apply the money un- 
lawfully, and was held void ; but this did 
not apply to the present case. On the 
whole, he was of opinion that the proviso 
carrying back the estate to the heirs male 
of the late Lord Alford, in case Earl 
Brownlow should attain the dignity of 
Duke or Marquess of Bridgewater within 
the stipulated limitation, was a valid pro- 
viso, and that the plaintiff, though he had 
no estate in possession, had a remote 
possibility of interest, which prevented 
his bill from being demurrable. The de- 
murrers must, therefore, be overruled; 
costs to be costs in the cause.—It was un- 
derstood that the case would be carried to 
the House of Lords by appeal. 





On the reciprocal Agencies of Mind and 
Matter on Insanity ; being the Lumleian 
Lectures delivered at the Royal College of 
Physicians in 1851. By John Carr Badeley, 
esq. M.D. 8vo. 1851.—What would only 
be a positive duty in a magazine of medical 
science, to give to the public some notice 
of this very elegant and philosophical 
work, becomes almost a presumption in 
us, whose pursuits and studies are of a 
different, and we may say of a humbler, 
kind; but our purpose is rather to give a 
succinct view of the author’s argument, 
and to follow his footsteps, than to ad- 
vance anything of our own; while our 
readers will not be displeased at seeing a 
couple of pages occupied in pointing out 
the merits of a treatise in which the argu- 
mentation and philosophical portions are 
so lucidly unfolded and so pleasingly 
illustrated as to impart pleasure and 
instruction to those who cannot enter 
professionally into the depths of the 
subject ; but who feel reliance enough on 
the author to be satisfied that the re- 
sults of his inquiries, which he lays be- 
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fore them, have been built on exten- 
sive knowledge, accurate reasoning, and 
careful investigation. The first lecture 
opens on the great mysterious subject of 
the action of the mind on its material 
companion the body, which is effected 
through the brain, the “ arx mentis,’’ the 
great citadel and storehouse of the nervous 
system, and by it sent through its various 
channels distributed through the body ; 
but how the mind is to act on matter, and 


how they are to be, as it were, transferred , 


into one and the same element, becomes 
the question that from the earliest times 
has eluded the subtle, baffled the profound, 
and driven the ablest inquirers to be satis- 
fied with some supposed power analogous 
to those forces, which though material in 
essence are invisible in form, which possess 
immense power without the exhibition of 
exertion in using it, and therefore afford 
the nearest illustration to the mental 
agency on corporeal substance. What 
Dr. Badeley says on this head, regarding 
the powers of galvanism and electricity, 
was read by us with the greatest interest, 
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and with a belief that a field of discovery 
may be opening on us on those points 
which, though far short of the final result, 
which we feel is not to be disclosed to 
mortal vision, yet will probably be most 
rich in practical utility, and serve also to 
add a fresh and important link to that 
chain which is binding together in one 
harmonious circle the various branches of 
science, and bringing with a rapidity that 
defies calculation the remotest powers of 
nature to act on each other. How won- 
derful to think that that magnetic power 
which is concealed by nature somewhere 
in the dark and remote recesses of her 
gigantic laboratory, or those electric lights 
which flash and glitter over the solitudes 
of the Polar snows, may be brought by 
the power of man to act so on the trem- 
bling sensibilities of the human nerves 
as to excite sensations and powers and 
emotions unfelt before ; to give new con- 
sciousness to the brain, a keener percep- 
tion to the eye, and a richer and warmer 
glow of feeling to the heart—may add 
fresh tenderness to the lover’s passion, a 
brighter eloquence to the orator’s declama- 
tion, and a finer invention to the poet’s 
genius. ‘This first lecture proceeds to 
unfold the action of the nervous affections 
in their various forms and phases, as in 
hysteria, hypocondriasis, somnambulism, 
and in the various leading passions of the 
mind, giving instances most curious and 
most affecting of their extraordinary mani- 
festations, of their unexpected variations, 
and of their fatal consequences. Thesecond 
lecture carries on the subject into the con- 
sideration of insanity, whether arising from 
functional disorder or diseased structure ; 
and these most important, most affect- 
ing, and most able disquisitions are con- 
tinued also to the termination of the 
course. We believe that Dr. Badeley has 
laid before us, though in a short compass, 
whatever in later days the progress of 
science has effected in the investigation of 
the disease—in the various shapes it as- 
sumes—in the modes of treatment that 
have been most successful —in the strange 
_ and delusive changes of the disease—and 
in the various indications which may lead 
the observer to form a correct judgment 
on the case. How remarkable are those por- 
tions treating on the subject of monomania 
—on lunar influence—on the proportion of 
male and female patients—and on the ef- 
fects of the passions! and we may add to 
these, the effect of the studies and pursuits 
on the mental powers ; and here we think 
Dr. Badeley has not quoted a passage in Dr. 
Conolly’s work in which he mentions the 
curious fact, that of literary persons who 
came under his notice, and whose cases 
are recorded by him in his Statistics of 
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Insanity, almost all are of that class whose 
genius and taste lead to the cultivation of 
the imagination and fancy — as poets, 
painters, musicians ;—the enthusiastic 
artist, the romantic poet, the inhabitant 
of the ideal worlds, the creator of forms 
and beings far exalted above the cold 
realities of nature, and holding no com- 
munion with those who live beyond that 
bright and enchanted circle in which they 
alone exist. 

We said reluctantly at the outset of this 
article, that we could do little more—partly 
from want of sufficient knowledge of the 
subject, partly from want of space in a 
Magazine like ours, appropriated chiefly 
to subjects of a different kind—than men- 
tion that such lectures have been written 
and delivered, and that in them the very 
important subject is most ably discussed 
—and here we should have perforce 
laid down our pen; but we wish before 
we close, to say a few words to the author 
on a passage in p. 6 of his first discourse. 
He says, ‘‘ There is a sect of idealists of 
which Bishop Berkeley and Hume were 
the leaders; Berkeley indeed so warmly 
embraced his vapid theory of ideas and 
perceptions as to reject the very existence 
of matter altogether ; but as Lord Byron 
observed— 

When Bishop Berkeley said there was no 
matter, 
And proved it—’twas no matter what he said.”’ 
Now this was very smart in the noble poet, 
but the Bishop’s theory is of such a nature 
as not to be overthrown, either by Lord 
Byron’s pen, or by Dr. Johnson’s more 
practical method of refutation. Berkeley in 
the first place never denied the existence 
of bodies, nor doubted whether the bodies 
which are seen exist or not. His first 
principle is—whatever is seen, is. To 
deny or doubt of this, he says, at once un- 
qualifies a man for the part of a philoso- 
pher: his inquiry is not concerning the 
existence of things; he does not contend 
that the external world does not exist : he 
is persuaded that he sees all bodies just as 
other folks do; and that the visible world 
seems to him as much extant and indepen- 
dent as to other people. Again he says, 
‘* Nothing is or can be more evident than 
the existence of bodies, or of a sensible 
world.’’ It is not the existence, it is the 
extra existence, of the sensible world that 
he argues against. “ The simple existence 
of the visible world,’’ he says again, ‘ is 
a point which is not capable of being 
doubted of.”” What Berkeley denied was, 
‘* that being, and being external, was the 
same thing,’’ and further ‘‘ that an object 
being seen as external is a proof of its 
being external ”’—he is content to grant 
‘that there may be such a thing as ex- 
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ternal matter ;’’ that ‘‘ the existence of 
the world about us is capable of the most 
strict and evident demonstration, and 
nothing but our own existence can be 
supposed to be more simply and directly 
evident.” Lastly, a ‘‘ man would not be 
well in his wits who could seriously enter- 
tain the least doubt or surprise concerning 
the existence of the world about us.’’ 
The question does not turn at all ‘‘ on the 
existence of matter,’’ but on the existence 
of external matter. Such are Berkeley’s 
opinions; we have not quoted his own 
words, but the substance is precisely the 
same; and that such inquiries hardly de- 
serve the name of vapid, we think will be 
granted on second thoughts by Dr. Badeley 
himself, when we add,that a great authority 
(we believe Dugald Stewart) says, “ Every 
eminent metaphysician has begun by 
doubting the existence of matter;’’ and 
that another as great (we mean Sir James 
Mackintosh) calls this inquiry ‘‘ the touch- 
stone of metaphysical sagacity.’’ 

Since these pages were written, or rather 
since they were in type, ourselves and the 
public have to lament the untimely loss 
of this able and accomplished physician— 
ereptus mediis annis. 


Some Account of Domestic Architec- 
ture in England, from the Conquest to 


the End of the Thirteenth Century, with 
numerous Illustrations of existing Re- 


mains from Original Drawings. By 
T. Hudson Turner. Ozford: John Henry 
Parker. 1851.—So slight and casual have 
hitherto been the notices of the Domestic 
Architecture which prevailed in England 
during the middle ages, that the great ma- 
jority of architectural students regard both 
the existing remains of medizval edifices, 
and also the documents appertaining to 
them, as almost exclusively ecclesiastical. 
It is indeed true, that the relics of the build- 
ings erected for domestic purposes by our 
ancestors at an early period of our national 
history are comparatively ‘few and far 
between ;’’ that these survivors of many 
a ruthless age are scattered sparingly 
through the land, while their ecclesiastical 
contemporaries abound on all sides, invit- 
ing present examination in place of re- 
quiring diligent search. Yet of early do- 
mestic buildings there do exist sufficient 
remains to afford satisfactory illustrations 
of their own general character, and also 
to shew in what respect they in their day 
shared with the architecture of churches 
and ecclesiastical establishments the same 
principles both of construction and deco- 
ration. In the matter of documentary evi- 
dence likewise bearing upon this subject, 
the want of general information derived 
from this most valuable source has arisen 
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not from any want of such evidence, but 
solely from its remaining in almost un- 
broken seclusion, closed against inquirers. 

At length we are able to invite the at- 
tention of our readers to a publication 
which in itself does much to give its due 
place to our national domestic architec- 
ture, from the period of what must be 
regarded as really its commencement 
until Gothic art amongst us was rising to 
its zenith. Mr. Hudson Turner has pro- 
duced a volume which at once takes its 
place-amongst standard works of its class. 
Its pages are what we should have ex- 
pected from their author’s pen; and with 
these are associated a copious series of en- 
gravings of the highest interest and value. 

Mr. Turner’s plan in executing his 
task has been to commence with a gene- 
ral sketch of the condition of what may 
be legitimately considered domestic archi- 
tecture in England anterior to the twelfth 
century, together with remarks upon the 
military buildings of the Saxons, the cas- 
tles of the Normans, building materials, 
workmen, and designs, and the drawings 
in early MSS.; his essay then falls into 
two great divisions, severally assigned to 
the domestic architecture of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries; each division 
comprises two chapters, the one devoted 
to ‘‘ general remarks,’’ and the other to 
detailed descriptions of existing remains ; 
a chapter of ‘* historical illustrations’’ fol- 
lows, containing extracts from the liberate 
rolls of Henry III., and the whole is com- 
pleted with supplementary notes, illus- 
trative specimens of foreign examples, and 
an appendix of documents printed in ea- 
tenso. The material and arrangement of 
the work are evidently good, and the reader 
will find the treatment equally deserving 
his approbation. 

The peculiar researches connected with 
the subject of the work before us corro- 
borate the conclusion already drawn from 
investigations into the history of our eccle- 
siastical architecture, to the effect that the 
civilising influence of the Romans upon 
the native islanders was of no permanent 
character, and that consequently the with- 
drawal of the troops of the declining em- 
pire was the signal for a rapidly progressive 
relapse into the barbarism which prevailed 
before the Roman arms had reached our 
shores. The arts introduced by the con- 
quering legions, apparently never very 
highly cultivated in Britain, (for, as Mr. 
Turner well observes, the finer relics of 
Roman art ‘‘ which have been found in 
this country are supposed to have been 
imported,’’) became almost immediately 
extinct, leaving it for succeeding ages 
to introduce them afresh, and impart to 
them both new distinctive characteristics, 
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and also whatsoever amount of vitality 
they might subsequently possess. Archi- 
tecture, therefore, properly so called, 
whether ecclesiastical, military, or domes- 
tic, must be regarded for a long space 
of time after the Roman occupation as 
having ceased to be. Throughout those 
dark and agitated ages, the mass of the 
population dwelt in huts of the rudest 
description. The Saxon princes them- 
selves were so little in advance of their 
people, that their hall for the feast or 
the council, as occasion might require, 
at night served as a species of common 
dormitory to the prince himself, with his 
chieftains, his warriors, and his retainers. 
At most, a single apartment for the pur- 
pose of comparatively secluded repose, 
with the hall, composed the palace. And 
these halls were unquestionably very gene- 
rally built of wood, with some few excep- 
tions in which stone was the constructive 
material, ‘‘ more Romano.’’ With the 
settlement of the Normans, the Roman- 
esque of Normandy became so completely 
naturalized in our island, that the term 
‘* Norman Architecture’’ is understood 
to imply this form of the Romanesque as 
it flourished in England. Now, we know 
very well what this Norman Architecture 
is in buildings for ecclesiastical purposes ; 
and here and there are well known ex- 
amples of the stern, strong keep of a 
Norman fortress; but what might have 
been the cotemporary practice of domestic 
building has hitherto been a question with 
which but few persons have concerned 
themselves. Mr. Hudson Turner has 
shewn that the domestic architecture of 
the Anglo-Normans was in its details 
identical with the architecture of their 
churches, whensoever they erected do- 
mestic edifices of stone. For their houses, 
wood long continued to be with the Anglo- 
Normans the prevailing material; and the 
great majority of the dwellings of the 
English throughout the Norman era were 
utterly devoid of all semblance of archi- 
tectural character. It continued to be 
the same in the 13th century as it had 
been in the century preceding; the ordi- 
nary dwellings were of the rudest and 
most short-lived description, while the 
few houses which were at once of greater 
importance and better capacity for endu- 
rance shared, with ecclesiastical edifices, 
in the architectural peculiarities of the 
day. There was but one system of build- 
ing in general use, whether in cities, 
towns, or in the smaller clusters of edi- 
fices for the purpose of human occupa- 
tion. Log-houses, or hovels of timber 
covered with thatch, abounded in the 
streets of London itself; and of their 
excessive meanness we have a striking 
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illustration in a decree promylgated by 
the citizens in the reign of King John, 
after a disastrous fire which devastated 
the metropolis in the year 1212; by this 
ordinance every alderman is enjoined to 
have in readiness “a proper hook and 
cord,’’ with which, in case of future sud- 
den fire, or other similar emergency, any 
dwellings considered dangerous might be 
summarily pulled down and destroyed. 

As in earlier times, the hall consti- 
tuted with the Normans the principal part 
of the dwelling: it was of large dimen- 
sions, rising from the ground to the open 
roof, and was used for various purposes. 
‘The private, or bed, room, annexed to 
the hall (there being frequently only one), 
was situated on the second story, and was 
called, from an early period, the ‘solar’ 
or ‘solere ;' the chamber beneath it, on a 
level with the hall, was called the ‘ cellar,’ 
and used as such. It would appear that 
there was no internal communication be- 
tween the cellar and the solar; access from 
the latter to the hall being had by stairs of 
stone or wood within the hall or on its 
exterior.’? Whatever offices or additional 
buildings were required, appear to have 
been of a strictly temporary kind, and were 
erected to suit any present exigency. 
‘* Such were the accommodations deemed 
necessary in a manor-house of the twelfth 
century ; one might be larger than an- 
other, but the same simple plan appears 
to have been common toall.” . . .. 
‘It is certain, however, that some houses 
were built during this century on a dif- 
ferent plan, viz., in the form of a paralle- 
logram, and consisting of an upper story, 
between which and the ground floor there 
was, sometimes, no internal communica- 
tion. The lower apartment in such cases 
was vaulted, and the upper room ap- 
proached by a flight of steps on the out- 
side ; it was the only habitable chamber, 
and in it were frequently the only windows 
and fire place.” (P. 6.) 

In the thirteenth century the same ge- 
neral style still prevailed, with the excep- 
tion that towards its close additional apart- 
ments began to be introduced, and the 
general fittings and appliances for do- 
mestic uses shew signs of incipient im- 
provement. During this century manor- 
houses increased considerably in number, 
and the feudal castles assumed somewhat 
of a domestic character. 

Among the examples of the twelfth 
century, which Mr. Turner describes in 
detail, the most remarkable are the hall 
of Oakham Castle; the Refectory of Dover 
Priory; the buildings at Lincoln known 
as the Jew’s House and the Guild of 
St. Mary, or John of Gaunt’s Stables; 
Moyes’ Hall, Bury St. Edmund’s; and 
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the remains called the King’s House at 
Southampton. ‘The house called the 
Jew’s House at Lincoln,” says Mr. Tur- 
ner, ‘*is perhaps one of the most cele- 
brated and best known of the remains of 
this period: it is situated on the steep 
hill, and has the front to the street tole- 
rably perfect: the most remarkable fea- 
ture is the doorway, which is enriched 
with ornaments, closely corresponding 
with Bishop Alexander’s work in the Ca- 
thedral; the head of the doorway also 
forms an arch to carry the fire-place and 
chimney above. There are no marks of 
an original fire-place on the ground floor, 
and the principal room appears to have 
been up-stairs. Some of the windows are 
good Norman, of two lights, with a shaft 
between. The house is small, and seems 
to have consisted of two rooms only, one 
on the ground floor and one above ; these 
may, however, have been originally di- 
vided by partitions ; the interior has en- 
tirely lost all original character. A little 
higher up the hill, on the opposite side of 
the street, is another house of about the 
same period, but plainer and not so per- 
fect: the same arrangement of the arch 
of the doorway carrying the fire-place is 
found here also: the Norman ornamented 
string on a level with the floor may be 
traced along two sides of this house, which 
stands at a corner, and some windows 
may be distinguished, but less perfect than 
at the Jew’s House.’’—p. 42. 

Of domestic buildings erected during 
the first half of the thirteenth century, 
Mr. Turner considers it more than pro- 
bable that the Hall at Winchester is the 
sole existing relic. The reign of the 
third Henry, on the contrary, with that 
of Edward I., can claim a comparatively 
numerous series of buildings, which yet 
exist to demoustrate the progress made 
by domestic architecture under those mo- 
narchs. Aydon Castle, a manor-house 
in Northumberland, fortified to resist the 
ever-dreaded violence of the border, is a 
fine and valuable example. Others of 
equal excellence are Little Wenham Hall 
in Suffolk, a manor-house at Charney in 
Berkshire, the hall at Stoke Say, and the 
manor-house at Acton Burnel, both in 
Shropshire. The Hall at Little Wenham 
Mr. Turner thus describes: ‘‘ The ma-~ 
terial of the walls of this house is chiefly 
brick, mixed in parts with flint. The 
bricks are mostly of the modern Flemish 
shape, but there are some of other forms 
and sizes, bearing a general resemblance 
to Roman bricks or tiles. The colour of 
the bricks varies considerably. The but- 
tresses and dressings are of stone. The 
plan is a parallelogram, with a square 
tower at one angle; on the outside the 
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scroll-moulding is used as a string, and 
it is continued all round, shewing that the 
house is entire as originally built; at one 
angle, where the external stair-case was 
originally placed, some other building ap- 
pears to have been added at a later period, 
though since removed ; of this additional 
structure one Elizabethan doorway re- 
mains, with an inscription built in above 
it. The ground-room is vaulted with a 
groined vault of brick with stone ribs, 
which are merely chamfered; they are 
carvied on semi-octagon shafts with plainly 
moulded capitals. The windows of this 
lower room are small plain lancets, widely 
splayed internally. The upper room has 
a plain timber roof, and the fire-place is 
blocked up. The windows have seats in 
them, and at the end of the room near 
the door is a recess or niche forming a 
sort of cupboard. Both the house and 
the tower are covered with flat leaden 
roofs, having brick battlements all round, 
with a coping formed of moulded bricks 
or tiles, some of which are original, and 
others of the Elizabethan period. The 
tower is a story higher than the body of 
the house, and has a similar battlement 
and coping: the crenelles, which are at 
rather long intervals, are narrow with 
wide merlons between them. In one 
corner of the tower is a turret with a 
newel staircase. 

‘© On the upper story of the projecting 
square tower is the chapel, which opens 
into the large room or hall at one corner. 
It is a small vaulted chamber; the east 
window is of three lights, with three 
foliated circles in the head of early-English 
character ; the north and south windows 
are small lancets, widely splayed within ; 
in the east jamb of the south window is a 
very good piscina with a detached shaft at 
the angle, the capital of which has good 
early-English mouldings; the basin is 
destroyed. On the north side of the 
altar-place is another niche like a piscina, 
but without any basin; it has a trefoil 
head, with a bold scroll-moulding for a 
hood terminated by masks. The vault is 
of a single bay, with good ribs, of early- 
English character, springing from corbels, 
the two eastern being heads, the two 
western plain tongues. On the east side 
of the east window is a bracket for an 
image. The west end of the chapel con- 
sists of a good early English doorway, 
with a window on each side of it of two 
lights, with an octagonal shaft between 
them; the labels both of the door and 
windows are good scroll-mouldings, that 
of the doorway terminated by bosses of 
foliage, those of the windows by masks. 
On the south side of the chapel is another 
small doorway opening to the staircase ; 
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opposite to this is a low-side-window, a 
small lancet, with a dripstone like the 
others; internally it is widely splayed to 
a round arch; it is situated close to the 
west end of the chapel, and has an original 
wooden shutter. 

‘* The Church of Little Wenham par- 
takes so much of the same features as the 
hall, that there can be no doubt that who- 
ever built the one erected the other.’ 
(p. 153). 

The low-side-window of a chapel at 
the top of a tower, must, we imagine, be 
somewhat difficult to reconcile with the 
greater number of theories respecting this 
singular accessory. 

The Hall of Little Wenham is in a con- 
dition of unusually excellent preservation, 
and shews the original plan almost in com- 
pieteness. The general case differs widely 
from this; our early domestic remains 
being in the greater number of instances 
in a fragmentary state, sometimes fallen 
to ruins, and sometimes scarcely less in- 
jured by recent additions or through in- 
corporation with other and later buildings. 

In the course of his ‘General Re- 
marks’? upon the domestic architecture 
of the thirteenth century, Mr. Hudson 
Turner has introduced valuable essays 


upon the manufacture and use of glass, 
and upon the state and practice of horti- 


culture at that period. He has also with 
his descriptions of the singularly uncom- 
fortable dwellings of those strange times 
associated some highly interesting notices 
of the strictly consistent furniture then in 
use, together with the more important 
domestic processes of life, such as cook- 
ing, baking, &c. Neither are such mat- 
ters as household linen, or knives and 
forks and spoons, &c. omitted. The view 
of domestic life so obtained casts over the 
history of those ages a pleasing light, 
and imparts fresh interest and increased 
value to its pages. We are thus enabled 
to form a just estimate of those times, 
and to bring their lessons of admonition 
to bear truthfully upon the days in which 
our own lot is cast. 

We doubt not that Mr. Turner’s book 
will prove very generally acceptable. It is 
worthy of general acceptation: and true 
literary worth has no need to fear inade- 
quate regard. 

On the state of Agriculture and the 
progress of Arts and Manufactures in 
Britain, during the period and under 
the influence of the Druidical System. 


By the Rev. John Jones, M.A. Rector of 


Llanllyfni, Caernarvonshire. 8vo. pp. 22. 

A Glossary of Terms used for Articles 

of British Dress and Armour. By the 

Rev. John Williams (4d Ithel), M.A, 
8 
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Rector of Lianymowddwy, Merioneth- 
shire. 8v0. pp. 68.—The writer of the 
former of these productions asserts the 
existence of a high state of advance- 
ment in all the arts of life among the 
natives of this country during the period 
of what is styled “the Druidical sys- 
tem.’’ He states that ‘‘ implements of 
husbandry, and every variety of wheel 
carriages, were in general use before the 
Roman eagle visited their shores ; and the 
water mills, by which their corn was 
ground, must have created as much as- 
tonishment as the war chariots which 
mowed down the ranks of their enemies.”’ 

.. “Tt must also be admitted that, what- 
ever advancement in art, whether as re- 
gards the anvil, the loom, or the saw, may 
be traced among the Gauls, would apply 
equally to Britain, as the undisturbed seat 
of discipline and study, from whence scien- 
tific discoveries might be expected to 
emanate.”’ . “'The Britons had not 
only their vessels for the export and im- 
port of merchandise, but also an armed 
navy for protecting their trade, and for 
keeping the other maritime states in sub- 
jection. If the former were composed of 
osiers, and covered with hides, the latter 
were built of oak boards, with iron bolts, 
and furnished with chain cables.’’ Fur- 
ther, that the manufacture of linen and 
woollen fabrics must have occupied the 
attention of the Druids; that the art of 
dyeing was well understood, and also that 
of falling ; that they made soap, and brewed 
with hops. These extracts will be suffi- 
cient as samples of a composition which 
might be pronounced to be a very inte- 
resting and important dissertation if its 
statements could be strictly relied upon ; 
but when we add that few authorities 
are cited, that foremost among the few 
are the Triads, poetical fragments of un- 
certain date, and which must have suf- 
fered many modifications and additions 
in oral transmission; and that a slight 
foundation of authority is too plainly the 
groundwork of a visionary superstructure, 
we must regret that the Welsh antiquaries 
should continue to pursue this plan of 
mere essay-writing (first fostered by their 
annual prize compositions), in which a 
few well-turned periods are made to take 
the place of substantial research. 

The Glossary by Mr. Williams (Ab 
Ithel) proceeds on a different plan, and is 
more of the kind of work the Welsh anti- 
quaries require, in order to make any true 
progress in archeology. His definitions 
are supported by examples; and to some 
extent these examples are furnished with 
dates. A discrimination of periods is a 
point to which attention should be criti- 
cally directed ; for in all countries terms 
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change their import from time to time, 
almost as much as articles of manufacture 
themselves change their form and fashion. 
In every case the addition of the date to 
the passage quoted would be desirable in 
such a glossary. It would have been 
further improved, particularly for the use 
of those who are not conversant with the 
language, by some etymological explana- 
tions. Such is the uncertainty of Welsh 
orthography, and so numerous the com- 
pound terms employed, that either groups 
of words or cross-references appear neces- 
sary, to arrive at all the information such 
a glossary contains. Thus, in the se- 
veral varieties of chains and collars, which 
were a prominent distinction among the 
Gauls and Britons, we meet them in 
nearly every page of this glossary under 
some name or other; but the author has 
not attempted to distinguish the parti- 
cular meaning of the various terms em- 
ployed. An aerwy is a collar or chain 
for the neck; sois gordd-dorch; so is 
cadwen, and cadwyn ; so is cae ; and so is 
coler. The last is evidently the English 
word adopted by the Welsh; as are 
baner, curas, pencel, salet, tabar (a tabard, 
said to be mentioned by Taliesin in the 
sixth century: sed qgu/?), targed, and 
others. Cae, which Mr. Williams ex- 
plains to be ‘‘ a ring ; a necklace; an or- 
namental wreath,’’ seems to have been 
rather a fibula or brooch. Caeadau (pl.) 
occur as the clasps of shoes. Rwy is a 
ring ; which appears under several com- 
binations, none of which are explained 
by our author. The first is that we have 
already mentioned, ae-rwy—but what is 
the meaning of the first syllable? Bodrwy 
is explained as meaning a thumb ring, sc. 
bawd-rwy ; this is the word, we believe, 
in modern use for a ring of any kind, the 
simple word rwy being obsolete ; breich- 
rwy isa bracelet* for the arm; eurrwy 
a gold ring; eurfodrwy, the same (its 
elements, we presume, being eur-bawd- 
rwy) ; godrwy, a wreath or chain ; modrwy, 
a finger ring (does not this change from 
bodrwy take place after fy—sc. fy modrwy, 
my ring?). Another term for a ring is 





* There is also the word breichledr for 
a bracelet, which is explained as meaning 
a leathern band for the arm. The final 
letter being dropped, as happens in other 
Welsh words (the name Llanbed, for Llan- 
bedr (Lampeter), is an instance), it be- 
came breichled, and hence our own bracelet. 
The term buckler comes from the pa- 
rallel compound dwecledr; though the 
latter portion of that word has been 
derived from cledyr, athin board of wood, 
and the meaning of its first portion is 
obscure. 
Gent. Mac. Vou, XXXVI. 
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dorch or dyrch, from the Latin torguis. 
This occurs under various combinations, 
but all of them apparently applied to the 
favourite neck-ornament, except dur- 
dorch, which is explained as ‘the ring 
of a haburgeon.”? Amdorch is “ an en- 
circling wreath ;” eurdorch a golden collar; 
gordd-dorch ‘ a collar, a chain, or torque 
for the neck ;’’ gorthorch (of course the 
same word) “a superior wreath ; a torque; ~ 
a collar ’’—whether connected in etymon 
with ‘‘ gwrydd, a wreath,’’ we are not in- 
formed. Mwndorch is “a collar, or 
wreath for the neck ;’’ ‘‘ mwndilws, a neck 
ornament, a necklace ;’’ and mynygldlws 
and mynyg/dorch are other orthographies of 
the same words, though entered distinctly 
by Mr. Williams. Mwnwg]/ is explained in 
the ordinary Welsh dictionaries as “ the 
neck,”’ and is said by Mr. Edward Lhwyd 
in his Archeologia Britannica to be the 
original of the Latin monile,f a word 
which was chiefly applied to a necklace, 
though Ainsworth explains it as ‘‘an or- 
nament for any part of the body.’’ The 
Welsh ‘‘ ¢lws,’’ which is joined to it in 
the compounds mwndlws and mynygidlws, 
is ‘‘a jewel’’ of any kind: and we find 
breich-diws as another word for a bracelet 
in the Welsh dictionaries, though not in 
Mr. Williams’s Glossary. 

We turn to another word. Cw/fi is ex- 
plained as ‘‘ a cowl;’’ cwflen as “a cap or 
hat, a hunting cap ;” cwlen as ‘‘a hat;’’ 
cowyll as “a garment or cloak, with a 
veil, presented by the husband to his bride 
on the morning after marriage ;” cochi as 
“a mantle, probably, as we infer from the 
etymology of the word, of a red colour ;”’ 
and cwewll as ‘‘ a cowl.’’ But surely this 
is all one word under slightly different 
forms. From its latter and more guttural 
pronunciations seems to have been de- 
rived the Latin cucullus: nor does Mr. 
Williams, when in this instance he intro- 
duces etymology, appear to be correct in 
connecting it with the colour coch, red. 
We find the word once more, entered 
under the awful orthography ‘‘ barddgwce- 
cwill, a hood of sky blue, which the privi- 
leged bard wore upon all occasions that 
he officiated, as a graduated badge or lite- 
rary ornament. This habit (it is added) 
was borrowed from the British Bards by 
the Druids of Gaul, and from them by the 
Romans, who called it Bardocucullus, or 
the Bard’s Cowl. (See James’ Patriarchal 
Religion, &c. p. 75.) 

Gallia Santonico vestit te bardocucullo, 
Cercopithecarum penula nuper erat. 
Martial, 14, 128.” 





+t Some other words now before us 
correspond to the Latin, as, U/uryg, lorica; 
saeth, sagitta ; yspicell, spiculum. 
3F 
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Now, we English have a fixed idea of 
the meaning of cowl, that it was the hood 
of a monk; but our Welsh friends seem 
undetermined whether it was a hood, a 
cloak, or a mantle; for Mr. Jones, at p. 
18 of his essay, asserts that ‘‘ the bardo- 
cucullus, or purple mantle of the bardic 
costume, affords another specimen of 
early manufacture.’’ It might be a curi- 
ous fact to ascertain its real form, but 
whether it has been determined in James’s 
Patriarchal Religion we cannot say. Just 
before noticing the bardo-cucullus Mr. 
Jones says, ‘‘ The daina was a Gaulish 
term for a woollen cassock of native manu- 
facture, the weaving of which occupied 
great numbers of the population (vide 
Plautus). The gawna was another species 
of coarse covering of wool peculiar to 
them, according to Varro:’’ but neither 
of these words is placed in Mr. Wil- 
liams’s Glossary. 


Consuetudines Kancia. <A history of 
Gavelkind and other remarkable customs 
of the county of Kent. By Charles Sandys, 
F.S.A. (Cantianus.) London, 8vo. 1451. 
—Lambard, in his Perambulation of Kent, 
published a Norman-French Custumal of 
that county, an enumeration, that is, of 
its peculiar customs, which custumal had 
been allowed by John de Berwike and 
his companions, justices in eyre, in Kent, 
in the 2lst year of the reign of Ed- 
ward I, This very curious document 
professes to set forth such privileges 
as appertained to Gavelkind tenements 
and their holders ‘‘ before the conquest, 
and at the conquest, and ever since.’’ 
It declares ‘‘ that all the bodies of Kent- 
ishmen be free, as well as the other free 
bodies of England,’ that they might 
grant or sell their lands without license of 
their lords, that their lands should not 
escheat on conviction of felony, but that, 
as was said ‘‘ in Kentish,’’ 

The father to the bough 
And the son to the plough ; 


that the wife’s dower should be one half; 
and that Gavelkind lands were not de- 
scendible to the eldest son but partible 
amongst all the sons; with various other 
traditionary privileges. 

This paper is the foundation and text 
of Mr. Sandys’s book. He assumes that 
the Custumal in question is ‘‘a vener- 
able code of Saxon laws and customs, 
which has peculiar claims upon the at- 
tention not only of the antiquary but 
of the historian and the legislator, the 
philosopher and the patriot,’’ and com- 
ments upon it accordingly. With a full- 
ness of Kentish and antiquarian fervour 
he begins at the beginning, contends for 
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the literal accuracy of the common ac- 
count of the landing of Hengist and Horsa 
in their three chiules, discards the criti- 
cism of Mr. Kemble and other modern 
inquirers, and by the simple process of 
taking every thing which he finds in Bede, 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, and other 
ancient authorities, for granted, arrives at 
conclusions entirely opposite to those 
which have been come to by all the pre- 
sent race of Anglo-Saxon antiquaries and 
scholars. 

Very modern and excellent are the typo- 
graphy and lithography of Mr. Sandys’s 
book, and very creditable the diligence he 
has displayed in collecting together his 
materials, although from no recondite or 
uncommon authorities, but its spirit and 
style are those of certain of the antiquaries 
of the last century. There is the same 
care to heap together every thing which 
an extremely liberal construction may 
deem to be illustrative, the same innocence 
of all proper philological learning, the 
same disregard of what is now esteemed to 
be reasonable criticism, the same large 
conclusions from small premises, which 
distinguished those very worthy but some- 
what unwise gentlemen. 

It is far from pleasing to us to speak 
disparagingly of any antiquarian publica- 
tion, but the interests of literature, no less 
than our duty as critics, require that we 
should state clearly that such works as 
these belong to a time and aschool that are 
past, and are therefore no longer desirable. 
What, for instance, can be more unneces- 
sary than such comments as the present 
author offers to us upon the clauses in the 
Custumal which relate to the personal 
freedom of Kentish men, and the liberal 
dower of Kentish women? In the former 
instance he starts off with the doctrine of 
divine providence, which he illustrates 
from the works of King Alfred, and then, 
glancing back at Abraham, sketches in 
outline the history of the universal monar- 
chies, and sets forth the establishment of 
the Saxons and Angles in Britain as an 
accomplishment of prophecy; he then 
dashes off into a comparison of Magna 
Charta with the Kentish Custumal, and 
after detailing the history of the various 
charters of liberties, and alluding to the 
condition of the villeins, observes, with 
O’Connell-like eloquence, ‘¢ Did Magna 
Charta unloose their bonds? Did Magna 
Charta proclaim freedom to the slave, and 
say to him, Arise, be free? Did Magna 
Charta hold out to the hereditary bonds- 
mana ray of hope, any prospect of en- 
franchisement?’’—and so forth. After 
which there is a page of sensible extracts 
from what Lambard and Robinson have 
said about this particular clause of the 
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Custumal, and then the comment closes 

with 22 lines from Drayton’s Polyolbion ;— 

Of all the English shires be thou surnam’d 
the free, 

And foremost ever plac’t, when they shall 
reckon’d be. 


Would it not have been better to have 
let Abraham and the monarchies alone, 
and have given us some real information 
as to the extent to which this peculiar 
claim of freedom for the men of Kent 
had been allowed in the courts? whether 
it was ever sanctioned by the legislature 
(as is contended)? whether it was confined, 
as the Custumal would lead us to suppose, 
to Gavelkind tenants, or was, as it is as- 
serted, a general privilege appertaining to 
all Kentish-born men and women; and 
if so how it came to pass that, according to 
Somner, there have been villeins in Kent ? 
These questions lie upon the very surface 
of the inquiry before the author, and are 
many of them indicated in his extract 
from Robinson. Some information upon 
them would have been worth a great deal 
more than the lines from Drayton. 

Again, as to the dower question, the 
author, who, we have remarked, loves to 
begin at the beginning, commences by 
contemplating 

“Woman, fresh from the hands of her 
Creator, 

Under his forming hands a creature grew— 

and so on through 27 lines of Milton, 

concluding with a couplet from another 

poet— 

Heaven in our cup the cordial drop hath 
thrown 

To make the bitter draught of life go down!” 


He then, after a few remarks upon 
woman’s “sweet influence, sublime mis- 
sion, and exalted destiny,’’ purposes, “ by 
acandid discussion of her constitutional 
rights,’’ to teach her (that most useful of 
lessons) self-respect and moral dignity— 
“Respect thyself, and man will respect thee 

too.” 


In pursuance of this humane purpose 
he first quotes, in the original Anglo- 
Saxon, with a translation, all the passages 
in the Anglo-Saxon laws relating to women. 
Having thus got through a good many pages, 
he remembers that King Cnut, in the law 
which the author has first quoted, forbids 
any man to sell a woman for money. Ap- 
prehensive, with a Bottom-like kindliness, 
that ‘‘ the delicacy and sensibility of the 
fair daughters of Kent may be alarmed at 
the notion of such a mere mercenary trans- 
action,” the author proceeds to inquire into 
the meaning of the A.-S.verb yyllan, giving 
a page and a-half of examples from the 
Anglo-Saxon Gospels, Alfred’s Boethius, 
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and so forth, to prove that in the Anglo- 
Saxon to “ sell’? means to ‘ give;’’ and 
thus he thinks to ‘‘ remove from the breasts 
of our fair countrywomen the notion that 
their Saxon ancestors were such barba- 
rians.’’ Like our author, we have no wish 
to alarm the Kentish ladies; but we may 
venture to suggest that, in spite of all 
Mr. Sandys’s learning, it does not seem to 
us that it can matter much to the ladies, 
nor that it could have mattered much to 
their grandmothers of the twenty-fifth 
generation, whether they were given or 
sold, so long as it was ‘for money,” 
which we take it was the gist of the trans- 
action, although those words remain un- 
noticed by Mr. Sandys. 

The author then runs off upon the topics 
of the ‘‘ marriage settlement, with the 
dowry, jointure, pin-money, provision for 
children, trustees, and other incidents ; ’’ 
and thinking “ that it may be interesting to 
our fair readers to peruse an Anglo-Saxon 
marriage settlement,” he accordingly treats 
them with a sight of “the agreement that 
Godwine made with Byrhtric when he his 
daughter wooed.’’ Having thus concluded 
his lesson for the Kentish ladies in their 
constitutional rights, the author comes to 
his real business, which, by the aid of 
Robinson and others who have gone before 
him, he treats with knowledge. 

We would not wish that it should be 
inferred that the whole book is exactly 
like what we have quoted; but the same 
animus, and the same anxiety for super- 
abundant illustration (piling one irrelevant 
thing upon the top of another), pervade it 
throughout, and render it a book of which 
we may truly repeat, that it is of that kind 
which is no longer desirable. 


A Little Book of Songs and Ballads, 
gathered from Ancient Musick Books, 
MS. and Printed. By E. F. Rimbault, 
LL.D. &e. Small 8vo.—Some old songs 
are worth preservation for their intrinsic 
merits—their quaint humour, their hearty 
spirit, and their genuine idiomatic ex- 
pression; others may be interesting from 
the illustrations they afford either to 
history or literature; whilst the rest 
may be wisely left buried in the congenial 
dust of less fastidious ages. In the present 
collection many readers will consider that 
there are some two or three which pro- 
perly belong to the last description. 
Antiquarian zeal is apt now and then a 
little to outrun the restraints of modern 
propriety: which is especially to be 
regretted in an instance like the ‘pre- 
sent. In culling a garland there is 
more room for delicacy of taste than in 
editing the entire works of an old author. 
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In the latter case mutilation or omis- 
sion may be inadvisable; but such a 
condition does not apply where an editor’s 
choice is free. But, if this volume is not, 
on that account, adapted for the world- 
wide circulation enjoyed by the Percy 
ballads, it is full of interesting matter 
for the curious. The songs are derived 
from a great variety of sources, and are 
either resuscitated from the slumber of 
many generations, or are superior versions 
and more perfect copies of ballads already 
revived by literary antiquaries. Their col- 
lection proves the editor’s research ; whilst 
the introductory comments furnish ample 
evidence of Dr. Rimbault’s great and gene- 
ral familiarity with our early literature. 

Many of our old English songs are po- 
litical, and such almost uniformly bor- 
row their figurativeallusions from heraldry, 
that unwritten language of feudal chivalry. 
Those to whom the poet was opposed were 
satyrized under the names of the heraldic 
‘* beasts ’’ displayed on their coat-armour 
or their other gentilitial insignia ; and if 
the bard was engaged in loyal or laudatory 
strains he still employed the like symbols. 
The first song in the present collection, 
being in praise of Arthur Prince of Waies, 
has this burthen— 


From stormy wyndes and grevous wether, 
Good Lord! preserve the Ostrige Fether. 


The second sings the praises of the 
White Rose, and ‘‘ was evidently (says 
* Dr. Rimbault) written about the year 1500, 
out of compliment to Elizabeth daughter 
of Edward 1V.and consort of Henry VII.” 


This day now dawes, 
This gentill day dawes, 
And I must home gone. 
In a glorious garden grene, 
Saw I syttyng a comly quene; 
Among the flowers that fresh byn, 
She gadered a rose and set betwene. 
The lyly-white rose me-thought I sawe. 
And ever she sang, 
This day now dawes, 
This gentill day dawes, 
And I must home gone. 


In that garden be floures of hew, 
The gelofir gent that she well knew, 
The floure-de-luce she did on rewe, 
And said that Whyte Rose is most trewe, 
The garden to rule by ryghtwis lawe, 
The lyly-white rose me-thought I sawe; 
And ever she sang, 
This day now dawes, 
This gentill day dawes, 
And I must home gone. 


Dr. Rimbault shows in his introduc- 
tion that this song was exceedingly popular 
in Scotland, being alluded to by Gavin 
Douglas, Dunbar, and other poets of that 
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country. Alexander Montgomery lias a 
set of verses commencing 

Hay, now the day dawis, 

The jolie cok crawis. 

Is not ‘‘dawes’’ for dawns altogether a 
Scoticism ? In which case the original song 
would be from Scotland; and the last 
word of its burden will have been gang, 
rhyming perfectly with sang. The third 
song commemorates Margaret queen of 
Scotland as “the Rose both Red and 
Whyte :’’ the sixth describes Henry the 
Eighth, on his first expedition to France, 
as the ** Rose, not yet full blowne.” Thus 
it is evident that to appreciate the po- 
etical imagery of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries some heraldic lore is 
requisite; which is unfortunately not 
always supplied with accuracy. Dr. 
Rimbault details at length the apocry- 
phal story of the plume and motto of 
the king of Bohemia slain at Cressy; 
having first stated that ‘‘ a distinguishing 
mark of honour peculiar to the Prince of 
Wales consists of a plume of three ostrich 
feathers, with an ancient coronet ;’’ but 
the song on which the editor comments 
affords one proof among others that at the 
beginning of the 16th century the royal 
cognizance of “ the ostrich feather ’’ was 
still given single, or merely inserted in a 
scroll, and had not yet been combined into 
a plume and made into a species of crest 
by insertion within a coronet. On this 
subject a disquisition by the late Sir Harris 
Nicolas in the Archeologia may be con- 
sulted. 

We turn to a later page in the book, 
where Dr. Rimbault is, we believe, the 
first to combat an error which has been 
often repeated by his brother editors, and 
which he attributes originally to Mr. 
Douce. It relates to the term ‘‘ whiffler,’’ 
applied to the leaders of public proces- 
sions. 

“ The derivation of this word is from 
whiffle, to disperse as by a puff of wind, 
to scatter. Douce says whiffle is another 
name for a fife or a small flute, but he is 
not supported by any authority. A whiffer, 
in its original signification, evidently meant 
a staff-bearer. ‘ First 4 whifflers (as 
servitours) by two and two, walking before, 
with white staves in their hands, and red 
and blew ribbons hung beltwise upon their 
shoulders ; these make way for the com- 
pany.’ A Storehouse of Armoury and 
Blazon, by Randle Holme, book iii. chap. 
3, fol. 127.”’ 

We think Dr, Rimbault is here right : 
and that the whifflers were never musi- 
cians, but merely strong fellows employed 
to make way for those who followed. 
The stanza which has suggested the note 
is this : 
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Tobacco is a Whyffler, 
And cries “‘ huff! snuff!’ with fuarie; 
His pipes his club and linke; 
He’s the wiser that does drinke; 
Thus arm’d I fear not a furie. 


The capacity in which whifflers were 
chiefly known was as the advanced guard 
of the London Lord-Mayor’s show, and 
other corporation processions, when they 
were customarily disguised as savage-men, 
carrying clubs in the morning, and links 
or fireworks in the evening, as on the 
mayor’s return from Guildhall after dinner. 
Thus, Tobacco, when personified as a 
whiffler, used his pipes for club and link, 
crying huff! or be off; snuff! be extin- 
guished and vanish out of the way. The 
song in praise of Tobacco to which the 
verse belongs occurs in ‘‘ Teknogamia, or 
Marriage of Arts,’’ a comedy written by 
Barten Holiday in the reign of James I. 
and which was performed before that 
monarch by some of the Cambridge scholars 
at Woodstock, on a Sunday night, Aug. 
26, 1621, on which occasion the king 
‘* offered once or twice to go away,”’ 
(Nichols’s Progresses, Xc. iii. 714) not 
admiring the performance, we suppose, on 
its general merits, for we can scarcely 
imagine that on such an occasion any of 
the actors would venture so far as to sing 
in praise of tobacco, the herb against 
which the king had whilome directed his 
famous “‘ Counterblast,’’ and which he was 
known to hold so much in abhorrence. 
Dr. Rimbault mentions the year 1618 as 
the date of this play ; but it had been first 
printed in 1610, which is close upon the 
date at which he has found the song, in 
“a MS. set of Part-books, in the hand- 
writing of Thomas Weelkes, a.p. 1609.” 
A misprint (scale for seale) impairs the 
point of the second stanza: 


Tobacco is a Lawyer, 
His pipes do love long cases. 
When our braines it enters 
Our feet do make indentures, 
While we seale with stamping paces. 


The full liberty of emendation which 
was exercised by Bishop Percy may per- 
haps scarcely coincide with our modern 
notions of editorial fidelity ; but there is 
a danger on the other hand. From a fear 
of too great alteration, editors are apt to 
accept what is written as unquestionable. 
Their attention is thus laid asleep, and 
odd results often ensue. The last stanza 
of the Tom o’ Bedlam song in p. 205 
offers an example :— 


With a host of furious fancies, 
Whereof I am commander, 
With a burning spear, 

And a horse of air, 
To the wilderness I wander ; 
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With a knight of ghosts and shadows 
I summoned am to tourney, 
Ten leagues beyond. 
The wide world’s end; 
Methinks it is no journey! 


The verb ‘‘ tourney ’’ being spelt in the 
original and here printed with a capital 
letter, the speaker is made to say that he 
is summoned ten leagues-beyond the city 
of Tournay ! 

We will merely add, as an instance of 
one of our former remarks, that Dr. Rim- 
bault has found another version (No. L111.) 
of what Percy justly characterised as that 
excellent song, ‘‘ Love will find out his 
way,’’ and, whilst some of Percy’s moditi- 
cations certainly improve it in polish, 
many readings here are decided improve- 
ments upon the Percy version. 

Modern London ; or, London as it is.— 
Murray, 8vo. 1851. [Murray’s Hand- 
book for Modern London.|—London as 
it is, no longer a city, but, as the editor 
(Mr. Peter Cunningham) reminds us it 
has been happily termed by M. Say, a pro- 
vince covered with houses, is an admira- 
ble theme, either for description or com- 
parison. Old Rome and all the modern 
cities of the civilised world are excelled 
by it, not merely in size, but in its multi- 
tudinous and ever increasing accommo- 
dations and conveniences, and still more 
honourably in its institutions, charitable 
and educational. Many of its peculiar 
features are delineated in the work before 
us, and even persons who are tolerably 
familiar with its immensity will occasion- 
ally be startled at some of the extraordi- 
nary results. Of its population of nearly 
two millions and a-half, 23,517 are en- 
tered in the London Directory as master 
tailors, 28,579 as bootmakers, more than 
40,000 as milliners and dressmakers. The 
domestic servants are stated by Mr. 
Cunningham to “amount to an army of 
168,701.” The quantities of food con- 
sumed in the metropolis in the year 1849 
are altogether inconceivable. The numbers 
as given by Mr. Cunningham cease to 
convey any manageable ideas to the mind. 
Their immensity cannot be grasped. Lead- 
enhall market alone supplied 4,024,400 
head of game; 43,200,000 gallons was the 
consumption of porter and ale ; 2,000,000 
gallons that of spirits; and 65,000 
pipes that of wine. The consumption of 
butchers’ meat and of fish is equally incon- 
ceivable. The streets of London if put 
together would extend 3,000 miles in 
length. The main thoroughfares are tra- 
versed by 3,000 omnibuses and 3,500 cabs, 
employing 40,000 horses. The number 
of vessels of all kinds which entered the 
port of London in 1848 was 32,145, and 
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their tonnage 5,060,956. The sailing 
vessels belonging to London in 1850 
numbered 2,735, and the steamers 318, 
giving employment to crews amounting to 
35,000 men and boys. The number of 
gas lights in the streets is 360,000; the 
quantity of coals consumed annually is 
3,000,000 tons, “ the smoke of which has 
been often traced as far as Reading, 32 miles 
distance, where, at times, it was so dense 
that the elder Herschel was unable to take 
observations ;’’—but did not Herschel live 
at Slough, which is full ten miles nearer 
London than Reading ? 

This work is full of similar extraordi- 
nary details, but the editor’s principal de- 
sign, as explained in his commencing 
paragraph, is to place himself in the posi- 
tion of a guide to a stranger, giving him 
all requisite information respecting where 
and how he may obtain whatever London 
can provide him with, and informing him 
what there is to be seen, where it is, and, 
when necessary, how he is to obtain ac- 
cess to it. In doing this, and especially 
in reference to our historical notabilia, the 
editor has to a certain extent availed him- 
self of his former work ; but much that is 
stated here is altogether new, and espe- 
cially a very excellent account of the 
Chrystal Palace and its contents. Occa- 
sionally, but very seldom, we have met 
with little omissions and blunders, as 
for example :—-Fox, the Martyrologist, is 
registered as buried in St. Giles’s-in-the- 
Fields, instead of in St. Giles’s, Cripple- 
gate; but we have never referred to a 
book containing so many thousand facts 
in which there are so very few mistakes. 
Many visitors to our metropolis have no 
doubt already availed themselves with 
satisfaction of this most useful work ; and 
even stay-at-home people will not fail to 
obtain a great deal of novel information 
from its pages, whenever they refer to 
them. Lazy uninquiring home-keepers 
will be astonished to find what new in- 
terest the facts and traditions which are 
here collected throw around every locality 
in this ‘‘ famous London town.’’ 


Memorials of James Mackness, Esq. 
M.D. author of ** Hastings, a Resort for 
Invalids,”’ &c. Edited by the Author of 
‘* Brampton Rectory,’’ &c. 12mo.—We 
regard this as a charming piece of biogra- 
phy, alike in its subject and in the mode 
in which it is treated. Both are equally 
free from any false glitter or parade. In 
Dr. Mackness we are presented with a 
character earnest in the pursuit of science 
and of every professional accomplishment, 
and at the same time earnest in those 
better objects, the relief and consolation of 
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the afflicted, their moral as well as phy- 
sical alleviation, their temporal peace of 
mind, and their eternal happiness. Him- 
self the victim of distressing ill-health, the 
lesson he derived from it was to relieve 
his fellow-creatures, and to accomplish all 
the good of which his remaining powers 
were capable. The blessed result was 
that he effected more than most of those 
whose bodily strength is greater, and per- 
haps even their mental talents superior. His 
biography conveys a lesson more valuable 
than any that are to be derived from the 
lives of more fortunate or more able men : 
it is that of the good servant who has con- 
scientiously improved the talents com- 
mitted to his trust; and such is the judg- 
ment and good taste with which his friend 
Miss Howard has arranged the materials 
of her book that the interest arising in its 
perusal is kept alive to the end. We do 
not enter into particulars, as the slight 
outline of the life of Dr. Mackness, which 
appeared in the Obituary of our Maga- 
zine for August, will be sufficient to in- 
duce our readers to welcome the present 
volume. 


The West of England and the Exhibition, 
1851. By Herbert Byng Hall, K.S.F. 8vo. 
Lond. 1851.—Mr. Hall was one of the 
agents employed by the Exhibition Com- 
missioners in the organization of local 
committees. His district comprised So- 
merset, Wilts, and a part of Dorsetshire 
and Devon. As he flew along from place 
to place he made notes of what he saw and 
heard. The authority under which he 
travelled rendered him a welcome guest 
in the best houses, and opened to him all 
the workshops of the west. The book 
before us is founded upon notes taken 
during his journeys, and is a smart kind of 
medley of fact and fiction, reflection and 
description. The hurry in which he tra- 
velled necessarily rendered his observa- 
tions imperfect, and the same hurry seems 
to have accompanied the composition of 
his book and its printing. This lament- 
able hurry no doubt accounts for many 
things having crept into it which are ex- 
tremely flippant, inaccurate, and trifling. 


The Cottage Homes of England; or 
suggested Designs and estimated Cost of 


improved Cottage Erections. By J. W. 
Stevenson. 8vo. 1851. — This little book 
contains the details of a subject which lies 
at the beginning of all satisfactory at- 
tempts to improve the condition of our 
labouring classes. The author treats the 
question practically, and his book will 
give information to every one who will 
consider it. 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 

The annual congress of this association 
commenced at Derby on Monday the 
29th of August. At the opening meeting 
the mayor of Derby, Mr. Douglas Fox, 
presided. In the evening the president, 
Sir Oswald Mosley, Bart. delivered an 
inaugural address at the Atheneum—in 
which he took a review of the early state 
of the county, and its chief historical in- 
cidents. He was followed by T. J. Petti- 
grew, esq. who read an eloquent essay on 
the advantages and pleasures of antiquarian 
research. Sir Fortunatus Dwarris also 
read a paper on the local laws, courts, and 
customs of Derbyshire. 

Tuesday, August 20.—This day was 
occupied in an excursion to Chesterfield, 
Bolsover Castle, Hardwick Hall, and 
South Wingfield. At Chesterfield the 
party was met by the Ven. Archdeacon 
Hill and by G. Heathcote, esq. and were 
by them conducted to the church. At 
Bolsover castle they were entertained by 
the Rev. Hamilton Gray, and his lady the 
author of ‘‘The Sepulchres of Etruria,” 
who exhibited their choice assemblage of 
Etruscan vases, and a rich and varied col- 
lection of works of art. Among them is 
a ring containing a portrait of Mary 
Queen of Scots; a pair of pistols which 
belonged to Prince Charles Edward; the 
square hat and the mitre of Cardinal 
York, &c. &c. The Duke of Devonshire 
provided a collation for the party at Hard- 
wick hall. At South Wingfield they were 
met by the Rev. Mr. Halton, the owner 
of the estate, and the Rev. Mr. Erring- 
ton, who read an historical and descriptive 
memoir on that interesting remain. 

Wednesday, August 21.—The next day 
was occupied in visiting Chatsworth, 
Bakewell, Youlgreave, and Haddon Hall. 
At Chatsworth the party was received by 
the Hon. G. H. Cavendish, M.P. (the 
Duke of Devonshire excusing himself from 
having just heard of the death of his friend 
the Earl of Clare,) and Mr. Paxton. At 
Bakewell the Rev. F. Cornish, Vicar of 
the parish, and F. Barker, esq. conducted 
the party over the church; and they next 
repaired to Lomberdale hall, the residence 
of Thomas Bateman, esq. where they in- 
spected his large collection of antiquities, 
chiefly excavated from barrows in the vi- 
cinity ; to Youlgreave church; and lastly 
to Haddon Hall. His Grace the Duke of 
Rutland was here waiting to receive them; 
and a memoir on the history and archi- 
tectural characteristics of the mansion was 


read by Mr. Duesbury. The Duke after 
wards addressed the company, and ex- 
hibited two documents he had brought for 
their inspection, 1. a licence from John 
earl of Mortaine, when regent, in the 
absence of his brother king Richard I. to 
Richard Vernon to inclose his house at 
Haddon with a wall twelve feet high with- 
out loopholes, witnessed by Robert de 
Mara at Clipston, in the year 1193; 2.a 
bull of Pope Alexander 1V. a.p. 1261, 
addressed to the bishop of Coventry, 
granting permission to Sir Richard de 
Harthill to have a chaplain in his house 
at Harthill. 

After the return to Derby, an evening 
meeting was held at the Atheneum; at 
which papers were read—On some of the 
ancient monastic institutions of Derby- 
shire, by J. O. Halliwell, esq.; On the 
armorial bearings of Ferrers and Peverel, 
by J. R. Planché, esq. ; and, On the ancient 
customs of Derbyshire, by Llewellyn 
Jewitt, esq. 

Mr. Eaton Mousley, the Steward of 
the Great Barmote Court, said—that con- 
sidering the antiquity of the mineral laws, 
which related to the Queen’s Field, within 
the soke and wapentake of Wirksworth, 
he had brought the standard dish, kept in 
the Moot Hall, to be exhibited that even- 
ing. The dish is composed of brass, of 
very curious workmanship, and has the 
following inscription :— 

‘This Dishe was made the iiij. day of Oc- 
tober the iiij. yeare of the reigne of kyng 
Henry the viij. before George Earle of Shrewes- 
bury, Steward of the kyngs most Honourable 
Household, and also Steward of allthe honour 
of Tutbery by the assent and consent as wele 
of all the mynors as of all the brenners within 
and at adjoynyng the Lordship of Wyrkys- 
worth percel of the said honour. This Dishe 
to remayne in the moot hall at Wyrkysworth 
hangyng by acheyne, so as the merchanntes 
or mynours may have resorte to the same at 
all tymes to make the tru mesure after the 
same.”? 

By this dish the miners were required 
to regulate their dishes at every half-yearly 
court. 

Mr. Mousley also exhibited a leathern 
jug, commonly called the ‘‘ black jack,’’ 
which was used by the miners ; two ancient 
shovels, by which the lead ore was re- 
moved from the mine into the dish; as 
well as pieces of iron used to get ore, ac- 
cording to the plug-and-feather system. 
He produced a battle-axe of ancient date, 
found at Brassington, of which he (Mr. 
M.) is lord of the manor, and a curious 
piece of lead found near to a Roman sta- 
tion, within the Queen’s Field, and which 
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showed that the ore was smelted by means 
of heath or furze set on fire, without fur- 
naces. ‘ 

Thursday, August 21.—An excursion 
was made to Rolleston hall, Tutbury 
church and castle, Norbury, and Ash- 
bourne. The first-mentioned place is the 
seat of Sir Oswald Mosley, the president, 
who provided a substantial breakfast. At 
Tutbury Mr. Baily gave an interesting 
account of the church. The plain cylin- 
drical piers in the nave are clearly charac- 
teristic of a very early period, of a date 
anterior to 1100. Some recent excava- 
tions have proved that the chancel had a 
semicircular apse, flanked probably by 
side chapels. Among its ruins were found 
some curious fragments of stained glass. 
At Norbury, the Rev. Mr. Broughton, the 
Rector, read a paper on the history of the 
church. Its spacious chancel, which is 
48 feet in length by 20 in width, divided 
from the church by a handsome oak 
screen, is lighted by nine magnificent win- 
dows, filled with the richest stained glass. 
Tt was restored in 1842, previous to which 
the east window was filled in with bricks 
and plaster. At Ashbourne, after viewing 
the church, the Rev. Mr. Errington, the 
Rector, read a paper on the knightly family 
of Cokayne; after which the party re- 
turned to Derby. 

In the evening, at the Athenzeum, papers 
were read—by Mr. Bateman on the bar- 
rows opened by him at various times in 
the hilly districts near Bakewell ;—by Mr. 
Heywood, M.-P. on the Commission of 
1689, appointed to prepare alterations in 
the Book of Common Prayer ;—by Mr. 
Reed, on some Sepulchral Brasses ;—and 
by Mr. Pettigrew, on the discovery of the 
ancient city of Sharcos in Sardinia. 

We extract from Mr. Bateman’s paper 
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gress), some notices of researches made 
by that gentleman which we believe were 
not previously published.* 

1. About the middle of the summer of 
1848, a barrow upon the borders of Sfaf- 
fordshire was opened, which consisted of 
a mound of earth and pebbles, fourteen 
yards across, and two feet high, covering 
a cist placed at its centre, which was com- 
posed of three large flat stones, one end 
being left open, and having the floor paved 
with thin slabs of blue limestone. Within 
this cist was a large skeleton, near the 
head of which was placed a peculiarly ele- 
gant and highly ornamented drinking cup 
8} inches high, inside of which were two 
modelling tools made from the ribs of 
some animal, two beautifully chipped 
barbed arrows, and a spear-head of white 
flint ; outside the vase, two more similar 
arrow-heads were found. In other parts 
of the mound, numerous pieces of human 
bone, stag’s horn, &c. were found, also a 
neat circular-ended flint. As far as the 
cutting extended, which might be five 
yards, it exposed a row of large boulders 
of hard red grit, laid on the surface of the 
ground on which the tumulus was raised ; 
the smaller stones which lay near these 
were almost converted into lime, and were 
mixed with charcoal and calcined bones. 
The head and bones of this skeleton were 
of remarkable size. 

2. A barrow opened near Middleton- 
by- Youlgreave, in March, 1848. It was of 
very small size, indeed, both as to diame- 
ter and height, but was, perhaps, much 
reduced, being situated in a field that had 
been regularly cultivated for a considera- 
ble time ; fortunately the contents, with 
the exception of one skeleton, which lay 
near the top, had been placed in a small 
inclosure of stone sunk a few inches be- 
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* The researches of Mr. Bateman (which have been communicated from time to 
time to the Association) are some of the most successful that have ever been made, as 
a reference to his Vestiges of the Antiquities of Derbyshire, published in 1848, will 
demonstrate. His reports are particularly important, for the facts and details with 
which they abound are authenticated by his personal observation. The field, however, 
which Mr. Bateman has chosen for his investigations, in former times had but few if 
any explorers so patient and careful as himself, and there will be required a vast accu- 
mulation of authenticated materials before deductions from the crania found in barrows 
can be received other than as contributions towards a system, and it is probable that 
many opinions now held by the principal archeologists will be a good deal modified by 
further evidence. Thus we can hardly incline to think that the ornaments, of Kim- 
meridge schale, such as are referred to by Mr. Bateman, were worked with flint tools; 
and we think that many barrows to which an indefinitely remote antiquity is assigned 
will be determined of later date, and, vice versd, that some may be more ancient than is 
generally believed. We hope Mr. Bateman will prosecute his laudable researches; and 
we would venture to draw his attention to the recent discoveries made by Herr 
Worsaae in Denmark, noticed in our July number, as no doubt such traces of the 
nae we of Britain may be found, although as yet unnoticed.— Edit. 
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interment consisted of the skeleton of a 
female in the prime of life, and that of a 
child apparently about four years of age. 
The former had been placed upon the floor 
of ‘the grave, on her left side, with the 
knees contracted; her child was placed 
above her, and rather behind her shoulders; 
they were both surrounded and covered 
with rats’ bones innumerable, and near 
the female lay a cow’s tooth, an article 
almost invariably found with the more 
ancient interments. Round the neck of 
the adult skeleton was a necklace of vari- 
ously shaped beads and ornaments of 
Kimmeridge coal and bone, upon the 
whole, something like those found at Cow 
Low, in 1846, and described in the Journal 
of the Association. The various pieces 
found upon the present occasion are 420 
in number; this large number is accounted 
for by the fact that 328 of the beads are 
of very small size; 54 of them are of a 
larger cylindrical shape, and the remain- 
ing 18 are studs and plates, some of which 
are ornamented with punctured devices. 
Taken altogether, the necklace is a sur- 
prising example of primitive industry, and 
the time consumed in forming it under 
the disadvantages, resulting from imperfect 
tools of flint or stone, must have been very 
considerable indeed; but when we take 
into account the spare time at the dis- 
posal of savages, who lived by the chase, 
and who had no mental employment, we 
cease to feel surprise at such proofs of 
laborious idleness. There does not appear 
to be any great difference in the form of 
the sculls of those individuals, who lived 
during the earliest metallurgic ages; in 
some instances their mode of interments 
partakes more of the nature of grave 
burials, holes being sunk in the rock 
wherein to deposit the body, over which 
was piled the sepulchral mound, some- 
times to a very large size ; but, from the 
prevailing shortened formation of the cra- 
niums, Mr. Bateman is of the opinion that 
the race is identical with the last described, 
and consequently infers, that the transition 
to the use of metal was not brought about 
either suddenly or by means of any hostile 
irruption or colonization. 

3. In June 1848, was examined a muti- 
lated barrow, not very far from Mining- 
low, which had originally been about four 
feet in height ; it consisted of tempered 
and compact earth down to the natural 
level, below which, in the centre of the 
tumulus, there appeared a fabric of very 
large stones, the two uppermost of which 
were placed vertically, whilst all the rest 
were laid in an horizontal position, with- 
out any design or order, save that the 
lowest course was laid hollow, so as not 
to be in contact with the floor of the ex- 
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cavation, in the interior of which they 
were piled up, and which was cut out at 
least eight feet below the natural surface ; 
thus rendering the entire depth, from the 
summit of the barrow, about twelve feet. 
Underneath these large stones was laid 
the skeleton of a man of fine proportions, 
apparently the only individual interred in 
the hill. When buried he had been enve- 
loped in a skin, the hairy covering of 
which was in many places apparent, par- 
ticularly so upon the verdigris covering 


both a bronze dagger and celt of the same 


metal, which were discovered with the 
skeleton ; on the latter instrument there 
are also distinct impressions of fern leaves, 
handfuls of which, in a decayed state, 
surrounded the bones from head to feet. 
From these leaves being only discernible 
on one side of the celt, whilst the other 
side presents traces of the hide alone, it is 
very evident that the fern was strewed 
over and around the body, which was 
clothed in a skin at the time of inter- 
ment. The position of the relics accom- 
panying the body was well ascertained, 
and is further evidenced by the bronze, 
whilst in process of corrosion, having 
stained the bones where it had been in 
contact with a beautiful green. A small 
flat circular bead of jet or schale, and a 
circular flint, lay close to the head; the 
bronze dagger lay in contact with the 
upper bone of the left arm, and against 
the middle of the left thigh bone was de- 
posited the bronze celt, with its cutting 
edge towards the upper part of the skele- 
ton. The former weapon retained its 
sharp edge, and had originally been fas- 
tened into a horn handle by two broad 
rivets ; the celt was of the plainest form, 
without any socket, and appeared to have 
been inserted into a wooden shaft for 
about two inches from the narrow end. 
Here the connected chain of the sepul- 
chral monuments of the ancients appears 
to break off, as Mr. Bateman has never 
yet observed a single implement of the 
more advanced ages of the bronze period 
in any tumulus. He is, therefore, at a 
loss to decide whether the more artificially 
formed palstaves, celts, spears, swords, 
&c. are to be regarded merely as further 
developments of the primitive bronze 
weapons, or, whether they are not evi- 
dences of the admixture of a foreign ele- 
ment amongst the ancient population. It 
will at once be seen that some consider- 
able change in customs took place at the 
period of their introduction, otherwise 
they would be found in the barrows in the 
same manner as the earlier implements ; 
and it will likewise not escape observation 
that this circumstance prevents our ascer- 
taining anything a e- bones with re- 
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gard to the race who fabricated or used 
them. He is disposed to think that the 
interments of this period are to be looked 
for in the calcined bones contained in 
small and well-baked funereal urns, which 
are sometimes found in barrows which 
contain no unburnt remains. The tu- 
muli upon Stanton Moor, near Bakewell, 
are probably of this kind; most of them 
were roughly opened during the last cen- 
tury, and many urns of superior character 
were found in them. 


4. About twelve months since was ex- ° 


cavated a finely-shaped barrow of earth, 
with a few stones in the middle, situated 
at no great distance from Taddington; 
the dimensions of which were about se- 
venteen yards across, and four feet high at 
the centre, where a shallow grave about a 
foot deep was sunk in the rock on pur- 
pose to contain the body, which had been 
laid with the head towards the west and 
the feet to the contrary point; beneath 
the fragments of bone were many remains 
of short hair of a light colour, and beneath 
the hair was a considerable quantity of 
decayed wood. To the left of the body, 
which had been extended at full length, 
was a broad sword one yard long, inclosed 
in a sheath of thin wood, outwardly co- 
vered with ornamented leather,* under 
the handle of the sword was a very small 
knife also of iron. Amongst the stone, 
about a foot from the bottom of the grave, 
were many fragments of corroded iron, 
and the nails by which they had been at- 
tached to wood; alsotwo small javelin heads 
four and a half inches long; the relative 
position of the latter with the body was 
at a short distance over the right shoulder. 
The iron articles included nine loops of 
hoop iron, eight staples or eyes, which 
have been clenched through boards about 
an inch thick, and one or two other ob- 
jects, the use of which is not very evident ; 
indeed, a good deal of obscurity attends 
any solution of the purpose for which the 
whole of them were originally constructed. 
The sword is of the form usually attri- 
buted to the Saxons, and is mainly re- 
markable as possessing a very small han- 
dle, the space allotted to which is not 
more than four inches: how the owner 
was able to manage so weighty a weapon, 
with so short a handle, is rather surpris- 
ing, but it is supposed that the hands and 
feet of the ancient inhabitants of Britain 
were much smaller than those of the 
present generations. We never meet with 





* The sheath of a Saxon sword very re- 
cently found at Strood, in Kent, appears 
to have been of wood, covered with a sub- 
stance resembling shagreen.—See Mr. 
C. R, Smith’s Collectanea Antiqua, ii, 158, 
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the impressions of woven fabrics on the 
rust of bronze weapons, though such evi- 
dences of refinement and civilisation are 
generally to be observed upon implements 
deposited during the iron period, whether 
of that metal or the more remotely dis- 
covered bronze. 

Friday, August 22.—An excursion was 
made to Melbourne, the hermitage of 
Anchor-church in Foremark Park, and 
Repton. At Melbourne two papers were 
read ; the first on the church, by the Rev. 
Joseph Deans the Vicar, and the other on 
the general topography and history of the 
place, by J. J. Briggs, esq. At Repton 
Mr. Ashpitel delivered an address on the 
architecture of the church and its crypt, 
urging that part of the edifice is un- 
doubtedly Saxon. The crypt is evidently 
copied from Roman work; each column 
having a diminution and a swell, or en- 
tasis, always found in that, but not in 
subsequent styles. Some of the columns 
are also twisted in a style like Roman. 
Mr. Ashpitel further noticed two rude 
imposts, strongly resembling those at 
Worth church in Sussex, which has been 
considered Saxon, and those at Stoke 
d’Abernon. (Mr. Ashpitel’s paper has 
been published in The Builder of the 13th 
Sept.) In the evening a public dinner 
was celebrated at the Royal Hotel in 
Derby, Sir Oswald Mosley in the chair. 

Saturday, August 23.—This morning 
the congress was entertained to a break- 
fast in the Atheneum, at the expense of 
Augustus Fox, esq. the Mayor: after 
which several papers were read. 1. On 
the burlesque ceremony of electing a mayor 
at Newcastle-under-Lyne, contributed by 
Mr. J. Mayer, of Liverpool. It appeared 
that this custom originated from the bur- 
gesses considering themselves unduly de- 
prived of the right of election by the mem- 
bers of the corporation ; it was maintained 
partly in remembrance of their presumed 
rights, and partly as a popular holiday, 
for the period of 230 years. 2. Dr. Lee 
read a paper on Egyptian papyri. 3. Mr. 
Reed read some extracts from parochial 
records, and a few notices of the muni- 
cipal affairs of Derby. 4. Mr. Briggs 
communicated an account of some anti- 
quities discovered at Borrowash. The 
sittings of the congress were then declared 
closed; the remainder of the day being 
spent in visiting the Roman station of 
Derventio at Little Chester, and the 
church of Morley. The latter is remark- 
able for its windows of stained glass 
brought from Dale Abbey, its principal 
subjects being the history of the invention 
of the Holy Cross, and that of Saint Robert 
of Dale, and which were restored about 
four years ago, 
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MEETING OF THE ARCH Z OLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE AT BRISTOL. 


(Continued from p. 306.) 


The ARCHITECTURAL SEcTION met in 
the Chapter House, when the first paper 
read contained some remarks by Mr. Ed- 
ward Richardson (the sculptor recently 
employed in the restoration of two of the 
statues), on the sculptures of the west 
front of Wells Cathedral, He remarked 
that many of the erect statues equal, if 
not excel, the finest examples of internal 
and carefully wrought monumental effigies, 
and for artistic skill and excellence are 
not surpassed by any contemporary works 
on the continent. Their draperies and 
close transcripts from nature remind us 
of the purely classic age ; the figures are 
simple, truthful, and sublime. The smaller 
compositions (illustrations of Holy Writ) 
are extremely chaste and dignified, and 
the resurrection subjects full of fine action 
and careful anatomical development; even 
to the minutest details in the costumes the 
greatest attention has been paid. Mr. 
Richardson then proceeded to point out 
that much injury has been continually 
done to these sculptures whenever a ladder 
or scaffolding has been applied for mending 
windows or other trifling repair, and also 
by the custom of swinging a man from 
above to clear away weeds, and still more 
by iron clamps unwisely inserted in the 
stone-work of the angular foliations, which 
have destroyed the stone by oxydation. 
He recommends the use of a moveable 
scaffold in future, and that every oppor- 
tunity should be taken to supply new sub- 
plinths of lias, as well as shafts of the 
same material, the colour of which con- 
trasts, according to the original intention 
of the design, against the warmer Doulting 
stone. By the recent expenditure of the 
Dean and Chapter, aided by the lay con- 
tributions of R. Blakemore, esq. M.P. 
and J. H. Markland, esq. the noble but- 
tress south of the west entrance has been 
put into efficient repair, and the statues it 
contains of King Edward the Elder and 
Athelmus the first bishop are substantially 
restored. 

Charles Winston, esq. communicated an 
account of the remains of ancient Stained 
Glass in the Cathedral and Mayor’s Chapel 
at Bristol, and in the Cathedral at Wells. 

Mr. J. A. Clark, architect, of Bristol, 
read a paper descriptive of the ancient 
sepulchral monuments in the various 
churches of the city; and Mr. Pope after- 
wards accompanied the company round the 
Mayor’s Chapel. 

The afternoon was spent by the greater 
part of the company in visiting Mr. 
Miles’s collection of pictures at Leigh 
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Court. In the evening some papers were 
read in the Theatre of the Institution. 

The first was by D. W. Nash, esq. F.L.S. 
M.R.S.L. Foreign Secretary of the Syro- 
Egyptian Society, on the Kassiteros of the 
Greeks and the name Kassiterides applied 
to the British islands. . From various pas- 
sages of the Hebrew Scriptures the author 
shewed that the true Semitic name of tin 
was buedél, whilst the keset, kashvat, or 
keschita, from which the Greeks derived 
their word kassiteros, was some other 
metal or metallic compound. Among the 
metallic substances represented on the 
monuments of Egypt is one termed kesbet, 
sometimes represented in the shape of 
ingots, at others in a rough state. It was 
clearly not tin, but some substance capable 
of producing a blue colour; but that it 
was not copper alone appears from the 
name mofk given to the latter metal. In 
an inscription at Karnac it is said, ‘‘ Be- 
hold the chiefs of this land bring tribute 
of gold, of silver, of kesbet, and of copper.’’ 
The extensive use of bronze among the 
ancients strengthens the opinion that the 
kassiteros of the Greeks was a bronze, or 
a mixture of tin and copper. Mr. Nash 
concludes therefore that the kassiteros, 
or kesbet, brought from Cornwall by 
the Phoenicians, was not tin, but an 
alloy of that metal with copper, which 
formed an important article of commerce 
with the Egyptians among other nations 
of antiquity. Metallic tin, in the shape 
of grains, or stream tin, budel, was also 
no doubt largely exported by the Phoe- 
nician merchants, as well for the purposes 
of their purple dye, as for other processes 
of manufacture ; but the application of 
the name kassiteros to this metal appears 
to have originated in a mistake of the 
Greeks. 

William Tyson, esq. F.S.A. read a paper 
relating to some public transactions in 
Bristol, in the reigns of Henry VI. and 
Edward IV. It was principally founded 
upon a document preserved in the city 
archives, being an account of the dispend- 
ing of eleven barrels of gunpowder, salt. 
petre, and brimstone powder, received 
from Harry May in the time of William 
Canynge, mayor: referring incidentally 
to the opposing forces of the Duke of 
Somerset and the Duke of York, and to 
the raising and purveying of an army of 
ships to the ports of Wales, against 
Jasper Earl of Pembroke. The docu- 
ment is undated, but is supposed to belong 
to the year 1461 or 1462. The transac- 
tions to which it refers appear to have 
partly taken place shortly before the bat- 
tle of St. Alban’s in 1455, where the 
Duke of Somerset was slain, and partly a 
few years later. 
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The last paper read this evening was 
one by Mr. J. W. Papworth, intended to 
show the common origin of many families 
whose names are now apparently diffe- 
rent, from the identity or similarity of 
their armorial bearings. From want of 
minute evidence the writer failed to prove 
more than much variety'and discrepancy 
in the orthography of surnames in he- 
raldic MSS., which may arise in some 
measure from clerical errors, or, on the 
other hand, from the unauthorised as- 
sumption of armorial bearings on the 
mere ground of a similarity of name, 
which we know has been frequently and 
indeed commonly done during the two 
last centuries. 

Saturday, August 2. In the Histo- 
cAL Section the first paper read was 
one by Samuel Lucas, esq. M.A., “On 
the connection of Bristol with the party 
of De Montfort.’’ It comprehended a 
sketch from a local point of view of the 
first appearance of the boroughs generally 
in a political combination opposed to the 
Crown. Mr. Lucas cited Wikes and 
Robert of Gloucester to show the animus 
of certain associations of the younger 
burghers, who called themselves Bachilarii, 
in favour of Montfort’s attack on the 
prerogative. And incidentally to the 
proofs which he then adduced of the close 
identification of Bristol with this move- 
ment, he referred to the subsequent cap- 
ture of Montfort’s daughter, Alianor, on 
which Mr. Dallaway has founded his 
hypothesis as to the meaning of the de- 
sign and legend of one of the Bristol seals. 
By an extract from the Exchequer Roll, 
Mr. Lucas showed that the passage in 
Walsingham on which Mr. Dallaway has 
rested his conjecture, and which states 
that only four citizens were engaged in the 
capture, and which thus suggests the theory 
of a surprise, is an incorrect statement, 
inasmuch as the extract contains an ac- 
count of the rewards which were granted 
to the crews of four ships. Mr. Lucas 
concluded with a general estimate of the 
influence of the Barons’ War upon our 
subsequent history. 

The next paper was read by John Gough 
Nichols, esq., F.S.A., on the descent of 
the Earldom of Gloucester, a dignity inti- 
mately connected with the history of Bris- 
tol. This Earldom was first created by 
King Henry I., in favour of his natural 
son Robert, (whose mother was Nesta, 
daughter of Rhys ap Tudor, Prince of 
South Wales,) upon his marriage with the 
only daughter of Robert Fitz Hamon, the 
Domesday Lord of Bristol, Tewkesbury, 
and Cardiff; and there were afterwards 
nine other Earls, of six different families, 
until the execution and attainder of Thomas 


le Despenser, the tenth and last Earl, 
shortly after the accession of Henry IV. 
The most curious points in the descent of 
the Earldom were its disposition upon the 
failure of male heirs upon two occasions, 
at each of which there were three co- 
heiresses ; and the enjoyment of the dig- 
nity by the second husband of a Countess 
Dowager, which occurred in the reign of 
Edward I. William the second Earl, son 
and successor of Robert, died in 1173, 
leaving three daughters, Mabella Countess 
of Evreux, Amicia Countess of Clare, and 
Isabella, unmarried. The Earldom being 
indivisible, it was the King’s prerogative 
to bestow it on which of the heiresses he 
pleased, and the youngest being at his dis- 
posal, Henry II. gave it, with her, to his 
own son John, afterwards King. Jobn 
was Earl of Gloucester during the reign of 
his brother Richard, but usually went by 
the title of his Norman Earldom of Mor- 
taine. Shortly after his accession to the 
throne, he divorced his wife, who had no 
children by him, and she was re-married 
to Geoffrey Earl of Essex, who also be- 
came Earl of Gloucester in her right. But 
as she died without issue it was next as- 
signed to Amaury de Montfort, Comte of 
Evreux, son of the eldest sister Mabella ; 
and finally to Gilbert de Clare, Earl of 
Hertford, son of the second sister Amicia. 
There were four Earls of Gloucester of the 
family of Clare; and it was on the death 
of Gilbert the third of them, that the 
extraordinary incident occurred of the 
Countess Dowager inheriting. She was 
the King’s daughter, Joan of Acre, born 
when Queen Alianor attended Edward I. 
on his crusade, in 1272. She was married 
in 1290, and in May 1291 her son Gil- 
bert, afterwards Earl, was born at Tewkes- 
bury. Her husband died at his castle of 
Monmouth in 1295. He had, on his mar- 
riage, surrendered to the King all his 
castles and manors, both in England and 
Wales, and received them again with an 
entail, by which, had he died without issue, 
they were to have come to the Princess 
herself, her heirs and assigns. It was by 
a similar entail, made on the marriage of 
Thomas Earl of Lancaster, grandson of 
King Henry III., with the heiress of the 
Earldom of Lincoln, that that Earldom 
became the inheritance of his nephew, 
Henry Duke of Lancaster, although he 
had no blood of the ancient earls. Such 
then seems to have been the usual con- 
dition of an alliance with the blood royal. 
The Princess Joan, in fact, inherited the 
Earldom of Gloucester on her husband’s 
decease, although he left a son: and the 
son probably could not have succeeded 
during his mother’s life, even on attaining 
his majority ; for such was adjudged to be 
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the law in the case of the Earldom of 
Salisbury, in the reign of Henry III. 

But neither her extraordinary privileges, 
nor her exalted birth, protected the 
Countess of Gloucester from the intrusion 
of the more ordinary influences of female 
happiness. Like other dowagers in their 
*‘ free widowhood,’”’ she ventured to take 
upon herself the responsibility of her next 
change of condition: for the ladies of the 
middle ages, when they really enjoyed a 
relaxation of their feudal fetters, appear 
to have indulged their inclinations with a 
wilfulness proportioned to their unwonted 
liberty of action. Shortly after her hus- 
band’s death, the Countess of Gloucester 
cast her eyes upon a handsome esquire of 
his household, named Ralph de Mon- 
thermer, and within two years it was dis- 
covered that she had formed a secret mar- 
riage with him. The King, her father, 
was highly incensed, for he was treating 
at the time for his daughter’s marriage to 
Amadeo Duke of Savoy; he immediately 
seized into his own possession all her 
castles and lands, and committed Mon- 
thermer to strait imprisonment in Bristol 
Castle. After a time, a reconciliation was 
effected by Authony Beke, Bishop of Dur- 
ham. Monthermer was admitted to per- 


,iorm the ceremony of homage at the 


palace of Eltham, on the 2nd August, 
1297, and he was summoned to the next 
Parliament as Earl of Gloucester and 
Hertford. The poet of the siege of Car- 
laverock describes him as ‘* one who, after 
great doubts and fears, had accomplished 
his courtship of the Countess of Glou- 
cester, for whom he long endured great 
calamities, until it pleased God he should 
be delivered.’’ So far did he establish his 
credit with his royal father-in-law, that ten 
years after his marriage King Edward gave 
him the Earldom of Athol, in Scotland; 
but the same year his wife died, and from 
that event he no longer ranked as an Earl 
in the English Parliament, being after- 
wards summoned as a Baron only. 

On his mother’s death, in 1307, the last 
Gilbert de Clare inherited the Earldom of 
Gloucester, being then sixteen years of 
age; but his career was short, for he was 
slain at the disastrous battle of Bannock- 
burn, in 1313. He left three sisters, his 
coheirs, namely, Alianor, wife of the 
King’s favourite, Hugh le Despenser; 
Margaret, the widow of his other favourite, 
Piers de Gaveston, Earl of Cornwall; and 
Elizabeth, wife of John de Burgh, son and 
heir of the Earl of Ulster. 

The dignity of Earl of Gloucester is 
attributed by some writers to Hugh le 
Despenser, but he was always summoned 
to Parliament as a Baron. His father was 
living, and had been created Earl of Win- 


chester. His violent death at Bristol is 
part of the annals of this city. The son 
escaped to Wales, but only to meet the 
like fate at Hereford. Hugh de Audley, 
who had married the Countess of Corn- 
wall, the second sister, was created Earl 
of Gloucester by a new patent, in 1337, 
and enjoyed the dignity for ten years, when 
he died without issue. 

The title was next given, in 1385, with 
the superior rank of Duke, to Thomas of 
Woodstock, the youngest son of King 
Edward III. He was already Earl of 
Buckingham and Essex. Having headed 
the opposition to the Court party of 
Richard IT. he was treacherously tre- 
panned by his nephew the King, sent to 
Calais, and there murdered in 1397. 

Thomas le Despenser, the great-grand- 
son of Hugh, was one of the evil coun- 
cillors who suggested this wickedness, and 
the ancient dignity of Earl of Gloucester 
was revived, as part of his share in the 
spoils. But the first Parliament of Henry 
IV. stripped him of all his acquisitions, 
and shortly after he fell a victim to popu- 
lar fury in Bristol, on the 16th Jan. 1400. 
He was the last of the once flourishing 
house of Despenser, and also the last of 
the Earls of Gloucester. 

In subsequent ages the title has been 
always united to the dignity of Duke, and 
strictly confined to the blood royal. It 
was borne by the good Duke Humphrey, 
the youngest son of King Henry IV.; by 
Richard of York, afterwards King Rich- 
ard III.; and by Henry, the youngest son 
of King CharlesI. William, the only son 
of the Princess Anne of Denmark (after- 
wards Queen) that survived the age of 
infancy, was declared Duke of Gloucester 
shortly after his birth; he died in 1700, 
at the age of eleven. George-William, 
the second son of George Prince of Wales 
(afterwards King George II.), who was 
born Nov. 2, 1717, and died in Feb. 
1718, was also designated Duke of Glou- 
cester. The Rev. Paul Wright, in his 
edition of Heylin’s Help to English His- 
tory, and Sir Harris Nicolas, in ‘his Sy- 
nopsis of the Peerage, have omitted the 
name of this Prince in their lists of the 
Dukes of Gloucester, and have errone- 
ously substituted that of his elder brother, 
Frederick-Lewis (Prince of Wales), the 
father of George III. Lastly, the Duke- 
dom was conferred, in 1764, on Prince 
William-Henry, brother to King George 
III.; he, dying in 1805, was succeeded 
by his son, the late Duke, who died with- 
out issue in 1834. 

In the Section of ANTIQUITIES some 
drawings of ancient stained glass were 
exhibited by Mr. Dawson Turner, ac- 
companied by a Letter from Henry Har- 
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rod, esq. of Norwich, who desired thus to 
call attention on the part of the Members 
of the Institute to the immense number 
of fragments of ancient glass scattered 
about the country, which, because they 
were fragments, no one took the trouble to 
preserve or figure. He referred to some 
remarkable instances in one church sup- 
plying blanks in another at a distance 
from it. One occurs in the city of Nor- 
wich. The east window of St. Andrew’s 
church is a late perpendicular five-light 
window, contributed by Bishop Goldwell. 
Two lights only retain any of their glass, 
the first and the last; the one has the 
Sacrifice of Abraham, the other the Brazen 
Serpent; in each the story has three 
epochs. The lower portion of Abraham’s 
Sacrifice is gone ; nothing appears of it but 
the roof of a house extending itself into 
the next division, which exhibits Abraham 
and Isaac proceeding alone to the top of 
the mountain, which is figured in the 
upper division with the Offering as usually 
represented. The lower. division of this 
subject was found by Mr. Harrod in the 
east window of St. Stephen’s church in 
the same city, and representing Abraham 
and his men preparing for the journey, 
Abraham’s house, a medizval red-brick 
building, forming the back-ground, and 
fitting precisely with the roof in the St. 

Andrew’s glass. St. Stephen’s window 
was inserted in 1610, and has that date in 
the centre of it; it is a jumble of all 
periods and all manner of subjects. Mr. 
Harrod thought he detected fragments of 
the Crucifixion—the central subject no 
doubt of the St. Andrew’s window. At 
Martham, near Yarmouth, is a window 
representing a connected series of small 
subjects in the upper tracery; the first 
subject was, ‘‘God in the Garden with 
Adam and Eve ;’’ the second, “‘ The Temp- 
tation and Fall;’’ the third, “The Arch- 
angel with Flaming Sword,’’ turning on, 
the fourth, ‘‘The culprit pair leaving 
Paradise ;’’ the fifth had “ Adam delving,” 
the sixth, “Eve spinning.’’ The fourth 
and fifth being deficient, were found at 
Mulbarton in the same county, Mr. Harrod 
having received a hint that a former in- 
cumbent of Martham had removed to Mul- 
barton. 

Mr. Buckmar. exhibited drawings of 
some very early sculptures found in re- 
pairing a doorway at Daglingworth church, 
co. Gloucester. They were discovered on 
turning the stones, the sculptured parts 
having been built into the wall. The arch, 
which had long-and-short work, was very 
probably of Saxon date. The carvings 
represent, 1. the Saviour seated, holding 
across; 2. the crucifixion, between two 
soldiers, one holding a whip and spear, 





the other the vessel of vinegar and the 
hyssop on a rod; 3. St. Peter? 

A drawing was exhibited by Mr. Dawson 
Turner, of a mural painting of the Trois 
Morts et trois Vifs, found in May 1851, 
in Wickhampton church, Norfolk. 

Mr. Quicke, of Bristol, exhibited a co- 
vered cup of crystal mounted with silver 
gilt, found in the cloisters of the church 
at Hill Court, in Gloucestershire.” It re- 
sembles in fashion that belonging to the 
Goldsmiths’ Company, called Sir Martin 
Bowes’ cup, engraved by Mr. Shaw in 
his Specimens of Ancient Furniture, &c. 
Mr. Octavius Morgan assigned the present 
cup from the plate-marks to the year 1563. 

A. W. Franks, esq. offered some re- 
marks upon ornamented pavement tiles; 
and, after distinguishing the more ordinary 
kinds, directed the attention of his hearers 
particularly to those in the Poyntz chapel, 
attached to the Mayor’s Chapel at Bris- 
tol ; which are nearly unique of their kind 
in this country. They are enamelled in 
various colours, and from their exact re- 
semblance in workmanship to specimens 
exhibited which had been brought from 
the Alcazar at Seville, as well as the 
oriental character of the patterns, there 
can he little doubt that they were made in 
Spain. Their date is that of the Emperor 
Charles V. and they were doubtless pro- 
cured by some Bristol merchant through 
the trading connection of that city with 
Spain. The workman who has laid them 
down has to a certain extent placed them 
in a pattern, but not understanding the 
ornaments has arranged them in the usual 
Gothic manner, diagonally, and thereby 
greatly destroyed their effect. Enamelled 
tiles do not appear to have been made 
in England, the specimens occasionally 
found here being probably imported from 
Flanders. 

A letter was read from George Ormerod, 
esq. D.C.L. of Sedbury Park, on the Ro- 
man remains, near the Severn, at Tid- 
denham, where the altar was found which 
he contributed to the museum. 

In the AncuiITEcTURAL Section Mr, 
Pope made a few observations on the 
former state of the Chapter House of the 
cathedral, in which the section was assem- 
bled. When first he saw the room a 
number of old Dutch sashes were standing 
in various parts of it; the niches in the 
centre part of the lower story did not 
exist; the floor, which was of deal board- 
ing, stood considerably above the present 
surface ; and the doorway was much muti- 
lated. The first thing done, in restoring the 
room, was toremove the wooden floor, when 
a number of stone and leaden coffins were 
found, containing skeletons in a fine state of 
preservation. The three windows by which 
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the room is at present lighted were then 
put in, and the room was gradually re- 
stored to the state in which it now appears, 
Mr. Pope also mentioned that, many years 
ago, he discovered some plinths and bases 
of an old Norman nave, which, on the 
south side, ran within the walls of the 
present cathedral, and, though no excava- 
tion had been made on the north side, yet 
there was no doubt it was co-extensive in 
that direction. It was sufficient to infer 
that the nave had never been anything but 
Norman. 

John Bindon, esq. of Clifton, read a 
paper on the destroyed and desecrated 
churches and chapels of Bristol. At an 
early period there were as many as eighteen 
ancient churches; of several but few re- 
mains exist. The city in its early form 
was similar in plan to the majority of the 
ancient English towns. Corn, Broad, Wine, 
and High-streets formed a cross; the 
smaller streets or lanes following the cur- 
vature of the wall. At the junction of the 
four principal streets stood the High Cross; 
and at the corners of the streets were four 
churches—Allhallows, Trinity, St. Ewen’s, 
and St. Andrew’s. At the other ex- 
tremities of the four principal streets were 
the four principal gates—St. John, north; 
St. Nicholas, south ; New Gate, east ; and 
St. Leonard’s, west; attached to three of 
these gates were churches. St. Andrew’s 
stood on the site of the Castle Bank; St. 
Ewen’s where the Council-house is erected; 
St. Leonard’s at the bottom of Corn-street; 
and St. Giles’ at the bottom of Small- 
street. St. Lawrence was attached to St. 
John’s. St. Werburgh’s, the Holy Trinity, 
St. Michael’s, St. Nicholas’, St. Thomas’, 
and St. Andrew’s, Clifton, have been re- 
built in a debased style. The Chapel of 
the Vérgin stood on old Bristol bridge, 
St. Jordan on College Green, St. Brandon 
on Brandon Hill, St. Austin near the arch- 
way to the Lower Green, St. Martin in 
the castle, St. Clement near the Mer- 
chants’ Hall, St. Matthyas in Bridge- 
street, the Holy Ghost or St. Sprites 
near Redcliff church, and St. Vincent on 
Clifton Down. The several remains were 
illustrated by sketches, and the sites 
marked on a plan of the city; the whole 
having lengthened descriptions from the 
curious and valuable notices of Wyrcestre 
and Leland, and from the Liberate Rolls 
in the Tower. 

Mr. Charles Weekes, of Leicester, read 
‘¢ Some remarks upon the Steeple Archi- 
tecture of Great Britain, as illustrated 
by St. Mary Redcliffe, St. Stephen’s in 
Bristol, and other examples.” It was illus- 
trated by a series of beautiful drawings, 
which have been prepared for a work on 
the subject. 


In the afternoon the members of the 
Institute were entertained by Mr. Har- 
ford at Blaize Castle. 

Monday, August 4.—This day was spent 
in an excursion to the Roman remains of 
Isca Silurum, the Institute having been 
invited by the Caerleon Antiquarian So- 
ciety to be present at the celebration of 
their anniversary meeting in that town. 
The Severn was crossed in a steamer to 
Chepstow, where the castle was visited, 
and the company then proceeded by rail- 
road to Newport, where they inspected 
the church under the guidance of Mr. 
Octavius Morgan, M.P. and by carriages 
to Caerleon. The beautiful little museum 
erected for the reception of the Roman 
antiquities found at Caerleon has been 
noticed in our Magazine for Oct. 1850, 
p- 415; its completion was hastened for 
the present important occasion, and all 
the party were delighted not only by the 
extent of its treasures, but also by the 
neatness and judgment with which they 
are arranged. Mr. Lee, who resides on 
the spot, has now published the result of 
his researches in three several portions: 
1. in the quarto volume reviewed in our 
Magazine for Nov. 1845; 2. in royal 
octavo, 1849; and 3. in the last part of 
the Archeological Journal. After in- 
specting the museum the company visited 
the Roman villa in the Castle field, which 
has furnished so largely to the formation 
of the museum, and where some excava- 
tions are still in progress; and afterwards 
they were very handsomely entertained to 
a dinner within the open area of the 
Roman amphitheatre, or Round Table of 
King Arthur, as it is also called. Sir 
Digby Mackworth, Bart. the President of 
the Caerleon Society, was in the chair, 
and many of the neighbouring gentlemen, 
with their ladies, contributed by their 
presence to the pleasures of a banquet, of 
which they had also liberally furnished 
the materials. Some time was afterwards 
spent in the Priory house, the residence 
of Mr. Lee, where, among many other 
curiosities, he exhibited the bed and chairs 
of Sir Thomas More. Some ancient Welsh 
MSS. of considerable interest were also 
exhibited by the Rev. J. M. Traherne. 

Tuesday, August 5.—This morning the 
ARCHITECTURAL SEcTION again met in 
the Chapter House, Edw. A. Freeman, esq. 
in the chair. 

Mr. George Pryce read a critical paper 
on the question ‘‘ When and by whom 
was the church of St. Mary Redcliff 
built ?’’? His remarks were directed to show, 
1. that the portion of the fabric which tra- 
dition ascribes to Simon de Burton, who 
was six times mayor of Bristol within the 
period 1291—1304, agrees better in point 
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of style wit the Decorated architecture in 
practice sixty years before that time, than 
it does with the date of his mayoralties, 
during which he is said to have founded 
the church; 2. the parts assigned to Wil- 
liam Canynges senior, (1376—1396,) by the 
same authority only, appears to have re- 
sulted rather from the contributions of 
several wealthy citizens, and more parti- 
cularly of those connected with the parish, 
whereas Canynges lived in Touker-street, 
and was buried in St. Thomas’s church, 
as was his son John, whilst Simon, an- 
other son, was buried in St. Stephen’s 
church; 3. that the portion ascribed to 
William Canynges junior (after the partial 
destruction of the spire in 1445-6), was 
undoubtedly erected by similar means, and 
not at his sole cost. 

Mr. Pryce afterwards read a second 
paper, on early examples of the use of 
the Pointed Arch in Bristol. 

In the Historican Section, Mr. 
Tyson read a paper on the ship mentioned 
in Hall’s Chronicle, and in one of the 
Paston Letters, in connection with the 
murder of the Duke of Suffolk on the 
2d May, 1450. Hall relates that the 
duke was captured at sea by a ship of war 
appertaining to the duke of Exeter, the 
constable of the Tower of London, called 
the Nicholas of the Tower. The letter 
. also describes the ship by the same name. 
The object of Mr. Tyson’s remarks was 
to claim the Nicholas of the Tower as a 
Bristol ship, and to show that her appro- 
priation to the Tower of London is erro- 
neous. He grounds this suggestion upon 
an ordinance made by parliament in 1442, 
(Rot. Parl. v. 59) when in a list of eight 
ships the two first-named are ‘‘ At Bristowe, 
the Nicholas of the Toure, and Katerine of 
Burtons.” Mr. Tyson suggested that both 
these ships belonged to John Burton, an 
eminent merchant of Bristol; and that the 
Nicholas of the Tower was named, not 
after the Tower of London, but after a 
tower which stood on the quay fronting 
the river Frome at Bristol, and at which 
spot the Bristol ships were built. 

A communication was read from J. S. 
Crocker, esq. containing an account of two 
moulds for casting bronze spear-heads, 
recently discovered in Devonshire. 

A letter was also read from Sir Thomas 
Phillipps, Bart. containing a pedigree of 
Rowley of Bristol, which he connected 
with the family of Lord Poltimore. 

A few communications prepared for the 
meeting were deferred for want of suffi- 
cient time. Mr. Joseph Burtt, of the 
Chapter House, Westminster, contributed 
transcripts of several documents preserved 
in that depository, relating to the his- 
tory of Bristol. They will be given in 
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the forthcoming Transactions of the Meet- 
ing. Amongst these were the petitions of 
the merchants, drapers, fishmongers, and 
other traders of that city, in the reign of 
Henry VIII. against the establishment of 
a fair at Candlemas, lately appointed. 
From the allegations in these memorials it 
appears that Bristol was able to dispense 
the rich stores imported by its merchants 
throughout the Western Counties by the 
agency of the inhabitants themselves ; and 
its traders regarded the fair as an injuri- 
ous interference with this regular and ex- 
tensive inland traffic. Capt. Chapman, 
R.E. sent a mass of curious extracts from 
documentary evidences relative to the city 
of Bath, and a proposition for preparing 
a map of the district visited by the society, 
with indications of all vestiges of early 
British and Roman times, or other matters 
of archeological interest, carrying out the 
plan entertained by the Institute on the 
occasion of the York meeting, when a 
useful map of British and Roman York- 
shire was prepared by Mr. C. Newton, 
and subsequently published by the society. 


NORFOLK AND NORWICH 
ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

This association held its annual meet- 
ing on the 10th September. The first 
gathering was at the Assembly Rooms in 
Swaffham, where a temporary museum 
was formed. Sir John P. Boileau, Bart. 
the President, took the chair, and de- 
livered an introductory address, after 
which the Rev. J. P. Evans, as local 
secretary, read a memoir on the past re- 
searches of the society, and the objects of 
antiquarian interest in Swaffham and its 
vicinity. The church was rebuilt in the 
year 1474, a principal contributor, being 
John Chapman, who was figured on the 
oak seats as a pedler with his pack—a 
rebus, remarked Mr. Evans, on his name; 
but is it not probable that this benefac- 
tor had actually gathered his wealth as a 
travelling chapman, and passed by the 
name of his trade? In an apartment 
over the vestry and library there still lie 
various portions of the town armour, as 
well as a chest of records, and an ancient 
chair which was perhaps used as a duck- 
ing stool. The company afterwards vi- 
sited the castle and church of Castle Acre, 
at each of which a descriptive memoir was 
read by Henry Harrod, esq. of Norwich. 

In the evening a short communication 
was read from J. A. Repton, esq. F.S.A. 
on the masonry of the Norman builders, 
in which he showed, by reference to vari- 
ous examples, that the facing stones of 
Norman work were never more than from 
six to nine inches square. By attending 
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to this characteristic their work may gene- 
rally be distinguished from later additions. 

The Rev. C. R. Manning then read 
some passages relating to the custody of 
the princess Elizabeth, afterwards Queen, 
during the reign of her sister Mary, from 
a manuscript written by her keeper, Sir 
Henry Bedingfield, of Oxburgh in Nor- 
folk. This interesting historical docu- 
ment contains copies of Sir Henry’s cor- 
respondence with the privy council, and 
will afford authentic evidence to test the 
remarkable narrative which Foxe the mar- 
tyrologist has given of the same period of 
Elizabeth’s early life. 

G. A. Carthew, esq. afterwards read a 
paper containing notices of the castle and 
manor of Mileham, once belonging to the 
Earls of Arundel, and afterwards to Sir 
Thomas Gresham, and the birth-place of 
Sir Edward Coke. 

The next day (Sept. 11) the society 
visited Narborough camp and church, 
Oxborough church, and the fine old em- 
battled mansion of Oxborough hall, the 
seat of Sir Henry Bedingfeld, Bart.; and 
on Friday (Sept. 12) Middleton Castle 
and Necton, the residence of Colonel 
Mason. 





VISIT TO ELY CATHEDRAL, 

Sept. 4. The Bury and West Suffolk 
Archeological Institute paid a visit to Ely 
Cathedral. The company consisted chiefly 
of the clergy of that part of the diocese 
and their families. Mr. S. Tymms, the 
Honorary Secretary to the Institute, had 
prepared and printed for the occasion a very 
excellent Guide to the Cathedral, and, by 
the courtesy of the editor of the Architec- 
tural Quarterly Reviews, it was illustrated 
with plans showing its former arrange- 
ment,"and the alterations now in progress. 
He attended the company up the nave of 
the Cathedral to the lantern, where they 
were received by the Very Rev. the Dean 
and Mr. G. G. Scott, the architect, to 
whose skill and care has been entrusted 
the superintendence of the restorations 
now going on in this magnificent building. 
After a few observations from Mr. Scott, 
Dr. Peacock (the Dean) read from the 
“ Anglia Sacra’”’ an account of the fall of 
the old Norman central tower (see our 
account of Professor Willis’s remarks on a 
like occasion in vol. xxviii. 1847, p. 406) ; 
and afterwards conducted the company to 
view the different renovations now in pro- 
gress—the choir; the tombs; the roof, 
which is being beautifully ornamented ; 
the organ, which has been enlarged, and 
is newly and richly encased, after the man- 
ner of that in the church of Strasburg, and 
in perfect accordance with the ancient 
Gent. Mac. Vou, XXXVI. 
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style of our cathedrals during the middle 
ages ; and the elaborate oaken screen, now 
being erected by Mr. Rattee of Cambridge. 
From the body of the building the Dean 
led the way to the Lady Chapel, now the 
parish church of the Holy Trinity, where 
he entered into the history of this once 
highly decorated but now sadly mutilated 
interior, and again read from the ‘‘ Anglia 
Sacra’’ the miraculous account of finding 
the money wherewith to erect so expen- 
sive atemple. In pointing out the differ- 
ent styles of architecture, of which this 
cathedral contains all, from the Early En- 
glish to the Modern Gothic, he was assist- 
ed by Mr. Scott; and at the porch and 
western tower, took occasion to animad- 
vert severely on some alterations made 
about fifty years ago, by a then celebrated 
architect (Wyatt), whom he justly desig- 
nated the evil genius of ecclesiastical ar- 
chitecture. 

The business of the morning terminated 
in the Library, where some congratulatory 
speeches were delivered. 

In the afternoon, while some few of the 
members went to view the conventual 
buildings—that is, the houses of the pre- 
bends, and Prior Crauden’s Chapel—the 
palace was thrown open to the company, 
and a substantial repast provided, at which 
the Bishop himself presided. 





SUSSEX ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Aug. 7. The annual meeting of this 
Society was held at Wiston Place, the seat 
of the Rev. Mr. Goring, under the presi- 
dency of Sir Charles Burrell, Bart. The 
papers read were, On the early history of 
Steyning, by the Rev. T. Medland; His- 
toric Notices of Bramber Castle, and of the 
family of Braose, by the Rev. T. Grant- 
ham; on Cowdray, from the pen of Sir 
Sibbald David Scott, by Mr. Blaauw ; on 
the Shirleys of Wiston, or the Three Bro- 
thers, by Mr. M. Lower; and, on Queen 
Elizabeth’s Visits to Sussex, by Mr. D. 
W. Cooper. 





MEETING AT LEIGHTON BUZZARD. 

The Architectural and Archeological 
Societies of Bedfordshire and Bucking- 
hamshire held a joint meeting at Leighton 
Buzzard on the 21st of August. Colonel 
Gilpin, M.P. took the chair. The Rev. 
Mr. Stevenson, Vicar of Leighton, read a 
memoir upon the antiquities of the place. 
Among other points, he noticed that the 
ironwork on the church door is identical 
in style with that of the monument of 
Queen Alianor, in Westminster Abbey, 
which was made by Thomas de Leighton 
in 1293 and 1294, and was unquestionably 
from the same — The Rev. John 
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Taddy, Perpetual Curate of Northill, Beds. 
read a paper describing the history and 
architecture of his church. 

The Rev. J. R. Pretyman, as a member 
of the Buckinghamshire society, gave de- 
tails of the restoration of Aylesbury parish 
church, from notes supplied by Mr. J. K. 
Fowler, junr. In 1850, before the works 
commenced, the church was in a state of 
great dilapidation. The tower was sunk, 
and, in order to restore it, a great part of 
its foundation had to be removed. Some 
500 tons of timber were required to sup- 
port it during the works, and 380 tons of 
stone were used in its repair. The tower 
is a fine specimen of the lantern form. 
The principal aim of the restoration, 
which was conducted by Mr. Scott, had 
been to preserve the original features of 
the church, the earlier portions of which 
date from 1250. The sum of 3,000/. 
had been granted by the vestry; other 
contributions had been made by individu- 
als ; and a further sum of 700/. was still 
required. 

Mr. Hurst read a paper on the ancient 
Castle of Bedford; including notices of 
some Roman remains which have been 
discovered on its site. 

The Rev. Mr. Rose read a paper on 
the ancient crosses of Cornwall, from in- 
formation collected by his friend Mr. 
‘Rowe. 

Mr. Bassett then introduced to the 
notice of the meeting a proposal for re- 
pairing the ancient Cross of Leighton 
Buzzard (which is of a pentagonal form, 
with figures of kings, &c. and represented 
in Farrington’s Illustrations to Lysons’s 
Britannica). He had received an estimate 
from Mr. Pugin for its thorough restora- 
tion, which that architect engaged to effect 
for 300/. This proposition was received 
with approbation, and it was agreed that a 
public meeting should be specially con- 
vened to promote its accomplishment. 





CAMBRIAN ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The fifth annual meeting of this Society 
commenced at Tenby on Wednesday 
evening the 20th of August: Earl Cawdor 
took the chair as President, and delivered 
an inaugural address, in the course of 
which he suggested the propriety of set- 
ting on foot a statistical survey of Wales, 
to be conducted through the instrumen- 
tality of the parochial clergy, of a nature 
similar to that which had been so success- 
fully performed in Scotland. The Rev. 
W. Basil Jones, secretary, read the report 
of the committee for 1850-1. The Bishop 
of St. David’s rose to move the adoption 
of the report. He considered the duties 
and objects of the society to be two-fold— 
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theoretical and practical; the former ex- 
tended over all remains, which he would 
call unlettered records, and which were in 
some respects more truthful than actual 
histories, in proportion as the workings 
of the human mind, ever subject to error, 
mingled with the latter. The practical 
part of the Society’s work was preserva- 
tion and restoration. Preservation was 
due to all useless objects of antiquity, 
whether Druidical cromlechs, Roman 
camps, or baronial castles. Another class 
of monuments required restoration, as 
they were still dedicated to the most im- 
portant of all ends—he meant our ancient 
churches. His lordship laid particular 
stress on the introduction of a Flemish 
colony into this country at an early period, 
and drew the attention of the society to 
various circumstances corroborative of the 
fact. He also mentioned the settlement 
of a body of Irish rebels in Pembroke- 
shire in the sixteenth century, to such an 
extent that the town of Tenby was said to 
have become “ clean Irish,’’—in which re- 
spect, he observed, it must have differed 
widely from the Irish towns of that or 
any other time. 

On the following day an excursion was 
made to Penally church and crosses; to 
the ruined houses at Penally and Lydstep; 
to Manorbeer church, castle, and crom- 
lech ; and Hodgeston church ; returning 
by the Ridgeway and Trefloyn. On Fri- 
day an excursion to Scotsborough House, 
Gumfreston church, St. Florence church, 
Carew castle, cross, and church, Upton 
castle and church. On Saturday to Lam- 
phey palace and church, Pembroke castle 
and churches, Monkton priory, and Pem- 
broke dockyard. On Monday another ex- 
cursion to Narbethand Llawhadden castles; 
Castle Meherren and camp. Tuesday the 
26th was occupied with the examination 
of the church, castle, priory, and other 
ancient remains of Tenby, and with the 
final meeting, for the election of officers, 
&e. After the close of the meeting the 
more persevering members made an ex- 
cursion, by steamer, to St. David’s, on 
the 27th, returning on the 28th. 

The York Herald states that a TESSEL- 
LATED PAVEMENT has just been dis- 
covered on Cherry Hill, at York. The por- 
tion excavated is about 11 feet by 8, and, 
from the description given, appears to be of 
a very elegant geometric pattern; but at 
present the excavations are suspended in 
order to obtain permission of the owner 
of the property to lay the ground open. 
The pavement has therefore been covered 
over to hinder ignorant persons and silly 
curiosity-hunters from breaking it up to 
carry off specimens. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


The Councils-General have now all de- 
clared themselves on the question of Revi- 
sion. Forty-eight have simply expressed 
a wish that the Constitution be revised, 
conformably to Article 111, which requires 
the impossibility of a majority of four- 
fifths of the Assembly in favour of the 
revision. Seventeen wished for the pure 
and simple revision. Six have demanded 
the revision as promptly as possible. 
Three have refused to express an opinion. 
Six demanded the abolition of Article 45, 
making the existing President ineligible. 
One demanded that the Constitution be 
revised, so as to strengthen Republican 
institutions; and one demanded the same 
thing, that France might return to tradi- 
tional and hereditary monarchy. In a 
number of instances the decision was that 
of a bare majority over a large minority ; 
and in many instances the mass of the 
Council “abstained from the question, 
as beyond the legal competency of their 
body.” The Councils-General are not poli- 
tical bodies; they are equivalent to our 
bench of magistrates at the Quarter-ses- 
sions, sitting for purposes of county 
finance: the members have sat on the 
same bench through numerous shiftings 
of the political stage. 

AUSTRIA, 

Imperial edicts have been published 
abolishing the Constitution of March, 
1848, and establishing absolute govern- 
ment. This measure has created a great 
sensation at Vienna, and is expected to pro- 
duce a still greater excitement in the pro- 
vinces. The Emperor left Vienna on the 
28th August, for Ischl, where he met his 
uncle the King of Prussia, and thence 
Verona. Prince Schwartzenberg, President 
of the Council, addressed a circular to all 
the Austrian Embassies at Foreign Courts, 
informing them of the Imperial decrees. 

ITALY. 

Earthquakes, at intervals of two or 
three days, have been felt in various parts 
of Italy. A terrible convulsion on the 
12th of August, at Melfi, in the king- 
dom of Naples, destroyed that and other 
neighbouring places. Melfi is a city 
containing 10,000 inhabitants; the arch- 
bishop’s palace, the college, the barracks, 
police station, and town-hall, are levelled 
with the ground, and 700 persons killed 
and 200 wounded. The earth did not 
open, but the houses were shaken down 
upon the inhabitants, 


CUBA. 


For some time reports had been in- 
dustriously circulated in the southern parts 
of the United States that a revolt had been 
regularly organised among the Creoles 
throughout the isle of Cuba. Early in 
August an expedition sailed from New 
Orleans, consisting of 450 American sym- 
pathisers, under the command of General 
Narciso Lopez. They landed on the 12th 
August near Bahia Honda, somewhat pre- 
cipitately, in consequence of their steam- 
vessel having struck upon a coral reef. 
The same day Lopez marched with 323 
men to Los Posas, leaving Colonel Crit- 
tenden in command of 130, and the stores, 
at Cabanos. This party, onits march the 
next day to join Lopez, was attacked and 
dispersed by a body of Spaniards 500 
strong; and at the same time a body of 
800, under General Enna, attacked Lopez 
at Los Posas. In the latter contest the 
Americans were victorious, losing only 
about 30 men, while the Spaniards lost 
200, killed and wounded. On the 16th 
they also compelled the Spaniards to re- 
treat with a loss of 320 men. At the 
same time Lopez himself retreated in a 
contrary direction; on the 19th all his 
ammunition was spoiled by a heavy rain ; 
and on the 20th his remaining troops were 
completely routed. From that time they 
were wanderers on the mountains, exposed 
to severe storms and a total deprivation of 
food. They were gradually captured by 
the Spaniards. In all 160 prisoners were 
taken, who are sentenced to ten years 
hard labour in Spain. Lopez was caught 
with bloodhounds on the 29th of August, 
and was publicly garroted at Havannah on 
the Ist of September. Of the rest of the 
expedition, 271 have been accounted for 
as killed in various ways, leaving only 22 
whose fate is unknown. Three only have 
been pardoned, and allowed to return to 
America, namely, Colonel Haynes, Cap- 
tain J. A. Kelly, and Lieut. P. S. Van 
Vechten,—from a circumstantial narrative 
of these transactions written by the last 
the present abstract is derived. Colonel 
Downman was killed in battle on the 13th 
August. Colonel W. L. Crittenden with 
fifty followers were captured in four boats 
endeavouring to return to New Orleans; 
they were brought into Havannah at 1 
a.m. on the 16th August, and shot in the 
public square soon after 11 the same day. 
Of this number forty were Americans, 
four Irish, one Scotch, one Italian, two 
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Hungarians, two Habaneros, and one Phi- 
lippine Islander. Eight were commis- 
sioned officers, two surgeons, and the rest 
non-commissioned officers and privates. 
All the reports upon which the expedition 
was instigated are now found to have been 
false, and it is suggested were principally 
promoted by the mercenary views of the 
holders of Cuban bonds. 


AUSTRALIA. 


A discovery of gold has been made in 
the mountain ranges of Australia, which 
has excited as great a dislocation of in- 
dustrial habits and of the value of com- 
modities as attended the similar discovery 
in California, Flour rose from 28s. to 
45s. per 100 lbs. in the town of Bathurst, 
and most other provisions in like propor- 
tion. The truth of the discovery, which 
was first made by Mr. Hargraves, has 
been verified by Mr. Stutchbury, the 
government geologist; and one of the first 


adventurers, a young man named Neele, 
returned to Bathurst with a piece of fine 
metal, weighing 11 ounces, which he sold 
for 301. 

NEPAUL. 


The Nepaulese prime minister, who was 
in England last season as ‘‘ Ambassador,” 
on returning home found a conspiracy, in 
which were his own brother and the 
brother of the King of Nepaul, formed to 
take away his authority and life. The 
conspirators on being discovered were con- 
demned to die, but the minister refused 
to carry out the sentence even against his 
enemies, alleging as his reason that the 
English people and press would censure 
his conduct. Thus, even in this remote 
district, does the power of opinion and the 
English press exercise a refining and hu- 
manizing influence on a barbarian who 
has once become acquainted with it. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Aug. 27. Her Majesty’s progress by 
the Great Northern Railway to her High- 
land retreat at Balmoral was marked by 
every possible effort on the part of her 
loyal subjects to obtain a view of her 
gracious person, and to testify their dutiful 
allegiance. Every station along the line, 
and all other available spots, were thronged 
with eager crowds, but the only places at 
which the train was stopped were, Hitchin, 
where the national anthem was sung by 
the assemblage ; Peterborough, where the 
mayor and corporation were received, and 
also the clergy of the diocese, headed by 
the venerable Bishop, formerly her Ma- 
jesty’s tutor ; Boston, where the corpora- 
tion presented an address; and Lincoln, 
where also an address was presented. 
The train stopped for the night at Don- 
caster, having accomplished the distance 
from London—176 miles—in 4 hours and 
25 minutes ; and the whole distance from 
Osborne, in the Isle of Wight (which her 
Majesty left in the morning), in nine hours 
and a half. Her Majesty slept in the 
Angel Hotel at Doncaster. The next day 
she proceeded to Edinburgh, stopping by 
the way at Newcastle. She arrived at St. 
Margaret’s station, Edinburgh, at half 
after three, was received by a guard of 
honour, and conducted by the Duke of 
Buccleuch and the civic authorities through 
the new town to Holyrood Palace. In the 
evening the Corporation were admitted to 
present an address, and the Lord Provost, 
Mr. Johnston, was knighted. The royal 
party left Holyrood Palace early in the 
morning of Friday, Aug. 29, and proceeded 





through the Queen’s Park to the Meadow- 
bank station of the North British Railway, 
which took them forward to Stonehaven ; 
and thence they proceeded across the 
country to Balmoral. 

The Tithe Office at Somerset House is 
in course of dissolution. This arises from 
there being no more business now to do, 
the tithes throughout England being nearly 
wholly commuted, and thus an end put to 
a very ancient but obnoxious impost— 
“tithes inkind.’’ About thirty clerks are 
dismissed without any pension, but with 
only a gratuity of one year’s salary. 

A very beautiful stained-glass window 
has been erected in Trinity Church, Ches- 
terfield, by Robert Stephenson, esq. M.P. 
in memory of his celebrated father, the 
late George Stephenson, C.E. It is a 
triplet of the Early English style. Each 
light is inclosed by a rich border, and the 
general ground is ruby, on which is dis- 
played flowering scroll work of the cha- 
racter peculiar to the style. The panels 
are filled with Scripture subjects :—the 
compartment on the left has Christ calling 
a little child unto him, and Christ’s en- 
tombment; the centre is occupied by the 
Last Supper, and above is the Ascension 
and below Mary at the Sepulchre. The 
right hand compartment contains the Pre- 
sentation of our Lord in the Temple, and 
the Raising of Lazarus. The inscription 
at the foot of the centre window runs thus, 
“ Memorial to George Stephenson, C.E. 
died August 12, 1848, aged sixty-eight 
years.’’ 


Waltham and Epping Forest.—Accord- 
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ing to a late act (14th and 15th of Victoria, 
chap. 43), the Forest of Hainault, which 
is a part of Waltham Forest, is to be dis- 
afforested, and public roads may be made. 
The act is not to extend to Epping Forest. 
Certain poor widows are entitled to a load 
of timber once a-year, on Easter Monday, 
or to 8s. when they cannot procure a team 
to carry it away. By the act their rights 
are to be ascertained and the amount in- 
vested, so that at the end of every year 
the dividends are to be expended in fuel 
for the widows, and the same distributed 
at Christmas. The act is to be enforced 
by commissioners to be appointed. 

The New Surrey County Gaol at Wands- 
worth, erected as a substitute for the gaols 
of Guildford, Kingston, &c. is completed, 
and ready for the reception of prisoners. 
It is built upon an elevated site at Wands- 
worth-common ; the external walls inclose 
an area of 13 acres. The building is of 
an irregular pentagonal form, about 1000 
feet in length and 660 feet in depth. The 
design is by D. Hill, esq. architect, of 
Birmingham. The style is plain, con- 
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sisting of massive brickwork, with stone 
coigns and dressings, the interior having 
all the modern improvements and arrange- 
ments as at Pentonville and similar pri- 
sons; it is, moreover, entirely fire-proof. 
This gaol is calculated for 700 prisoners 
—335 males and 165 females; a separate 
cell for each, measuring 13 feet by 7 feet, 
and 7 feet in height; and there are also 
47 reception and punishment cells, the 
whole of the floorings of which, in order 
effectually to exclude damp, are laid with 
Orsi and Armani’s patent metallic lava. 
The chapel has 394 separate sittings, and, 
from the flooring being laid in chequered 
blue and white Staffordshire tiles, has a 
very neat appearance. Throughout the 
whole building similar apparatus to Pen- 
tonville is applied for warming, ventilating, 
cooking, drying clothes, &c.; while the 
kitchen, cooking apparatus, laundry, &c. 
are isolated from the main building. The 
magistrates’ room and the apartments for 
the respective officers are neatly, but not 
expensively, fitted. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PREFERMENTS. 


Aug. 7. 2 John Hindmarsh, esq. 
- R.N., K.H. Lieut.-Governor of Heligo- 
land. 

Aug. 16. Edward Lawes, esq. barrister-at- 
law, to be Chairman of the Metropolitan Com- 
missioners of Sewers. 

Aug. 28. Knighted, the Right Hon. William 
Johnston, of Kirkhill, Lord Provost of Edin- 
burgh. 

Aug. 29. James Hudson, esq. C.B. (now 
Envoy at Rio de Janeiro), to be Envoy Extr. 
and Minister Plenip. to the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany ; Henry Southern, esq. C.B. (now 
Minister to the Argentine Confederation), to 
be Envoy Extr. and Minister Plenip. to the 
Emperor of Brazil; Capt.the Hon. Robert Gore, 
R.N. (now Chargé d’ Affaires to the Oriental Re- 
public of the Uruguay), to be Chargé d’ Affaires 
and Consul-General to the Argentine Con- 
federation; the Hon. Frederick Bruce (now 
Chargé d’Affaires to Bolivia), to be Charge 
d’ Affaires and Consul-General to the Oriental 
Republic of the Uruguay.—William Ayshford 
Sanford, esq. to be Colonial Secretary for the 
territory of Western Australia. 

Sept. 1. Samuel Morton Peto, esq. to be 
Deputy Chairman of the Metropolitan Com- 
missioners of Sewers. 

Sept. 4. Royal Marines, Capt. and brevet 
Major W. L. Dawes to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

ept. 9. 2d West India Regt. brevet Major 
S. J. Hill to be Major, and to be Major, ex 
officio, of the Gold Coast Corps.— Lanarkshire 
Yeomanry Cavalry, Major W. Lockhart to be 
Lieut.-Colonel Commandant; Capt. A. M. 
Lockhart to be Major. 

Sept. 12. Lieut.-Col. William Reid, C.B. to 
be Governor of Malta. 

Sept.16. Dominick Daly, esq. to be Lieut. 
Governor of the island of Tobago.—6th Dragoon 


Guards, Major H. R. Jones to be Lieut.-Col. ; 
Capt. W. N. Custance to be Major.—25th Foot, 
Capt. S. Wells to be Major. 





Alfred Reid, esq. to be President of the Virgin 
Islands, and Senior Member of Council. 

Mr. John J. Esdaile to be Provost-Marshal 
of the island of Nevis. 

Mr. Nicholas Esterhazy Stephen Armitage 
Hamilton to a clerkship in the State Paper 
Office. 

Charles Maturin, esq. to be Crown prose- 
cutor for the county and city of Derry. 

Joseph Lovegrove, esq. to ke Coroner for the 
county of Gloucester. 

John Burne, esq. M.D. to be Physician to 
the Bath General Hospital, vice Dr. Lindoe, 
resigned. 

July 11. The following gentlemen were 
sworn in as Queen’s Counsel : Robert Ingham, 
James Campbell, Thomas Chandless, 5. Ww. 
Willcock, W. Coulson, Graham Willmore, Fred. 
W. Slade, W. T. S. Daniel, John George Philli- 
more, John Baily, Brent S. Follett, John Mel- 
lor, Richard David Craig, W. B. Glasse, Robert 
Pashley, Samuel Warren, William Elmsley, 
G. W. W. Bramwell, W. Atherton, James An- 
derson, Hugh Hill. 





NAVAL PREFERMENTS. 
i* 26. Commander John Sanderson to the 
1 


y. 

Aug. 27. C.R. Moorsom, esq. George James 
Earl of Egmont, Sir G. A. Westphal to be Rear- 
Admirals on the reserved half-pay list ; P.W.P. 
Wallis, esq. to be Rear-Admiral of the Blue.— 
To be retired Rear-Admirals on the terms pro- 
posed Ist Sept. 1846: Hon. J. Gordon, W. Pop- 
ham, esq. Jas. Hay, esq. Sir C. T. Jones, and 
R. R. Carre, esq. 
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Aug. 28. Captain W. H. Morshead to Dido ; 
Commanders A. Mellersh to Rattler, and Lord 
W. Compton to Modeste; Wm. A. Fellowes to 
Ganges. 

‘i Sept. 2. T. Ferris to be Captain on reserved 
ist. 


Sept. 8. Commodore M. Seymour to be Com- 
modore of the first class, and Superintendent 
of Devonport Dockyard.—Commodore E. P. 
Von Donop to be agent for mails. 





EccLesiASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Hon. and Rev. G. Herbert, Shrawardine RK 
and Montford V. Salop. 

Rev. W. H. Apthorp, Blackford P.C. Somerset. 

Rev. M. Argles, Barnack R. Northamptonsh. 

Rey. H. W. Baker, Monkland V. Herefordsh. 

Rey. G. R. Brown, Maiden-Bradley P.C. Wilts, 

Rev. W. Butterfield, Alphington RK. Devon. 

Rev. J. Cather, Westport (or Aughaval) R. and 
Vv. Tuam. 

Rev.C.M.Christie, Stony-Stratford P.C. Bucks. 

Rey. A. Cleland, Dundonaid R. Down. 

Rev. H. Dancer, Inniscaltra R. and V. Killaloe. 

Rev. L. 8. Dudman, Pitney R. Somerset. 

Rey. S. East, Northover V. Somerset. 

Rev. A. Eden, Ticehurst V. Sussex. 

Rev. R. Eden (F.S.A.) North Walsham V. w. 
Antingham R. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Elliot, Scarvagh P.C. Dromore. 

Rev. James Fawcett, KnaresboroughV.Yorksh. 

Rev. G. I. Fisher, Abbots-Kerswell V. Devon. 

Rev. F. Fitz-John French, Prebend of Yagoe 
in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. 

Rey. J. N. Garland, St. John R. Jamaica. 

Rey. J. Gibbs, Magheragal V. Connor. 

Rev. J. E. Gladstone, Long Acre Chapel, Lond. 

Rev. G. W. Grogan, St. Matthew P.C. Thorpe- 
Hamlet, Norwich. 

Rev, B. Guest, Pilton R. Northamptonshire. 

Rev. R. C. Hales, City Lectureship, St. Mar- 
tin-Carfax, Oxford. 

Rev. A. P. Hanlon, Kilrush R. Ferns. 

Rev. G. L. Harkness, Flax-Bourton P.C. Som. 

Rey. J. Hensman, Clifton New Church P.C. 
Gloucestershire. 

Rev. J. Hill, City Lectureship, St. Martin- 
Carfax, Oxford. 

Rey. J. S. Hilliard, Cowley R. Middlesex. 

Rev. W. 8S. Hoole, St. James P.C. Brierclitfe, 
Lancashire. 

Rev. W. H. Hugall, Haverthwaite P.C. Lanc. 

Rev. H. B. Huleatt, Rathbourney R. and V. 
Kilfenora. 

Rev. H. W. Jermyn, Deanery of Ross and 
Moray, Scotland. 

Rev. T. N. Kearney, Rathfarnham R. Dublin. 

Rey. R. B. Kinsman, Tintagel V. Cornwall. 

Rev. R. L. Loughborough, Pirton V. Herts. 

Rev. T. Ludlam, Holy Trinity R. w. St. Mary 
R. Guildford, Surrey. 

Rey. 'T. H. Maning, Clayton P.C. Yorkshire. 

Rev. H. J. Marlen, St. John P.C. Blackburn, 
Lancashire. 

Rev. J. Marshall, Wark R. Northumberland. 

Rey. D. Melville (R. of Shelsley-Beauchamp), 
Hon. Canonry, Worcester Cathedral. 

Rey. S. H. Meyrick, Vicar-Choral and Keeper 
of Library, Lismore Cathedral. 

Rey. D. F. Morgan, St. Mary P.C. Leamington. 

Rey. W. J. Mulioy, Ballinaclash P.C. Wicklow. 

Rey. E. Neale, St. Augustine V. Bristol. 

Rev. H. R. Nevill, St. Mark P.C. Lakenham, 
Norwich. 

Rev.A.Nugee, Widley R.w. WymeringV.jHants. 

Rev. J. D. Ostrehan, Creech St. Michael V. 
Somerset. 

Rev. R. Oulton, Altedesert P.C. Armagh. 

Rev. R. Perriam, Sidbury R. Salop. 

Rey. G. Phillimore, Down-Ampney V. Glouc. 
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Rev. H. Pratt, Canonry, Peterborough Ca- 
thedral. : 

Rev. W. Radcliff, Donaghmore R. and V. Wick- 
1 


ow. 

Rey. J. Rawes, Kirton R. Suffolk. 

Rev. F. M. Rowden, Stanton-Fitz-Warren R. 
Wilts. 

Rev. F. T. Rowell, Burmantofts P.C. Leeds. 

Rey. A. B. Russell, Westbury-upon-Trym P.C. 
w. Redland, Gloucestershire. 

Rey. E. A. Sanford, Combe-Florey R. Somerset. 

Rev. L. T. Shire, Holy Trinity P.C. Rath- 
mines, Dublin. ‘o 

Rev. W. S. Sloane-Evans, Holy Trinity P.C, 
Barnstaple, Devon. 

Rev. J. O. Stallard, Brockhampton P.C. Heref. 

Rey. R. Surtees, Alveston P.C. Gloucestersh. 

Rey. W. F. Taylor, St. John P.C. Liverpool. 

Rey. J. S. Vaughan, Stockland-Bristol V. Som. 

Rev. W. Walton, Great Moulton R. Norfolk. 

Rey. W. Waring (R. of Shobdon), Archdeaconry 
of Salop, dio. Hereford. 

Rev. R. Webster (V. of Kelloe), Hon. Canonry, 
Durham Cathedral. 

Rey. — Welby, St. Paul P.C. Sketty, Glam. 

Rey. T. W. Weston, Preston-upon-Stour P.C, 
Gloucestershire. 

Rev. T. L. Williams, Holy Trinity P.C. Porth- 
leven, Cornwall. 

Rev. R. Williamson, D.D. (Vicar of Pershore), 
Hon. Canonry, Worcester Cathedral. 

Rey. J. Windle, Afternoon Lectureship, St. 
Mary, Whitechapel. 

Rey. A. F. Wynter, Barnardiston R. Suffolk. 


To Chaplaincies. 


Rev. E. Brine, British Ambassador at the 
Court of the Netherlands. 

Rev. C. H. Davis, Stroud Union (pro temp.) 
Gloucestershire. 

Rev. A. Fielding, H. M. Dockyard, Chatham. 

Rev. R. Hake, Warneford Lunatic Asylum, 
Headington, Oxon. 

Rev.J.Hobson, British Chapel, Shanghae,China. 

Rev. Watson King, Kent County Gaol, Maid- 
stone. 

Rev. W. A. Neville (and Superintendent of 
Morals), Royal Hospital, Kilmainham. 

Rev.G.Rose, Readership of theTemple, London. 

Rev. H. Stowell, Bishop of Manchester. 

Rey. Josiah Thompson, H. M. ship Monarch. 

Rey. J. W. Twist, to Bishop of Jamaica. 


Collegiate and Scholastic Appointments. 


R. Harper, B.A. Rector of the Royal Academy, 
Inverness. 

Dr. Milne, Principal of the Doilar Institution, 
Edinburgh. 

Rev. J. Pedder, Principal of Bishop Cosin’s 
Hall, Durham. 

Rev. H. N. Read, Second Master, Grammar 
School, Oundle, Northamptonshire. 

Rey. J. W. S. Simpson, Mastership, Grammar 
School, Farnworth, Lancashire. 

Rev. W. Wright, LL.D. Mastership, Grammar 
School, Colchester. 





Rev. G. H. U. Fagan (R. of Kingweston), Hon. 
Sec. to the Bath and Wells Diocesan Societies. 





BIRTHS. 


May 2. At Sydney, New South Wales, at 
the Bishop’s residence, the wife of the Rev. 
Thomas Jackson, adau.—— 26. At Hong Kong, 
the wife of the Lord Bishop of Victoria, a son. 

June 27. At Madras, the wife of Major Pears, 
C.B. Madras Eng. a son. 

Aug.17. At Compton-pl. Eastbourne, Lady 
Fanny Howard, a dau.——18. At Trelaske, 
Cornwall, the wife of Edward Archer, esq. a 
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son.——19. At Markington Grange, the wife 
of Francis Darwin, esq. a son.——At Ollerton, 
Lady Maria Chatterton,adau.——21. AtCob- 
ham hall, Kent, the Countess of Darnley, a 
son and heir.——At St. Peter’s, Northampton, 
the Hon. Mrs. De Saumarez, a son.——At 
Henley park, Surrey, the wife of the Rev. 
W. W. Spicer, a son.——22. At Wellesbourne, 
Warw. Lady Charles Paulet, a son.——24. 

the Priory, Reigate, the Marchioness of Ailsa, 
a dau.——27. In Upper Brook street, Lady 
Sarah Lindsay, a dau.——28. In Gloucester 
terrace, Regent’s park, Lady Northcote, a dau. 
——At Stourton rectory, Wiltshire, the wife 
of Brownlow Poulter, esq. a dau.——29. At 
York, the wife of Capt. Ormsby, M.P. a son. 
—30. At Farndon rectory, co. Npn. the wife 
of the Rev. George Adams, adau.——31. Lady 
Norreys, a son. 

Sept.1. In Portman sq. the lady of Lord 
Leigh, a son and heir.——At Worthing, Sus- 
sex, the wife of the Hon. Fitzgerald A. Foley, 
a son.—3. At Brussels, Lady M‘Mahon, a 
son.——4. At Helen’s pl. the wife of Samuel 
Solly, esq. F.R.S. a son.——At Salisbury, the 
wife of Thomas Fraser Grove, esq. Seagry 
house, Wilts, a son and heir.——6. At Somer- 
sal, Herbert, wife of W. FitzHerbert, esq. a 
son.——8. At Bath, the Hon. Mrs. &. Lam- 
bert Baynes, a son.—~9. At Ashley park, 
Surrey, Lady Fletcher, a son.——In Norland 
sq. Notting hill, the wife of Comyns R. Berke- 
ley, esq. a son.——10. At Chester, the lady 
of Sir Edw. Walker, a son.——12. At Wilton 
crescent, the wife of H. W. Dashwood, esq. a 
son.—15. At Beeston hall, Norf. Lady Pres- 
ton, a son and heir.——16. At Manby, the 
Countess of Yarborough, a son. 





MARRIAGES. 


July 17. At St. Paul’s Knightsbridge, Robt. 
Hallowell Carew, late Capt. 36th Regt. fifth 
son of the late Admiral Sir Benjamin H. 
Carew, G.C.B. to Anne Rycroft, relict of 
Walter Tyson Smithies, esq. and fourth dau. 
of the Rev. Oliver Raymond, LL.B. Rector 
of Middleton, Essex.— At St. Paul’s Knights- 
bridge, Lieut. Henry Stewart, R.N. to Fran- 
ces-Amelia, only surviving dau. of the late 
Rev. Thomas Kenney, Rector of Donough- 
more, Cork.——At Liverpool, the Rev. T. D. 
Alsted, Sub-Chaplain of St. Thomas’s Hos- 
weg Newcastle-on-Tyne, to Jane, dau. of W. 

ott, esq. H.M. Customs in that port.-—At 
Liverpool, Tyndall, third son of Robert Bright, 
esq. of Abbots Leigh, Bristol, to Mary, eldest 
dau. of W. Fletcher, esq. Liverpool.—At 
Upper Clatford, near Andover, the Rev. Chas. 
Robert Dampier, Rector of Thornford, Dorset, 
and youngest son of the late Rev. John Dam. 
pier, of Colinshays, Som. to Frances-Elizabeth, 
only child of the Rev. Edward Frowd, Rector 
of Upper Clatford.——At Surbiton, the Rev. 
William Maule, third son of George Maule, 
esq. of Wilton crescent, to Cecil, youngest 
dau. of the late Thomas Vardon, esq.——At 
St. Mark’s ers James Henry Butler, 
esq. F.R.C.S. of the Bengal Service, to Ma- 
tilda-Poynder, eldest dau. of J. M. Rainbow, 
esq.— At St. James’s Westminster, Lieut.- 
Col. J. E. W. Inglis, of H.M. 32nd Regt. son 
of the late Bishop of Nova Scotia, to Julia- 
Selina, dau. of Sir F. Thesiger, M.P.——At St. 
Luke Chelsea, Alexander Lean, esq. of Cum- 
nor, Berks, to Clara-Eliza, third dau. of the 
late Henry Haines, esq. of Sussex gardens, 
Hyde park.—aAt St. Marylebone, Robert 
William Suckling, esq. Comm, R.N. to Char- 
lotte-Caroline, only dau. of the late H. F. 
Amedroz, esq. 

18. At Jersey, Lawrence Trent Cave, esq. 


Marriages. 
54th Regt. younger son of Charles Cave, esq. 
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of Lowndes st. Belgrave > Emily-Rosellen, 
only dau. of the late Rev. Henry Torre Holme, 
of Paull Holme.-—At Hampstead, Robert 
Templeton, esq. of Cranmore, Ireland, to 
Mary- Elizabeth, only dau. of the late Assistant 
Commissary-Gen. James Slade. 

19. At St. George’s Hanover sq. John 
Forbes Clark, esq. only son of Sir James Clark, 
Bart. Attaché to Her Majesty’s Embassy at 
Paris, to Charlotte, only dau. of the late Mr. 
Justice Coltman. 

21. At Christchurch, Lieut. William Charles 
Geary, R.N. of Milford, to Josephine, dau. of 
Charles Porter Humphreys, “<. of Norwich. 
——At Highgate, the Hon. George Edwin 
Lascelles, third son of the Earl of Harewood, 
to the Lady Louisa Nina Murray, dau. of the 
Ear! of Mansfield, K.T. 

22, At the Chapel of the Bavarian Embassy, 
Lord Edward Howard, second son of the Duke 
of Norfolk, to Miss Talbot.——At St. Mary’s 
Bryanstone sq. Robert, son of the late Henry 
Elwes, esq. of Colesborne, Glouc. to Mary, 
dau. of the late Rev. R. Lucas, of Edithweston. 
——At Clifton, Major Randolph, late of the 
57th Regt. to Caroline, second dau. of the late 
William Edwards, esq. of Teignmouth, for- 
merly of the 56th Regt——At Thruxton, the 
Rev. Henry Dyson, Vicar of Barking, Essex, 
to Matilda, youngest dau. of the late Charles 
Warren, esq. of Midhurst and the Foreign 
Office. ——At Torrington, R.C. Price, esq. son 
of the late R. Price, Rector of Corryton, Devon, 
to Amelia, dau. of John Humphreys, esq. late 
R. Art. of Rhozygilman, Pembrokeshire —— 
At Pirbright, Harry R. Ricardo, esq. second 
son of Ralph Ricardo, esq. of Norwood, to 
Anna, eldest dau. of Henry Halsey, esq. of 
ee park, Surrey.——At_ Hildenborough, 
near Tunbridge, William Vivian Foote, son of 
the late Dr. Foote, to Sarah, youngest dau. of 
John Daniel Aubert, esq.——At Bovey Tracy, 
the Rev. William Pau! Wood, M.A. St. John’s 
college, Oxford, Rector of Manaton, Devon, to 
Jaquite-Mary, third dau. of William Hole, esq. 
——At Margate, the Rev. J. Barton, of Lang- 
ley, Derb. to Mary, dau. of J. Harrison, esq. 
R.N. of Slough.——At Paddington, Edward 
Humphrys Wiggett, esq. of Baughurst house, 
Hants, to Margaret-Ann, dau. of the late Geo. 
Wade, esq. of Dunmow.——At Catsfield, Sus- 
sex, Humphrey Conwell Barton, esq. of Has- 
tings, to Charlotte-Maria, second dau. of Maj. 
Bradshawe, late of 77th Regt.——At Cornhill, 
Northumberland, Capt. G. C. Dickins, 46th 
Inf. to Fanny, eldest dau. of the late H. J. U. 
Collingwood, esq. of Lilburn tower, and Corn- 
hill house, Northumberland. —— At Christ 
Church, Albany st. Onley Savill Onley, esq. of 
Stisted hall, to Jane, dau. of William Fox, esq. 
of Chester terr. Regent’s park.——At Lenton, 
the Rev. Robert etherell, B.A. Rector of 
Elton, Nottinghamshire, to Lydia-Mary, se- 
cond dau. of the late J. Thorpe, esq. of Bea- 
consfield. 

23. At Horwood, Thomas George Staveley, 
esq. of the Foreign Office, to Fanny, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. John Dene.——At Padding. 
ton, the Rev. Henry Stuart Fagan, Fellow of 
Pembroke coll. Oxford, and Head Master of 
Burton-on-Trent Grammar School, to Emily, 
eldest dau. of James Kinnier, esq. M.D. of 
New York.——At Hampstead Norris, Berks, 
the Rev. Philip Longmore, M.A. Curate of 
Bygrave, Herts, eldest son of Philip Longmore, 
esq. of Hertford, to uel dau. of the Rev. 
John Blissard, Vicar of Hampstead Norris, 
—At Huddersfield, the Rev. John Beaumont, 
M.A. Incumbent of Sneyd, Staff. son of Joseph 
Beaumont, esq. of Huddersfield, to Jane, dau. 
of the late Alderman John Britain, of Ripon. 

24. At Paddington, Samuel Stephens Ban- 
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kart, of Leicester, esq. B.A. to Elizabeth-Wal- 
pole, dau. of the late William Weightman, esq. 
and stepdau. of Robert Nevins, esq. of Glou- 
cester gardens, Hyde park.——At Paddington, 
Edward, youngest son of the late William 
Staunton, esq. of Longbridge house, near 
Warwick, to Hannah-Anne, fourth dau. of the 
late Samuel Tufnell Barrett, esq. of Connaught 

uare, Hyde park ——At Brixton, the Rev. 

. 8. Parish, M.A. Fellow of St. Peter’s college, 
Cambridge, and Vicar of Cherry Hinton, to 
Maria, dau. of the late Edward Parish, esq.—— 
At Mylor, Cornwall, the Rev. H. T. Rodd, 
Vicar of Gwinear, and fourth son of the late 
Rev. Dr. Rodd, of Trebartha hall, to Marianne- 
Baillie, youngest dau. of the late R. S. Sutton, 
esq. of Flushing.——At Town Malling, Charles 
Christopher Hayman, esq. surgeon, Town 
Malling, son of Charles Hayman, esq. of Ux- 
minster, Devon, to Elizabeth-Hughes, elder 
dau. of Silas Norton, esq.——At St. Giles’s 
Camberwell, William Wadham White, esq. son 
of Samuel White White, esq. of Charlton 
house, Dorset, and Farncomb, Surrey, to Nina, 
youngest dau. of the Rev. John Hurnall.—— 
At St. George, Queen sq. Thos. Cooke Wright, 
esq. of Lincoln’s inn, barrister, to Fanny, 
third dau. of William Loftus Lowndes, esq. 
Q. C.——At Ipswich, Walter Stephens Brink- 
ley, esq. 11th Hussars, youngest son of the 
late Rev. John Brinkley, Rector of Glanworth, 
co. Cork, to Susanna-Caroline, eldest dau. of 
Michael Turner, esq. late Major lst Dragoon 
Guards.—At Handsworth, the Rev. ° 
Marshall, M.A. Curate of Tattenhall, to Selina, 
dau. of the late Samuel Malins, esq. M.D. of 
Liverpool.——At Eastdown, James Harris, 
esq. of Viveham house, near Barnstaple, to 
Elizabeth-Fanny, sixth dau. of the late Rev. 
Charles Pine Coffin, of Eastdown house.——At 
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Adam, G.C.B. to Ann-Lindsay, dau. of the late 
John Maberly, esq.——At All Souls’ Maryle- 
bone, Niel 8S. Buchanan, esq. of Knockshin- 
noch, Ayrshire (late Capt. 93d Highlanders), 
to Elizabeth-Jane, only surviving dau. of the 
late Richard Griffiths, esq. barrister-at-law. 
——At Paris, Frederick Mecuseer, to Sarah, 
dau. of the Rev. Dr. Greenwood, Rector of 
Colne Engaine, Essex. 

26. At Brussels, Murray Macgregor, youngest 
son of the late Lieut.-Col. Valentine Blacker, 
C.B. Surveyor-General of India, to Frances- 
Elizabeth, dau. of the late Samuel Blacker, 
LL.D. Rector of Mullabrack, Armagh.—At 
St. George’s Bloomsbury, Mr. John James 
Chafy Backhouse, of Dulcote, Wells, to Miss 
Salmon, only dau. of G. Salmon, esq. and 
granddau. of the late Rey. T. A. Salmon, D.D. 
of Rodney Stoke, Som. 

28. At St. George’s Hanover sq. Douglas 
Baird, esq. of Closeburn hall, Dumf. to Char- 
lotte, only dau. of Henry Acton, esq. and 
—- of the late Sir John Edward Acton, 

rt. 

29. At St. George’s Hanover sq. Arthur 
H. ©. Brown, esq. only son of J. Brown, esq. 
of Kingston, Oxfordshire, to Sophia, eldest 
dau. of J. W. Fane, esq. of Wormsley.—— At 
St. George’s Hanover sq. Richard Sutton, esq. 
of Skeffington hall, Leic. son of Sir Richard 
Sutton, Bart. to Harriet-Anne, dau. of the late 
Wm. Fitzwilliam Burton, esq. of Burton hall, 
co. Carlow.——The Right Hon. and Rev. Lord 
George Gordon, M.A. of Clare hall, Camb. 
to Charlotte-Anne, dau. of T. W. Vaughan, 
esq. of Woodstone, in the co. Huntingdon, 
Col. of the County Militia.——At Upminster, 
Essex, Luther Holden, esq. F.R.C S. second 
son of the Rev. H. A. Holden, of Kensington, 
to Frances, youngest dau. of the late Wasey 
Sterry, esq. of Romford, Essex.——At Weston, 
George Thompson, esq. of Highbury, Middx, 
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to Catherine, second dau. of W. M. Pinder, 
esq. barrister-at-law, of Brookfield, near Bath. 
——At St. Pancras, Charles Farewell, 9 
second son of the late Capt. Farewell, of Hol- 
brook house, Somerset, to Louisa, eldest dau. 
of George Bell, esq. late of Vergemount, Dub- 
lin.—-At St. Pancras, the Rev. Benjamin 
Cotton, B.A. Trinity college, Camb. youngest 
son of the late Joseph Cotton, esq. of Wood- 
ford Bridge, to Naomi, eldest dau. of Leonard 
Hicks, esq. of Kentish town.——At Dover, the 
Rev. John Hawker, Incumbent of Redhill, 
Hants, eldest son of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Thomas 
Hawker, K.C.H. to Elizabeth, dau. of William 
Adair Bruce, esq. barrister-at-law, of Ashley, 
Wilts.——At Battersea, the Rev. Henry Deane, 
Vicar of Gillingham and Prebendary of Salis- 
bury, to Katharine-Mary, youngest dau. of 
Ralph Smyth, esq. of the Manor house, Batter- 
sea, and ormerly Major of H. M. 30th Regt. 
——At St. Mary’s Bryanston sq. James RKo- 
bert, second son of Clayton Freeling, esq. of 
Harley st. to Elizabeth-Annabella, eldest dau. 
of Walpole Eyre, esq. of Bryanston sq.——At 
Chastleton, Oxf. the Rev. Thos. Harris, B.D. 
Rector of Swerford, Oxfordshire, to Joanna- 
Dorothea, fourth dau. of John Henry Whit- 
more Jones, esq. of Chastleton house.——At 
Lancaster, Charles S. Bagot, esq. to Lucy- 
Francesca, second dau. of E. G. Hornby, esq. 
——At St. Mary’s, Whitby, Capt. Helpman, 
R.N. to Mary, only dau. of Christopher Ri- 
chardson, esq. sen. of Whitby, magistrate, of 
the North Riding.——At Frampton, Linc. Mr. 
J. Gustavus Symes, surgeon, Devizes, only 
son of Rear-Adm. Joseph Symes, Crewkerne, 
Somerset, to Lydia, eldest dau. of Mr. George 
Smith, of the Sandholme.——At Prestbury, 
Glouc. Samuel Julian, esq. of Crotta, Kerry, 
Ireland, to Georgina-Mary-Hormblow, young- 
est dau. of Lewis Griffiths, esq. of Marle hill, 
near Cheltenham.——At Newent, Glouc. the 
Rev. W. H. Havergal, M.A. Rector of St. 
Nicholas, Bath, to Caroline, dau. of the late 
John Cooke, esq. of Gloucester. 

30. At Chigwell, Money Wigram, esq. jun. 
the eldest son of Money Wigram, esq. of 
Wood house, Wanstead, to Ann-Whitaker, 
eldest dau. of William Whitaker Maitland, 
esq. of Loughton.——At Martyr Worthy, the 
Rev. John W. Reeves, M.A. eldest son of Jas. 
Reeves, esq. of King’s Somborne, to Elizabeth, 
only dau. of Edward Bailey, esq.——At Old 
Warden, Bedfordshire, James Mazxtone, esq. 
of Cultoquhey, Perthshire, to Caroline-Mary- 
Anne, youngest dau. of George Edward Rus- 
sell, esq. late of Madras Civil Service. —~At 
Compton, near Guildford, the Rev. Henry G. 
Hand, Rector of Hepworth, Suffolk, and Vice 
Provost of King’s college, Cambridge, to Caro- 
line-Anne, third dau. o' the Rev. George More 
Molyneux, Rector of Compton.——At Kirkby 
Lonsdale, Robert Cornelius Dixon, esq. third 
son of H. J. Dixon, esq. of Fulham, Middlesex, 
to Jane, only dau. of the late John Hall, esq. 

31. At St. Paul’s, Winchmore hill, William, 
second son of the Rev. Thomas Jones, of the 
Chapel Royal, Whitehall, and Enfield, to Em- 
ma-Constantia, younger dau. of William Cob- 
bett, esq. of Edmonton.——At St. George’s 
Hanover sq. the Hon. Strange Jocelyn, second 
son of the Earl of Roden, to the Hon. Miss 
Hobhouse, dau. of Lord Broughton.——At St. 
George’s Hanover sq. the Rev. Plumer Pott 
Rooper, second son of John Bonfoy Rooper, 
esq. of Abbots Ripton, to Georgiana, dau. of 
George Thornhill, esq. M.P. of Diddington, 
Herts.——At Wakefield, the Rev. F. W. Moore, 
of Roade, Northampton, to Blanche, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. Thos. Kilby, Incumbent of 
St. John’s, Wakefield——At Madeley, Staff. 
Richard Monckton Milnes, esq. M.P. only son 
of R. P. Milnes, esq. of Frystone hall and 
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Bawtry, co. of York, to the Hon. Annabel 
Crewe, youngest sister of Lord Crewe.——At 
Paddington, Henry Cadogan Rothery, esq. of 
Stratford place, to Madelina-Douglas, youngest 
dau. of the late Alex. Garden, M.D. Presidency 
Surgeon at Calcutta.——At Camberwell, E. J. 
Gingell, esq. of Malta, to Jane-Knili, only dau. 
of Samuel Jones, esq. of East Dulwich.——At 
Clapham, Francis Ker Fox, M.D. of Brisling- 
ton house, near Bristol, to Mary, second dau. 
of the Rev. Charles Bradley, Vicar of Glas- 
bury, Breconshire.—~At All Souls’ Church, 
Langham pl. George William Henry Coward, 
esq. of Hoxton, to Catherine-Charlotte, only 
surviving child of the late James Cuthbertson, 
esq.——At Cambridge, the Rev. Thomas Shad- 
forth, M.A. Fellow of University college, Oxf. 
son of George Shadforth, esq. of Gilsland, 
Cumberland, to Ellen, younger dau, of the late 
T. C. Francis, esq. of Newcastle-on-Tyne.—— 
At Seend, the Rev. J. H. Gale, Vicar of Mil- 
ton Lilborne, to Augusta, second dau. of Wm. 
Heald Ludlow Bruges, esq. of Seend. 

Lately. At Kempsey, Worc. William Henry 
Walcot, Lieut. 47th Regt. B.N.I. third son of 
the Rev. C. Walcot, Bitteriey court, Ludlow, 
to Jemima-Anne, eldest dau. of Robert Burton, 
esq. of Longner hall. 

Aug. 2. At Woolwich, William Petrie, esq. 
eldest son of the late Commissary-General 
Petrie, to Anne, only child of the late Capt. 
Matthew Flinders, R.N.——At Hove, Sussex, 
Constable Curtis, esq. Capt. 12th Lancers, 
only son of the late Capt. T. Curtis, R.N. to 
Henrietta-Mary-Ann, eldest dau. of Charles 
B. Curtis, esq. of Friars place, near Acton, 
Middlesex. 

5. At Stockton-on-Tees, the Rev. H. W. 
Beckwith, of University college, Oxford, and 
Incumbent of Thornaby, in Cleveland, to 
Alice, only dau. of the late John Humplirey, 
esq. of Wensley.——At Milton, Berks, Henry 
Woodyer, esq. of Guildford, to Frances-Mar- 
tha, third dau. of the late Thomas Bowles, 
esg. of Milton hill. At Bishopstone, Wilts, 
Thomas Gambier Parry, esq. of Highnam 
court, co. of Gloucester, to Ethelinda, youngest 
dau. of the late Very Rev. Francis Lear, Dean 
of Salisbury.——At Upwood, Capt. Spencer 
Buller, Bengal Army, to Laura, youngest dau. 
of the late Vice-Adm. Sir Richard Hussey 
Hussey, K.C.B. G.C.M.G. of Wood Walton, 
Hunts.——At Peldon, Essex, Rev. Edward 
Hood Linzee, Curate of Penn, Bucks, to Caro- 
line, second dau. of Rev. John Atkinson, 
Curate of Peldon.——At St. James’s, the Hon. 
Edward Coke, to the Hon. Diana Agar Ellis. 
——At Tottenham, Henry Edward, third son 
of the late William Vale, of Hall court, Wore. 
esq. R.N. to Elizabeth-Anne, only dau. of the 
late John Burton, esq. of Renville, near Can- 
terbury, and granddau. of Sir Richard Burton, 
of Sackett’s hill house, St. Peter’s, Thanet. 
——At Camberwell, James Robert Burchett, 
jun. esq. of Doctors’ commons, to Elizabeth- 
Mary, eldest dau. of John Barwise, esq. of 
Camberwell.——At Camberwell, Julien Byrne, 
esq. of Peckham, to Fanny-Maria, youngest 
dau. of the late Lieut. Thomas Irvine, R.N. 
——At Hallow, Wore. the Rev. Wm. Lea, 
Vicar of St. Peter’s, Droitwich, to Hannah, 
dau. of the late George Farley, esq. of Hen- 
wick house, Worcester.——At Brilley, Heref. 
Capt. F. P. Sanders, late 43d Light Inf. to 
Apollonia, dau. of the late Thomas Griffith, 
esq. Ham common.——At Edinburgh, Edward 
Ruthven Matthews, son of the late George 
Matthews, jun. esq. of Spring vale, co. Down, 
to Frances-Eliza, youngest dau. of the late 
Archibald Jerdon, esq. of Bonjedward, Rox- 
burghshire. 

6. At Leominster, Heref. Henry Heslop, 
esq. youngest son of the late Wm. Heslop, 
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esy. solicitor, of Manchester, to Sarah-Anne, 
eldest dau. of Henry Rudge, esq. surgeon, of 
Leominster, and a. of the late Arch- 
deacon Rudge, of Gloucester, &c.——At Har- 
wich, William A. Armstrong, 17th Regiment, 
to Emma+Sarah, fourth dau. of the late George 
Deane, esq.—— At Dublin, James-Acheson, 
only son of Acheson Lyle, esq. Master in 
Chancery, to Ida-Elizabeth, second dau. of the 
Rev. Francis Ruttlidge, of Bloomfield, co. 
Mayo. —At St. Peter’s Eaton sq. Thomas 
Jones Howell, esq. of Eaton pl. West, to Ellen, 
youngest dau. of the late Thomas Ffooks, esq. 
of Sherborne. ——At Edinburgh, Henry Edwyn 
Chandos Scudamore Stanhope, esq. eldest son 
of Sir Edwyn F. 8. Stanhope, Bart. to Doro- 
thea, eldest dau. of Sir Adam Hay, Bart.—— 
At Brussels, Lieut. Alex. Robertson Bremner, 
41st Madras N. Inf. to Helen-Isatella, second 
dau. of the late Capt. Allan Stewart, H.M. 3d 
Buffs.——At Compstall, the Rev. John Bate- 
man Wathen, M.A. to Emma-Maria-Louisa, 
third dau. of George Andrew, esq. of Green 
hill, Cheshire.——At Jersey, William John 
Forrest Baker, esq. son of the Rev. John 
Baker, LL.B. to Harriet-Willett, second dau. 
of Capt. Sison, R.N.— At Lifford, Donegal, 
John Robert Boyd, esq. of Ballymacool, to 
Mary-Louisa, eldest dau. of the Rev. William 
Knox, of Clonleigh. 

7. At Little Billing, Npn. Rob. Hare, esq. 
of Upper Gower st. to Hannah, dau. of the 
Rev. J. Geldart, D.D.—At Plymouth, Mor- 
timer Jolin Collier, esq. third son of the late 
John Collier, esq. to Mary-Elizabeth, youngest 
dau. of Sir Wm. Snow Harris, Knt. F.R.S.— 
At Beaminster, the Rev. William Lazrton, 
M.A. Incumbent of Alworth with South 
Wraxall, Wilts, to Ella, eldest dau. of James 
Wim. Daniel,esq. of Beaminster. —-At Powick, 
Francis J. M. Mason, esq. of the Madras N.I. 
second son of Vice-Adm. Sir Francis Mason, 
K.C.B. to Jane, only dau. of William Morton, 
esq. formerly of the Bengal Civil Service. —— 
At St. George’s Hanover sq. the Hon. William 
Ernest Duncombe, eldest son of Lord Fever- 
sham, to Miss Mabel Graham, second dau. of 
the Right Hon. Sir James Graham, Bart. 

1.P.——At Bedworth, the Rev. Bertram 
Brooke Hulbert, son of Henry Hulbert, esq. 
of Park lane, to Agnes, youngest dau. of the 
Rev. Henry Bellairs, Rector of Bedworth. —— 
At Whilton, Northamptonshire, the Rev. Wm. 
Smith, of ‘Dry Drayton, Camb. to Constance- 
Margaret, youngest dau. of William Rose 
Rose, esq. of Wolston heath, Warw. and Eaton 
er Babbington, the Rev. C. S. Peel, 

ector of Syresham, co. Npn. to Helen, dau. 
of W. Moseley, esq. of Leaton hall, Staff.—— 
At Paddington, the Rev. W. J. Whiting, M.A. 
Chaplain E.1.C. to Mary, dau. of H. Harvey, 
esq. Regency sq. Brighton. ——At Troston 
Su olk, Frederic Robert Bevan, esq. second 
son of Robert Bevan, esq. of Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, banker, to Eliza, younger dau. of the 
late Robert Emlyn Lofft, esq. of Troston hall. 
——At Widcombe, Bath, William Bradish, 
esq. of Allerton hall, Lanc. to Fanny-Frederica, 
eldest dau. of the late Fred. Wm. Mountague, 
esq. of York st. Portman sq.——At St. Mary’s 
Bryanston sq. Thomas Christopher Tatham, 
third son of T. T. Tatham, esq. of Highgate, 
to Fanny-Bree-Caley, eldest dau. of William 
Henry Saltwell, esq. of Gloucester pl. Port- 
man square.——At Alverstoke, Hants, Andrew 
Clark, M.D. to Leton-Mary-Percy, only child 
of the late Capt. John Forster, R.N. of Aln- 
wick.——At Eversholt, Bedfordsh. John James 
Matthey, eldest son of A. Matthey, esq. of 
Messina, to Frances, dau. of the late William 
Turquand, esq. of Norwood, Surrey.——At 
Aston, Warwickshire, William Hay, esq. of 
Ford hall, near Sunderland, to Julia-Ithiel, 
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second dau. of the Rev. Josiah Allport, Incum- 
bent of St. James’s, Ashted, Birmingham.—— 
At Cushindun, Antrim, Alexander M‘Neile, 
Lieut. 37th Madras Grenadiers, to Rosianne, 
third dau, of E. A. M‘Neill, esq. of Cushindun. 
——At St. George’s Bloomsbury, the Rev. 
Arthur Wellington Roper, of Welney, Isle of 
Ely, son of the late Rey. H. Roper Minor 
Canon of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, to 
Frances-Sarah, dau. of the late David Landell 
Chambers, esq. of Guildford st. Russell sq. 
and greatniece of the late Sir Robert Cham- 
bers, Chief Justice, Benge. 

9. At Thurston, Suffolk, Henry-Charles, 
fourth son of the late Plowman Young, esq. 
M.D. of Bury St. Edmund’s, to Jane, second 
dau. of the late Rev. W. Bassett, of Nether 
hall, Thurston.——At Hammersmith, James 
Edward Dickinson, . H.E.1.C.S. to Hen- 
rietta-Louisa, fourth dau. of the late Rev. 
J. W. Hughes, M.A. of Trinity, and Rector of 
St. Clement’s, Oxford.—_—At St. Stephen-the- 
Martyr, St. Marylebone, Frederick, second son 
of Francis Firth, esq. of Manor house, Barnes, 
to Julia-Mary, youngest dau. of the late Fran- 
cis Lovell, esq. formerly of Sloane street. 

10. At St. Marylebone, Lieut. G. P. Mends, 
of H. M. ship Trafalgar, son of Rear-Admiral 
W. B. Mends, to Louise, second dau. of J. 
Wilcocks, ~ of Exeter.——At Clifton, near 
Bristol, the Rev. John Richardson, A.M. of 
pad oungest son of Thos. Richardson, esd. 
of hit y, to Ellen, youngest dau. of Wm. J. 
Norris. 

11. At Edinburgh, the Rev. Norman Mac- 
leod, of Glasgow, to Catherine-Anne, youngest 
dau. of the late William Mackintosh, esq. of 
Geddes, Nairn. 

12. At Twickenham, the Rev. Albert Wm. 
Loinsworth, Pee son of the late Dr. 
Loinsworth, Physician to the Forces, to Char- 
lotte-Maria, eldest dau. of the Rev. Richard 
Cattermole, Vicar of Little Marlow.——At 
Barnstaple, Samuel Blomefield Kekewich, of 
the Royal Newfoundland Companies, and 
fourth son of George Kekewich, esq. of South- 
ford, Devon, to Olivia-Elizabeth, third dau. of 
James Elton, esq. of North Stoke, Oxon.—— 
At Marchwood, the Rev. Edward Ansley Peck, 
Rector of Houghton, Hunts, to Catherine- 
Greenwood, only dau. of the late Francis God- 
frey Martelli, esq. of Spring lodge, Tralee, 
Kerry, and niece of H. F. K. Holloway, ooa.- 
of Marchwood.——At Clifton, Capt. T. Wil- 
liams Evans, late of the 97th Regt. son of 
Eyre Evans, esq. of Ash Hill Towers, co. 
Limerick, to Helen-Elizabeth, dau. of the late 
Rev. David Stewart Moncrieffe, Rector of 
Loxton, Som.——At Fazeley, Staffordshire, 
Joshua Williams, esq. barrister-at-law, to 
Martha, second dau. of the Rev. Cyprian 
Thompson, Incumbent of Fazeley.——At Win- 
terslow, Wilts, Charles Rivers Freeling, esq. 
of Queen Anne st. barrister-at-law, son of the 
late Sir Francis Freeling, Bart. to Emma- 
Amelia, eldest dau. of the Rev. Edward Luard, 
M.A. Rector of Winterslow.——At Hendon, 
Alexander Edgell, of Raymond Mens 
Gray’s inn, son of Harry Edgell, esq. of Cada- 
gon pl. to Rose, dau. of Edward Firmin Ellis, 

. of the Grove, Hendon.——At St. John’s 
Holloway, Peniston Grosvenor Greville, esq. 
of Lombard st. solicitor, son of the late Rev. 
Joshua Greville, Vicar of Duston, to Louisa, 
dau. of the late Arthur Greville, esq. and 
Spe sg of the late Rev. Robert Greville, 

tor of Wyaston.——At Tottenham, Charles 
Browne, esq. M.A. late Scholar of Worcester 
college, Oxford, and of Lincoln’s inn, bar- 
rister-at-law, to > fourth dau. of James 
Nicholson, esq. of Kingsland.—At West 
Peckham, Kent, Charles Watson Townley, esq. 
eldest son of R. Greaves Townley, esq. M.P. 
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of Fulbourne, Cambridgeshire, to Georgiana, 
fourth dau. of M. D. D. alison, esq. of Hamp- 
tons, Kent.——The Rey. Richard King, of 
Prestwich, Lancashire, to Charlotte-Dundas, 
oungest dau. of the late Comm. Bathurst 
RN —At Langley, Bucks, ee a Booth, esq. 
of Southend Manor house, Langley, youngest 
son of the late George Booth, esq. of Morning- 
ton road, Regent’s park, to Margaret-Emily, 
eldest dau. of William 8. Browning, so ; 

18. At Everton, Liverpool, Ewin hittle, 
esq. M.D. to Margaret-Eliza, dau. of the late 
Andrew Bone, esq. of South Shields, and niece 
of W. A. Brown, ~ of Everton.——At Stood- 
leigh, Devon, the Rev. Robert Baker Carew, 
Rector of Bickleigh, to Augusta-Elizabeth, 
youngest dau. of T. Daniel, jun. esq.——At St. 
James’s Westminster, the Rev. John Harries 
Thomas, Priest in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 
and Minister of Archbishop:Tenison’s Chapel, 
to Ellen-Susan, third dau. of the late T. B. 
Oldfield, esq. of Champion hill.——At St. 
James’s Westminster, the Hon. Wm. Bagot, 
M.P. to the Hon. Lucia r Ellis, eldest dau. 
of Lady Dover.——At Helston, the Rev. Fred. 
Morrice Adams, of Uffculme, Devon, to Mary- 
Trevenen, second dau. of Glynn Grylls, esq. 
——aAt Calstock, Cornwall, the Rev. Reginald 
Hobhouse, third son of the Right Hon. H. 
Hobhouse, to Caroline, third surviving dau. 
of Sir W. S. Trelawny, Bart.——At Gloucester, 
the Rey. Alfred Barry, M.A. Sub-Warden of 
Trinity college, Glenalmond, to Louisa-Vic- 
toria, second dau. of the late Rev. T. 8. 
Hughes, Canon of Peterborough. 

14. At St. George’s Hanover sq. William 
Hamilton Fatman, esq. of Hyde park st. to 
Elizabeth-Tower, second surviving dau. of the 
Rev. G. T. Pretyman, Chancellor of Lincoln, 
&c. granddau. of the late Bishop of Win- 
chester.——At St. James’s Westbourne terr. 
Lieut. George Augustus Brine, R.N. second 
son of James Brine, esq. of Bath, to Ninette, 
dau. of Charles Purton Cooper, esq. Q.C.—— 
At St. James’s Notting hill, James, youngest 
son of the late Alex. Singleton, esq. of Poulton- 
le- phages Lanc. to Augusta-Ann, youngest dau. 
of the late Rev. Francis Roper, Minor Canon 
of Windsor.——At Ilfracombe, Capt. Robert 
Curry, R.M.son of Adm. Curry, C.B.to Annie, 
fourth dau. of the late Edward Wren, esq. of 
lifracombe.——At Colne Engaine, Essex, the 
Rev. Henry Hammond, third son of the late 
Charles Hammond, esq. banker, Newmarket, 
to Elizabeth-Ann, only dau, of J. J. Mayhew, 
esq. of Over hall, Colne Engaine.——At St. 
Pancras, Charles Gibbons Stanuell, of Dublin, 
solicitor, youngest son of Thomas Stanuell, 
esq. of Tickhill, to Margaret, youngest dau. of 
the late Capt. Samuel Athill, Bombay Engi- 
neers.——At Meigle, Perthshire, the Rev. 
William Thomas Greive, of Banchory Ternan, 
son of J. H. Greive, esq. of Addlestone, Sur- 
rey, to Anne Hackney Kerr, dau. of Christo- 

her Kerr, esq. Town Clerk of Dundee.—— At 

ilmslow, Cheshire, the Rev. Thomas White 
Boyce, B.A. Incumbent of Birchgrove, Sussex, 
to Henrietta-Wansbrough, second dau. of the 
late Rev. C. W. Henning, M.A. Curate of Sto- 
mber, Som.——At Terrington St. Clement’s, 

orfolk, the Rev. Alfred Charles Smith, M.A. 
only son of the Rev. Alfred Smith, of Old Park, 
Wilts, to Frances-Anne, second dau. of the 
Rev. T. T. Upwood, M.A. of Lovell’s hall, 
Vicar of Terrington. 

i6. At Chelsea, Augustus Hervey Brotherton, 
esq. of Rome, to Mary-Isabella-Irwin, only 
dau. of the late John Mitford Rees, esq. of the 
Bengal Civil Service.——At St. James’s West- 
minster, Charles Keeling, third son of the late 
Rev. J. Scholefield, Rector of Barton-on-the- 
heath, Warw. to Sarah-Maria, youngest dau. 
of the Rey. George Evans, of Cheltenham. 
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OBITUARY. 


Duke or Saxe-Cospure Konary. 

Aug. 27. At Vienna, aged 65, Ferdi- 
nand George Augustus, Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg Kohary, elder brother of the King 
of the Belgians and H. R. H. the Duchess 
of Kent, and uncle to her Majesty Queen 
Victoria and H. R. H. Prince Albert. 

His Highness was born March 28, 1785, 
and was the second son of Francis-Frede- 
rick, reigning Duke of Saxe-Coburg Saal- 
feld, by Augusta-Caroline-Sophia, eldest 
daughter of Henry 24th reigning Count 
Reuss von Ebersdorf. 

On the 2nd Jan. 1816, (just four 
months before the marriage of his brother 
Prince Leopold to the Princess Charlotte 
of Wales,) he married the only daughter 
and heiress of the Hungarian Prince of 
Kohary, and on that occasion conformed 
to the faith of the Church of Rome. By 
this princess, who survives him, he had 
issue three sons and one daughter. The 
eldest son is King Consort of Portugal, 
having married Queen Maria da Gloria in 
1836, by whom he has now six sons and 
two daughters. Prince Augustus, his 
second son, married, in 1843, the Princess 
Clementina of Orleans, third daughter of 
Louis-Philippe King of the French, and 
has issue two sons and two daughters. 
The Princess Victoria was married in 
1840 to the Duc de Nemours, second son 
of King Louis-Philippe, and has issue 
Louis Count d’Eu and Ferdinand Duc 
d’Alencgon, and one daughter. The Prince 
Leopold, the youngest son of the deceased, 
is unmarried. 

The Prince was a General of cavalry in 
the Austrian service, and Colonel of the 
8th regiment of Hussars. 

Tae Earp or CLare. 

Aug. 18. At Brighton, aged 59, the 
Right Hon. John FitzGibbon, second Earl 
of Clare (1795), Viscount FitzGibbon of 
Limerick (1793), and Baron FitzGibbon 
of Lower Connello, co. Limerick (1789), 
in the peerage of Ireland; Baron Fitz- 
Gibbon of Sidbury, co. Devon (1799) ; 
K.P.; G.C.H.; a Privy Councillor of 
Great Britain; and M.A. 

His Lordship was born on the 10th 
June, 1792, the elder son of John the 
first Earl, Lord High Chancellor of Ire- 
land, by Anne, second daughter of 
Richard Chapel Whaley, esq. of Whaley 
Abbey. When in his tenth year he suc- 
ceeded to the various dignities of the 
peerage in both kingdoms conferred on 
his father, on the death of that nobleman, 
Jan. 28, 1802. 

He was a member of Christ church, 


Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in the 
second class of classics in 1812, M.A. 
1819, He was appointed Governor of 
Bombay in 1830, and sworn a Privy 
Councillor. He remained at Bombay until 
1834, He was nominated a Grand Cross 
of the Hanoverian Guelphic order in 1835, 
and a Knight of St. Patrick in 1845, 

The Earl of Clare was formerly Lord 
Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of the 
county and city of Limerick; but had re- 
signed that office tohis brother. He mar- 
ried, April 14, 1826, the Hon. Elizabeth 
Julia Georgiana Burrell, third daughter of 
Peter first Lord Gwydir, and of Priscilla 
Baroness Willoughby d’Eresby; but by 
that lady, who survives him, (and who con- 
formed to the church of Rome in 1842,) 
he had no issue. 

He is succeeded by his only brother the 
Hon. Richard Hobart FitzGibbon, Lord 
Lieutenant of the county of Limerick, and 
Colonel of the Limerick Militia, and 
formerly M.P. for that county. He was 
born in 1793, and married in 1825 Diana, 
eldest daughter of Charles Brydges Wood- 
cock, esq. and has issue John Charles 
Henry, now Viscount FitzGibbon, late a 
Cornet in the 8th Hussars, and three 
daughters. 





Rear-Apm. Lorp Joun Hay. 

Aug. 27. At Stoke, near Plymouth, 
aged 58, Lord John Hay, C.B., K.C.H., 
and K.C. IIId., Rear-Admiral of the 
Blue, Captain-Superintendent of Devon- 
port Dockyard, and a Deputy Lieutenant 
of the county of Haddington. 

He was born on the Ist of April, 1793, 
the third son of George seventh Marquess 
of Tweeddale, by Lady Hannah Charlotte 
Maitland,fourth daughter of James seventh 
Earl of Lauderdale. He entered the navy 
Dec. 4, 1804, as first-class volunteer on 
board the Monarch 74, Captain Charles 
Searle, bearing the flag in the Downs of 
Lord Keith, whom he followed in Aug. 
1805 into the Edgar 74. He was after- 
wards, still on the Home station, in the 
Egyptian frigate, Revenge 74, Phoebe 36, 
and Puissant 74; and in Dec. 1806, joined 
the Seahorse 42, in the Mediterranean, 
where he continued until June, 1811, and 
saw much active service. At the cutting out 
of some vessels in Hyéres Bay he lost his 
left arm.* On the night of the 5th of J uly 





* In 1833 Lord John Hay received a 
large silver medal from the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts for his invention 
of a telescope-holder for the use of a per- 
son with only one hand. 
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1208, he contributed to the capture, after 
a furious engagement, of the Turkish man- 
of-war Badere Zaffer, mounting 52 guns, 
with a complement of 543 men, of whom 
170 were slain and 200 wounded ; and the 
Alis Fegan 26 was at the same time put 
to flight. Lord John’s commission as 
Lieutenant was dated May 1, 1812. He was 
appointed to the Pique 36, June Ist fol- 
lowing ; andto the Venerable 74, May 31, 
1814. He was advanced to the rank of 
Commander on the 15th of June in the 
same year; and on the 15th Nov. joined 
the Bustard 10, off Lisbon. In 1815 his 
Lordship obtained the command of the 
Opossum 10, in which sloop he served on 
the Channel and North American stations 
until paid off on the 5th Aug. 1818. 
He attained post rank on the 7th Dec. 
following ; and was subsequently ap- 
pointed, Dec. 24, 1832, to the Castor 36; 
Nov. 19, 1836, to the Phoenix steamer; 
and March 8, 1837, to the North Star 
28, which he commanded till 1840. He 
had charge of a battalion of Marines 
during this period, and acted as Commo- 
dore of a small squadron on the north 
coast of Spain, where the importance of 
his services as connected with the civil 
war, especially at the siege of Bilboa, pro- 
cured him in 1837 the Grand Cross of the 
order of Charles III., and the Companion- 
. ship of the Bath. From the 17th Aug. 
1841, until Oct. 1845, Lord John Hay 
commanded the Warspite 50, on the coast 
of North America, whither he conveyed 
Lord Ashburton, and in the West Indies. 
In 1846 he was appointed Acting Super- 
intendent of Woolwich Dockyard, chair- 
man of the Board of Naval Construction, 
and a Lord of the Admiralty ; which latter 
office he retained until his appointment, 
on the 9th Feb. 1850, to be Captain-Su- 
perintendent of Devonport Dockyard. He 
was also one of the Naval Aid-de-Camps 
to the Queen. His flag on his promotion 
as Rear-Admiral of the Blue had been 
hoisted on the St. George 120, only two 
days before his death. 

His Lordship sat in Parliament for the 
county of Haddington in the parliaments 
of 1826 and 1830. At the last general 
election in 1847 he was elected for the 
borough of Windsor, for which he sat 
until his appointment to Devonport. 

Lord John Hay married Sept. 2, 1846, 
Mary-Anne, eldest daughter of the late 
Daniel Cameron, esq. of Lochiel, niece to 
the late Lord Abercromby and to Lord 
Dunfermline. She died without issue on 


the 30th Nov. last. 

His Lordship devoted a great deal of 
time and attention to mechanical pursuits. 
Whilst on the coast of Spain he was re- 
ported to have constructed a working 
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model of a steam-engine, and to have 
built a steamer with his own hands; he 
was also famous for his improvements in 
ships’ boats. He was a man of strict 
habits, and stern inflexible justice. During 
his short superintendence of Devonport 
dockyard he did all he could to eradi- 
cate the pernicious influence of political 
favouritism, and to render the establish- 
ment as efficient as it ought to be. He 
was thoroughly acquainted with every 
branch of the dockyard, and most active 
and zealous in the discharge of his highly 
responsible duties. 

Having died in active service his funeral 
was a public one. His body was removed 
from Plymouth, with due solemnity, on 
the Ist of September. The Rev. Mr. 
Briggs, chaplain to the yard, and other 
naval chaplains, with the medical attend- 
ants, preceded the body, which was carried 
by 16 petty officers. The pall, on which 
was placed the sword, hat, and orders of 
the deceased, was borne by Commanders 
Stewart, Kennedy, the Hon. G. D. Keane, 
and M‘Cormick, Colonel Gordon, Royal 
Marines, and Captains Nias, C.B., Lowe, 
and Lord George Paulet. Commander 
Lord John Hay, a nephew, and Captain 
Sir Thomas Maitland, a relative of the 
deceased, were chief mourners, after whom 
came the Master-Attendant and other 
officers of the yard, the mayor and magis- 
trates of Devonport, and an imposing 
cortége of naval and military officers, 
closing with the two commanders-in- 
chief, Admiral Sir John Ommanney and 
Major-Gen. the Hon. Henry Murray, and 
their staffs. On reaching the waterside, 
the body was raised by a crane, and silently 
placed on board H.M. steamer Sprightly, 
to be conveyed to the family vault at 
Yeaster, co. Haddington, for interment. 





Hon. Kepren CRAVEN. 

June 24. At Naples, aged 72, the Hon. 
Richard Keppel Craven, uncle to the Earl 
of Craven. 

He was born on the Ist June, 1779, the 
third and youngest son of William sixth 
Lord Craven, by Lady Elizabeth Berkeley, 
afterwards Margravine of Brandenburg, 
Anspach and Bareith. He was named 
after his godfather Admiral Keppel (after- 
wards created Viscount Keppel, but who 
died unmarried in 1786) ; and Anne Coun- 
tess of Albemarle (the Admiral’s mother) 
was his godmother. The Countess of Al- 
bemarle and Louisa Countess of Berkeley, 
the grandmother of Lady Craven, were 
both daughters of Charles first Duke of 
Richmond, K.G. one of the sons of King 
Charles the Second. 

When Keppel Craven was about three 
years old, his father took leave of Lady 
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Craven, never to see her more; and when 
she shortly afterwards went to France, she 
was allowed to take Keppel (being her 
youngest child) with her, but it was under 
a promise to return him to his father when 
he was eight years of age. This condition 
was not fulfilled; but she afterwards 
placed him at Harrow under a feigned 
name.* 

‘‘ While Keppel was at Harrow,”’ says 
his mother, “a lady saw him in the master’s 
private library, and when she was stepping 
into her coach, she asked the master who 
the boy was. He answered, ‘ A German.’ 
‘It is the image of Lady Craven,’ she 
said. .... Keppel, who at this time was 
about thirteen years old, spoke English 
perfectly, without any accent, although he 
had been so much abroad. The lady’s 
remark struck the master forcibly, who 
went back to the child immediately, and 
told him he suspected he was Lord Craven’s 
son; and it was better that his uncle, 
Lord Berkeley, who was left to direct 
his brother, then at Eton, should know 
where he was: and, after his first con- 
fusion was over, the child consented to 
it.’ In consequence, Keppel passed the 
next vacation with his brother Berkeley, 
in Dorsetshire. 

Mr. Keppel Craven, however, was not 
by this incident permanently estranged 
from his mother; who shortly after came 
to reside in this country with the Mar- 
grave of Anspach, to whom she had been 
married in 1791. After the Margrave’s 
death, in 1805, he fixed his residence with 
her at Naples. In 1814 he accepted the 
post of chamberlain to the Princess of 
Wales, without receiving any emolument ; 
but he was left the following year, with 
the rest of her English friends, when her 
Royal Highness quitted Naples for Geneva, 
attended only by Dr. Holland. 

In 1821 Mr. Keppel Craven published 
in 4to. ‘A Tour through the Southern 
Provinces of the Kingdom of Naples,’’ to 
which is subjoined a sketch of the circum- 
stances attending the late Revolution ; and 
subsequently, in 1838, ‘* Excursions in 
the Abruzzi and Northern Provinces of 
Naples,’’ in two volumes 8vo. The for- 
mer of these works is embellished with 
views from his own sketches: the latter 
with a smaller number from drawings by 
W. Westall, A.R.A. 

He had been for many years the inti- 
mate friend and inseparable companion of 
Sir William Gell, the eminent antiquary, 
who was like himself a resident at Naples. 
He shared his own prosperity with his less 
fortunate friend, cheered him when in 





* Memoirs of the Margravine of Ans- 
pach, 1826, 8vo. vol. i, pp. 74, 85, 364. 
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sickness, and attended him with unweary- 
ing kindness, until, in 1836, he performed 
the last duties of following his remains to 
the grave, and of acting as his literary 
executor. (See a memoir of Sir William 
Gell in our Magazine for June, 1836.) 

Sir Joshua Reynolds painted the Mar- 
gravine with her son Keppel, and the 
picture is now at Petworth. An en- 
graving from it is prefixed to her Memoirs. 

The Earl of Craven has received a con- 
siderable addition to his fortune by the 
death of his uncle, who never married. 





Rev. Sir Henry Rivers, Bart. 
July 7. Aged 72, the Rev. Sir Henry 
Rivers, the 9th Bart. (1621), Rector of 
Farley-Chamberlayneand Martyr- Worthy, 
Hants. 

He was the fourth son of the Rev. Sir 
Peter Rivers, the sixth Baronet, a Pre- 
bendary of Winchester, by Martha, 
daughter of William Coxe, M.D. He was 
a member of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge; and graduated B.A. 1801, M.A. 
1805. He was collated to the rectory of 
Martyr-Worthy in 1799 by Dr. North, 
then Bishop of Winchester. He~ was 
formerly Rector of St. Swithin’s, Win- 
chester, to which he was promoted in 1813 
by the King, and also of Walcot Church, 
Bath, to which he was presented by Dame 
M. R. Gay in 1816. He resigned the 
latter in 1817, when the Dowager Lady 
Rivers presented the Rev. Mr. Moysey ; 
and he exchanged St. Swithin’s, Win- 
chester, for the rectory of Farley-Cham- 
berlayne in 1843. He succeeded to the 
Baronetcy on the death of his brother, 
Sir James Rivers, a Captain in the 3d 
Dragoon Guards, who was killed by the 
accidental discharge of his gun on the 
27th Sept. 1805. 

He married, May 2, 1812, Charlotte, 
daughter of Mr. Samuel Eales, of Cran- 
bury, Hants; whom he has left his widow, 
having had issue five sons and eight daugh- 
ters. His eldest son, Henry, is deceased. 
He is succeeded by his second son, now 
Sir James Francis Rivers, late an officer in 
the army. Cecil, the next brother, was 
lately an officer in the 36th regt. Charles 
Robert, the third, is Ensign in the 75th ; 
the youngest is Henry-Chandos. His eldest 
daughter, Harriet, was married in 1847 to 
Laurence Pleydell-Bouverie, esq. of the 
78th Highlanders, second son of the Hon. 
and Rev. Frederick Pleydell-Bouverie, and 
nephew to the Earl of Radnor. Charlotte- 
Augusta, his second daughter, was married 
in 1848 to Arthur Henry Freeling, esq. R. 
Eng. grandson of Sir Francis Freeling, 
Bart. 

Sir Henry Rivers died suddenly in a fit, 
when crossing Easton Common alone; 
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having been previously in apparent good 
health, and having returned home from 
London only on the previous day. - 





Sir Henry Fietcues, Barr. 

Sept. 6. At Ashley Park, near Walton- 
on-Thames, Surrey, in his 44th year, Sir 
Henry Fletcher, the third Bart. (1782) of 
that place, and of Clea Hall, Cumberland. 

He was born on the 18th Sept. 1807, 
the elder son of Sir Henry Fletcher the 
second Baronet, by Frances-Sophia, fourth 
daughter of Thomas Vaughan, esq. of Wood- 
stone, Lincolnshire. He succeeded to the 
title on the death of his father Aug. 10, 
1821. His grandfather the first Baronet, 
also Sir Henry Fletcher, who was for 
forty years M.P. for Cumberland, also 
resided at Ashley Park, and his portrait is 
inserted in the History of Surrey by Man- 
ning and Bray, vol. ii. p. 767. 

Sir Henry Fletcher has fallen a victim 
to consumption in the prime of a useful 
life. The parish of Walton-on-Thames 
has lost a friend, a counsellor, and an ex- 
ample, which it will not be easy to replace. 
In politics he was Conservative. As a 
magistrate he was judicious and firm, with- 
out being severe; as a Christian, pious 
and consistent, friendly, and devotedly at- 
tached to the form, discipline, and ritual 
of the Church of England ; in every rela- 
tion of private life, kind, indulgent, faith- 
ful, oak exemplary: there is hardly a 
charity of any importance in the county 
of Surrey to which he did not lend his aid. 
More than one church owes its existence 
and continuance to his Christian munifi- 
cence. The schools in his own parish were 
his peculiar care. To the Church Mis- 
sionary Society and the Propagation of 
the Gospel Society his spacious hall was 
annually open for meetings ; and it was a 
touching and beautiful sight to witness 
him, surrounded by his wife and family, 
presiding at those interesting occasions. 

He married, June 26, 1834, Emily- 
Maria, second daughter of George Browne, 
esq. sometime a member of council at 
Bombay ; and by that lady, who survives 
him, he had issue a numerous family. His 
eldest son Henry, now in his 16th year, 
has succeeded to the title and estates. 
Lady Fletcher gave birth to another son 
only two days after her husband’s death. 


Ap. Sir Henry Heatucore. 

Aug. 16. At Ingouville, near Havre, 

aged 74, Admiral Sir Henry Heathcote, 
Knight. 

He was born on the 20th Jan, 1777, 
the fourth son of Sir William Heathcote, 
the third Baronet, of Hursley Park, Hants, 
M.P. for that county, by Frances, daugh- 
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ter and coheir of John Thorpe, esq. of 
Embley, in the same county. 

He entered the navy in 1790 on board 
the Captain 74, Capt. Arch. Dickson, 
stationed in the Channel; and was after- 
wards in the Colossus 74, Proserpine 
frigate, America 74, and Inconstant 36. 
Whilst attached to the Egmont 74 he 
served on shore at the reduction of Corsica 
in 1794; and on the 14th March and 13th 
July, 1795, he was present, as midshipman 
of the Princess Royal, and master’s mate 
of the Cyclops, in Adm. Hotham’s partial 
actions. On the 19th Sept. 1795, he was 
confirmed a Lieutenant in the Britannia 
100; and in June 1797 he was nominated 
acting Commander of the Alliance store- 
ship. On the 7th Nov. 1797 he was pro- 
moted by his admiral to the command of 
the Romulus 36, which ship he paid off, 
shortly after his official advancement to 
post rank in Feb. following. 

On the 4th April, 1803, Capt. Heath- 
cote was appointed to the Galatea 23, em- 
ployed at first on the coast of Ireland, 
and then in conveying a fleet of 150 sail 
to the West Indies, where he remained 
until April, 1805 ; and then exchanged, for 
a passage to England, to the Desirée 36, 
in which he escorted home a convoy of 
101 sail. On the 2lst March, 1807, he 
was appointed to the Sea Fencibles in the 
Isle of Wight. In Feb. 1808, he received 
the command of the Lion 64, in which he 
made two voyages to India, and conveyed 
to Persia their excellencies Sir Gore Ouse- 
ley and Mirza Abdul Hassan, the Persian 
ambassador, at whose joint request he sub- 
sequently received the honour of knight- 
hood, July 20,1819. In 1811 he contri- 
buted to the subjugation of Java. On the 
28th April, 1812, he was appointed to the 
Scipion 74, and joined the fleet in the 
Mediterranean, where, in the autumn of 
1813, he assumed the command of the in- 
shore squadron off Teulon; and partici- 
pated, on the 5th Nov. in Sir Edw. Pel- 
lew’s skirmish with the enemy’s fleet. On 
the conclusion of the war he was sent with 
four sail of the line to Marseilles, for the 
purpose of thence conveying the British 
prisoners of war to Port Mahon. He was 
paid off in Oct. 1814. He becamea Rear- 
Admiral in 1825, a Vice-Admiral in 1837, 
and a full Admiral in 1846. 

In 1823 Sir Henry Heathcote took out 
a patent for an improvement in the stay- 
sails between the mast of ships and other 
square-rigged vessels, and the better se- 
curity of the masts ; and in 1824 he pub- 
lished a treatise on the subject. The plan 
was tried on board two frigates, and re- 
ported by the Admiralty as worthy of its 
acceptance, 

He married, Nov. 10, 1799, Sarah- 
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Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Guscott, 
esq. Naval Storekeeper at Sheerness ; and 
by that lady, who died on the 19th Oct. 
1845, he has issue four sons and seven 
daughters: 1. Frances-Sarah, married to 
Major-General Henry Somerset, C.B. 
now commanding the forces in Caffraria ; 
2. William-Lovel; 3. Henry, who died 
in 1829, a Major in the 88th foot; 4. 
Thomas-Hamilton; 5. George-Gage; 6. 
Leonora-Macclesfield ; 7. Susanna-Maria- 
Ouseley; 8. Anne-Forbes ; 9. Harriet- 
Forbes; 10. Maria-Frances-Digby, married 
to Thomas Ouchterlony, esq. and died in 
1846, aged 28 ; and 11. Georgiana-Jame- 
sina-Somerset. 








Vicr-ApM. Sir CHARLES MALCOLM. 

June 14. At Brighton, aged 69, Vice- 
Admiral Sir Charles Malcolm, Knut. 

He was the tenth and youngest son of 
George Malcolm, esq. of Burnfoot, co. 
Dumfries, by Margaret, sister to the late 
Adm. Sir Charles Pasley, Bart. Three 
others of his brothers attained distin- 
guished eminence: one was the late Sir 
James Malcolm, K.C.B. Colonel of 
Marines; another, Admiral Sir Pulteney 
Malcolm, G.C.B. and G.C.M.G.; and 
another, the greatest of all, General Sir 
John Malcolm, G.C.B. the historian of 
India, and ambassador to Persia. 

The name of Sir Charles Malcolm was 
borne on the books of the Vengeance 74 
from Sept. 1791 to Aug. 1792; and in 
1793 on those of the Penelope 32. In 
1795 he joined the Fox 32, commanded 
by his brother Pulteney, then fitting for 
the East. He was master’s mate of that 
vessel, when, in 1798, in company with 
the Sybille 38, she entered the Spanish 
harbour of Manilla under French colours, 
and, notwithstanding that three ships of 
the line and three frigates were lying 
there, succeeded in capturing seven boats 
and 200 men, with a large quantity of am- 
munition and implements of war. 

In 1798 he accompanied his brother 
into the Suffolk 74, bearing the flag of 
Vice-Adm. Rainier, in which he was pro- 
moted to a lieutenancy Jan. 12, 1799. On 
the 23rd Oct. 1801, he was nominated 
acting Commander of the Albatross ; and 
commissioned by the Admiralty May 28, 
1802. On arriving at home in command 
of the Eurydice 24, in 1803, he found he 
had been promoted to post rank. 

In 1804 he was appointed to the Rai- 
sonnable 64, and in 1806 to the Narcissus 
32, in which, in 1807, he attacked a convoy 
of thirty sail in the Conquet roads, on 
which occasion he was slightly wounded ; 
and in 1809 assisted in the capture of the 
Saintes island, in the West Indies. 

In June, 1809, he was appointed to the 
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Rhine 38, in which he actively co-operated 
with the patriots on the north coast of 
Spain. He subsequently served in the 
West Indies and on the coast of Brazil ; 
and on the 18th July, 1815, landed and 
stormed a fort at Corigion, near Abervack, 
which was the last exploit of the kind 
achieved during the wat. Whilst in com- 
mand of the Narcissus and Rhine, Capt. 
Malcolm, besides a host of merchantmen, 
took more than twenty privateers, carry- 
ing in all 168 guns and 1059 men. 

In July, 1822, he was appointed to the 
William and Mary royal yacht, lying at 
Dublin, in attendance on the Lord Lieute- 
nant ; and in 1826 to the Royal Charlotte 
yacht, on the same service. He was 
knighted by the Marquess of Wellesley 
in 1823. 

Sir Charles Malcolm quitted this service 
on the 28th Nov. 1827, when he was ap- 
pointed Superintendent of the Bombay 
Marine. In that office he continued for 
ten years; during which he instituted 
many extensive and important surveys, 
was prominently concerned in the esta- 
blishment of steam navigation in the Red 
Sea, was eminently successful in elevating 
the character of the service, and, in fact, 
effected a complete reform in its admini- 
stration, converting its previous system 
into that now recognised as the Indian 
Navy—a name he was the first to impart. 

His promotion to the rank of Rear- 
Admiral took place in 1837, and to that of 
Vice- Admiral in 1847. 

In his latter years Sir Charles Malcolm 
was not less distinguished by his activity 
in various useful professional institutions 
and charities, than he had been in the 
more violent scenes of his early life. The 
whole service laments the death of a good 
man—a true British officer in every sense 
of the word—one whose characteristics 
were liberality, generosity, philanthropy, 
and gallantry : and whilst possessing all 
these superior qualities, which make a 
man estimable in every relation of life, he 
added to his other endearing acquisitions 
a warm appreciation of all that was good, 
noble, and admirable in those who had the 
honour of his acquaintance. 

He married, first, June 4, 1808, his 
cousin Magdalene, daughter of Charles 
Pasley, esq.; and, secondly, April 11, 
1829, Elmira-Riddell, youngest daughter 
of Major-Gen. Shaw. By his first mar- 
riage he had issue one daughter; and by 
his second three sons, two of whom are in 
the Royal Navy. 

The body of Sir Charles Malcolm was 
deposited in the catacombs at the Brighton 
Cemetery. The principal mourners were 
Colonel Malcolm, Captain Malcolm, J. G. 
Malcolm, esq. N. Malcolm, esq. Major- 
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Gen. Sir Charles William Pasley, K.C.B. 
Captain W. A. B. Hamilton, R.N. Admiral 
Thomas Brown, R.N. and several other 
naval and military officers. 





Lievt.-Gen. Sr J. Garpiner, K.C.B. 

June 6. In Eaton-place, aged 73, Lieut.- 
General SirJohn Gardiner, K.C.B. Colonel 
of the 6th Foot. 

He was a son of Capt. John Gardiner, 
Adjutant of the 3rd Buffs, by the daughter 
of J. Allison, esq. of Durham; and was 
elder brother of Major-General Sir Robert 
William Gardiner, K.C.B. and K.C.H. 
Colonel in the Royal Artillery. 

He entered the army as Ensign in his 
father’s regiment, Nov. 23, 1791. He 
served in Lord Moira’s expedition in 
Flanders and Holland in 1794 and 1795; 
and at that early period attracted the 
favourable notice of H.R.H. the Duke of 
York, which led to his subsequent em- 
ployment in various staff appointments. 
He served in the West Indies from 1795 
to 1802, and whilst there obtained his 
company on the 17th May, 1796. On the 
18th Dec. 1806, he was promoted to a 
majority. In 1809 he embarked with the 
expedition to Walcheren, and served on 
the staff of the Earl of Chatham’s army. 
For his services in this expedition he ob- 
tained brevet rank as Lieut.-Colonel. On 

his return he joined the 6th Regiment ; 
and subsequently commanded the third 
battalion in Jersey and Guernsey. 

In 1813 he joined the first battalion of 
the 6th, in Lord Wellington’s army. His 
brevet rank gave him command of the 
brigade at the battles of Nivelle and 
Orthes. At the latter action his horse 
was killed under him, and at the same 
moment a private fell over him dead. As 
the regiment passed on, the Marquess of 
Wellington rode up, and supposing Colonel 
Gardiner to be dead, himself gave the word 
of command to the 6th, “ Incline to your 
right,” which was nobly obeyed and exe- 
cuted, though a most trying movement 
under a cross fire, and Colonel Gardiner 
was soon at their head again. For the 
Nivelle and Orthes he received a gold 
medal and clasp. 

In the subsequent operations he conti- 
nued to command the brigade, which took 
possession of Bordeaux, and was engaged 
in that neighbourhood until the embarka- 
tion of the troops for North America. 

From that time he was employed on the 
general staff; and, having attained the 
rank of Colonel in 1819, in 1822 he suc- 
ceeded Col. Thornton at the head of the 
Adjutant-General’s department in Ireland, 
whence he was removed to the Horse 

Guards as Deputy Adjutant-General in 
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Dec. 1830. He remained in that position 
until Nov. 1841. He became a Major- 
General 1830, Lieut.-General 1841, and 
Colonel of the 6th Foot in 1849. 

Sir John Gardiner was a man of com- 
manding presence, and looked every inch 
a soldier ; his pet name in his regiment 
was ** High Gardiner.’’ With a stern and 
dignified manner, he united a sincere devo- 
tion to the interests of his men; and one 
of his greatest pleasures was to obtain 
employment for meritorious soldiers on 
their discharge. 

He married, in middle life, a sister of 
Colonel Wildman, of Newstead Abbey ; 
but had no children. His body was depo- 
sited in the catacombs at Kensal-green 
Cemetery. The principal mourners were 
Lieut.-Colonel Gardiner, Col. Randolph, 
Major-Gen. George Brown, Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir P. Macdonald, and several noblemen 
and military officers. The procession 
closed with the carriages of the Duke of 
Wellington, Marquess of Anglesey, Lord 
Byron, Lord Kinloch, Lord Norbury, &c. 





Masor-Gen. Str Henry Watson. 

Auy. 31. In Portland place, aged 69, 
Major-General Sir Henry Watson, Knt., 
K.T.S. and C.B. Colonel of the 15th Foot. 

He was the son of the late Christopher 
Watson, esq. of Westwood House, Essex, 
Colonel of the 3d Dragoons, by Miss 
Marlam, of Greenford, Essex; and was 
brother to the late Sir Frederick Watson. 

He entered the army as Cornet in the 
3d Dragoon Guards in May, 1795. He 
served in the Peninsula, and was present 
at the passage of the Douro and battle of 
Oporto, the capture of Campo Mayor, 
siege of Olivenga, the actions of Los 
Santos and Usagre, the battle of Albuera, 
in which he commanded the 7th regiment 
of Portuguese cavalry, that of Fuentes 
d’Onor, and that of Salamanca, where, at 
the head of the Ist Portuguese cavalry, he 
was severely wounded in a charge on the 
leading regiment of Thomieére’s division 
formed in square, which the Portuguese 
succeeded in routing and dispersing. At 
Toulouse he commanded all the Portu- 
guese cavalry excepting the 4th regiment. 
He became a Major-General in 1838, was 
made Colonel of the 63d regiment in May, 
1847, and was removed to the 15th in 
Nov. 1850. Sir Henry Watson had a gold 
medal for Salamanca, and the silver war 
medal with two clasps for Albuera and 
Toulouse. 

He was created a Knight Bachelor by 
patent in the year 1817. In 1831 he was 
nominated a Companion of the Bath. 

He married a daughter of William 
Thoyts, esq. of Sulhampstead House, 
Berks. 
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In 1811 he 
companied his regiment to the Peninsula, 
and was made Major in it on the 27th 


Sir Henry JARDINE. 

Aug. 11. At Belleville Lodge, New- 
ington, Edinburgh, aged 85, Sir Henry 
Jardine, Knt. formerly King’s Remem- 
brancer of the Exchequer in Scotland. 

He was the son of the Rev. Dr. John 
Jardine, Dean of the Order of the Thistle, 
and of the Chapel Royal in Scotland. 

He was admitted a Writer to his Ma- 
jesty’s Signet in 1790; was appointed 
King’s Remembrancer in 1820, and re- 
signed that office in1837. He was knighted 
by King George the Fourth on the 20th 
April, 1825. 

He married the youngest daughter of 
George Skene, esq. of Rubieslaw, co. Aber- 
deen. 

Sir Henry Jardine was long an active 
member and one of the Vice-Presidents of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
and employed the influence which the 
high office held by him in the Scotish 
Exchequer conferred on him, to mitigate, 
as far as possible, the mischievous effects 
to archeological science occasioned by 
the existing law of Treasure Trove. Seve- 
ral valuable relics, now in the Antiqua- 
rian Museum at Edinburgh, were secured 
solely by his zealous interference. He 
was also a member of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh. 

His son, James Jardine, esq. married in 
1834, Anne, widow of Capt. Samuel Wyn- 
dowe of the 1st Dragoons, and mother of 
the present Oliver Wyndowe-Thomlinson, 
esq. of Blencogo, Cumberland. She died 
in the following year, leaving one daughter 
by her second marriage. 





Sir WILLIAM PARKE. 

Sept. 1. At his seat, Dunally, co. Sligo, 
in his 73d year, Sir William Parke, Knt. 
a deputy lieutenant and justice of the 
peace for the co. Sligo, formerly Lieut.- 
Colonel in the army. 

He was born in March, 1779, the eldest 
son of Roger Parke, esq. of Dunally, for 
many years Lieut.-Colonel of the Sligo 
militia. He entered the army as Ensign 
in the 53d Foot in 1791, and became 
Lieutenant in 1793. In 1794 he accom- 
panied his regiment to the West Indies, 
where he served two years. He was pro- 
moted to a company Dec. 27, 1797; 
served during the rebellion in Ireland, 
afterwards in the expedition to the Helder 
in 1799, and the Duke of York’s cam- 
paign in North Holland ; also in the expe- 
dition to Egypt, where he was present in 
several actions ; after which he was in gar- 
rison for two years in Gibraltar. Having 
proceeded to the Peninsula, he was pre- 
sent in the battle of Vimiera; and was 
wounded at the battle of Corunna. He 
served in the expedition to Walcheren and 
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siege of Flushing. again ac- 


July that year. In 1812 he exchanged 
into the 2d battalion of the 66th Foot, 
which he accompanied to St. Helena, where 
he served until the reduction of his batta- 
lion in 1817, and was then placed on half- 
pay. He attained the brevet rank of 
Lieut.-Colonel 1819. He received a gold 
medal for his services in Egypt, and the 
war medal, with three clasps, for Corunna, 
Vimiera, and Egypt. 

He twice filled the office of High She- 
riff of the co. Sligo, and was knighted by 
the Marquess of Normanby, Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland, in 1836. 

He married in July 1813, Louisa, fourth 
daughter of the late Charles Johnstone, 
esq. of Ludlow ; and had issue three sons, 
Roger, fohnstone, and Jemmett. 





GENERAL RippDALL, K.H. 

July 28. At Southsea, aged 76, Major- 
General William Riddall, K.H. 

He entered the army in 1798, and was 
actively employed with the 62d regiment 
in Sicily, Egypt, Calabria, Italy, Spain, 
and North America from 1806 to the end 
of the war. He was detached with the 
Grenadier company of his regiment to 
retard the advance of the French in their 
march to invest Scylla Castle and invade 
Sicily ; and served at the Faro in Sicily 
for several weeks under the fire of the 
French batteries erected in Calabria. He 
was afterwards second in command to 
General Blommart, in a Grenadier bat- 
talion sent from Sicily to Spain ; and was 
advanced with his company and two field 
pieces in the attack on and expulsion of 
the French from the heights before Genoa. 
Afterwards he served in North America, 
and was second in command with detach- 
ments up the Penobscot river; he also 
commanded the advance in forcing a posi- 
tion at Hampden, defended by treble our 
numbers. He attained the rank of Colonel 
in 1837, and that of Major-General in 
1846 ; and was in 1832 nominated a K.H. 





Iaeut.-CoLonEL JARVIS. 

June 14. At Doddington hall, Lin- 
colnshire, aged 77, George Ralph Payne 
Jarvis, esq. of that place, a Lieut.-Colonel 
in the army, and a deputy lieutenant and 
magistrate of Lincolnshire. 

He entered the army as Ensign in 1792, 
became Lieut. in the 36th Foot in Dec. 
1793, Captain in Nov. 1799, and Major 
in Dec. 1810. He served with the 36th 
in the Peninsula in 1808-9 ; was present 
in the battles of Roleia, Vimiera, and 
Corunna, and in consequence received the 
war medal with three oe In 1811 he 
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was placed on half-pay. In 1813 and 
1814 he acted as Major of Brigade to 
Major-Gen. Barlow on the staff of the 
Kent District. He attained the brevet 
rank of Lieut.-Colonel in 1819. 

He was twice married, first in 1802 to 
Philadelphia, third daughter of Ebenezer 
Blackwell, esq. by Mary, daughter of the 
Rey. Robert Eden, Prebendary of Win- 
chester; and, secondly, in 1830, to 
Frances, daughter of the Rev. John 
Sturges, LL.D. Chancellor of Winches- 
ter, and sister to the late Right Hon. Wil- 
liam Sturges-Bourne. By the former lady 
he had issue five sons and two daughters. 
The former were, 1. George Knollis Jar- 
vis, esq. who married Emily, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. George Thomas Pretyman, 
Chancellor of Lincoln ; 2. the Rev. Charles 
Macquarie George Jarvis, Rector of Dod- 
dington, who married in 1840 ‘Augusta, 
second daughter of Robert Cracroft, esq. 
of Hackthorn and Harrington, co. Linc. 
and neice to Sir William Amcotts Ingilby, 
Bart. M.P.; 3. Henry-George, Captain in 
the army, who died in the West Indies in 
18,. ; 4. John-George, Captain in the 
52nd Light Inf.; 5. Edwin-George, who 
married in 1841 Frances, eldest daughter 
of the above Robert Cracroft, esq. The 
Colonel’s daughters were, Mary-Eden, 
married to Robert Cole, esq. Major in 
the army; and Anne-Fector, married to 
John Bromhead, esq. of Lincoln. 





Henry Broan ey, Esa. M.P. 

Aug. 8. In Charles street, St. James’s 
square, in his 58th year, Henry Broadley, 
esq. of Welton House, near Howden, M.P. 
for the East Riding of Yorkshire, and a 
Deputy Lieutenant and Magistrate of the 
same. 

He was the third son of Henry Broadley, 
esq. alderman of Hull, (who died in 1797,) 
by Betty-Anne, daughter and heiress of 
John Jarratt, esq. of Beverley. 

He was first returned to parliament for 
the East Riding at the general election of 
1837, defeating the former member, Mr. 
Paul Beilby Thompson, afterwards Lord 
Wenlock, in a poll which terminated as 
follows— 


Richard Bethell, esq... . . 3,592 
Henry Broadley, esq.. . . 3,257 
Paul Beilby Thompson, esq.. 2,985 


He was rechosen without opposition in 
1841 and 1847. In politics he was a 
Tory, and one of strong Protectionist 
feeling, having voted on all occasions in 
favour of protection to British industry. 

“A more attentive member to the 
house did not exist. His name appeared 
in almost every division, and his punc- 
tuality was equalled by his consistency. 


No man has voted more uniformly than 
the late member for the East Riding: he 
was no vacillator, but always marked out 
for himself a straightforward course of 
undeviating political rectitude. When it 
was fashionable for legislators to repudiate 
their former principles in favour of mo- 
dern theories, Mr. Broadley remained 
among the faithful few, who, through evil 
report and good report, remained true to 
those principles which they had avowed 
at the hustings.’’—Yorkshire Gazette. 

Mr. Broadley was chairman of the Hull 
and Selby Railway from 1836 to 1843. 

His funeral took place on the 16th Aug. 
The hearse, followed by three mourning 
coaches, 11 private carriages, and 86 of 
the tenantry on horseback, left Welton 
House early in the morning, and arrived 
at Holy Trinity church, Hull, about half- 
past eleven. In the first mourning coach 
were Capt. Broadley and Broadley Har- 
rison, esq. nephews of the deceased, and 
in the second Thos. Thompson, esq. his 
solicitor, and Mr, Hebblethwaite, his land- 
steward. The remains were interred in 
the family vault near the southern entrance 
of Holy Trinity church. 


RicHARD CrRASTER ASKEW, Esa. 

July 30. At Pallinsburn, Northum- 
berland, in his 73rd year, Richard Craster 
Askew, esq. barrister-at-law. 

This gentleman was the fifth son of John 
Askew, esq. of Pallinsburn, and of Bridget, 
daughter and heiress of John Watson, esq. 
of Goswick, co. Durham, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Craster, esq. of Craster 
in Northumberland. 

He was called to the bar by the Hon. 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn on the 13th 
June, 1807. He resided in Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, practising as a chamber coun- 
sel and conveyancer. He was elected Re- 
corder of that town at Michaelmas 1833, 
and resigned the office at Michaelmas 
1834. He subsequently removed to Tyne- 
mouth. 

On the death of his brother, Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir Henry Askew, Knt. and C.B. 
on the 25th June, 1847 (see our vol. 
XXVIII. p. 432), he succeeded to the estate 
of Pallinsburn. 

He married, April 18, 1843, Elizabeth, 
second surviving daughter of the late 
Thomas Davidson, esq. of Newcastle, 
Clerk of the Peace for the county of 
Northumberland ; and niece to the late 
Rear-Adm. Wm. Charlton. She survives 
her husband, without issue. 

His estate devolves to his nephew Wat- 
son Askew, a minor, son of the late Capt. 
C. C. Askew, R.N. of Broadbush, near 
Petersfield, Hants. 
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Wane Browne, Esa. 

Aug. 2. At Monkton Farley, Wilt- 
shire, aged 55, Wade Browne, esq. M.A. 
a justice of the peace for that county and 
Somerset. 

He was born on the 30th April, 1796, 
the only son of Wade Browne, esq. for- 
merly a merchant at Leeds, a magistrate 
and deputy-lieutenant of Yorkshire, by 
his first wife Rhoda, daughter of Jacob 
Smith, esq. of Walsall. He succeeded 
his father in his estates in 1821, and also 
became heir to his uncle Joseph Smith, 
esq. of Sion Hill, co. Wore. 

Mr. Wade Browne was a member of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A, 1819, M.A. 1822. 

He married June 23, 1831, Anne, eldest 
daughter of the Right Hon. Edward 
Pennefather, Lord Chief Justice of the 
Queen’s Bench in Ireland, by whom he 
had issue two sons, Edward-Pennefather- 
Wade, and Cornwallis-Wade; and two 
daughters. 





Davip M. Maxeit1 Cricuton, Esa. 

July 11. At Rankeilour House, Fife- 
shire, aged 50, David Maitland Makgill 
Crichton, esq. 

He was born on the 4th March, 1801, 
the eldest surviving son of Charles the 
younger of Rankeilour, by Mary, daughter 
of David Johnston, esq. of Lathrisk. His 
grandfather was the Hon. Capt. Frederick 
Maitland, R.N. sixth son of Charles sixth 
Earl of Lauderdale, who assumed the sur- 
name of Makgill in consequence of his 
marriage with Margaret Dick, of Ran- 
keilour, the granddaughter of Isabella 
Makgill, heiress of that family, who was 
married to the Rev. William Dick, minister 
of Cupar. This Isabella was the grand- 
daughter of Sir James Makgill, of Ran- 
keilour, by the Hon. Janet Crichton, only 
child of James Crichton of Frendraught, 
who was created a Peer of Scotland by the 
titles of Lord Crichton and Viscount of 
Frendraught, by patent granted by King 
Charles I. at Nottingham in 1642. There 
were four Viscounts Frendraught, the 
second and the last being the sons, and 
the third a grandson, of the first Viscount 
by his second marriage. The last Viscount 
died with issue in 1698. Janet was the 
daughter of her father’s first marriage with 
Lady Janet Leslie, second daughter of 
Alexander first Earl of Leven. 

Mrs. Maitland-Makgill died in 1827, 
leaving her grandson, now deceased, her 
heir; and in June 1839 he was served 
heir of line and general to James Crichton, 
first Viscount Frendraught. 

Mr. Crichton married, first, in 1827, 
Eleanor Julian, second daughter of the 
late Thomas Hogg, esq. of Newliston, and 
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became a widower in 1831. He married 
secondly, in 1834, Esther, daughter of the 
late Dr. Andrew Coventry, of Chanwell. 
By the former lady he had issue two sons 
and two daughters; by the latter, who 
survives him, also two daughters and two 
sons. His eldest daughter was married in 
1849 to Philip Somerville, esq. Commander 
R.N. His eldest son and heir, Charles 
Julian Maitland-Makgill-Crichton, esq. 
was born in 1828, and is at present un- 
married. 





Cuares Kénie, Esa. 

Aug. 29. Of apoplexy, aged 77, Charles 
Konig, esq., K.H., F.R.S., F.L.S., Keeper 
of the Mineralogical Collections in the 
British Museum. 

Mr. Konig was a native of Brunswick, 
and educated chiefly at Gottingen, where 
he was contemporary with the Duke of 
Sussex, with Gauss, and with Dr. Thomas 
Young. He came to England towards the 
end of 1800, in order to arrange the col- 
lections in natural history belonging to her 
Majesty Queen Charlotte. He was soon 
after engaged as an assistant to Dryander in 
the charge of the library and herbarium of 
Sir Joseph Banks. At this time his studies 
were almost exclusively directed to botany, 
which he cultivated with much success ; 
editing, in conjunction with Dr. John Sims, 
then editor of the Botanical Magazine, 
the Annals of Botany, an extremely well- 
conducted periodical, containing several 
valuable papers from his own pen. In 
1807, on the death of Dr. Gray, he suc- 
ceeded Dr. Shaw as Assistant-Keeper of 
the Natural History department in the 
British Museum; and on the demise of 
Dr. Shaw in 1813, he became head of the 
department. In these offices he chiefly 
devoted himself to the study of minera- 
logy and fossil remains. At the period 
of his appointment the Museum was ex- 
tremely poor in these departments ; but 
the purchase of the Greville Collection 
of Minerals, soon afterwards, laid a fine 
foundation for the magnificent display 
brought together under his direction, 
which now adorns the galleries. The 
enlargement of this collection, and its 
scientific arrangement, occupied him for 
some years, when he turned his attention 
to the comparatively new study of fossil 
organic remains, and since that time ex- 
erted himself greatly in the increase of 
the noble collection which the Museum 
has acquired in this important branch of 
natural science. He published some years 
since the commencement of a work in- 
tended to illustrate these objects, under 
the title of “‘ Icones Fossilium Sectiles ;’’ 
it was not, however, continued beyond the 
first number. 
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Mr. Konig was for many years, under 
the presidency of the Duke of Sussex, 
Foreign Secretary of the Royal Society. 
His extensive acquaintance with the Ger- 
man dialects led to his acquiring a con- 
siderable taste for philology, in the culti- 
vation of which much of his leisure time 
was latterly passed, and in which depart- 
ment of literature he formed a valuable 
library. We understand that his property 
is equally divided between charities in 
Hanover and in England, and that Mr. 
Brown, of the British Museum, is left his 
executor. Since the death of his sister a 
few years ago, he was not conscious of 
having any relative.—Chiefly from the 
Literary Gazette. 





JaMEs EBENEZER BicHENO, Esa. F.R.S. 
Feb.25. At Hobart Town, in his 67th 
year, James Ebenezer Bicheno, esq. Colo- 
nial Secretary of Van Diemen’s Land, a 
barrister-at-law, and Fellow of the Royal, 
Linnean, and Geological Societies. 

He was born at Newbury in Berkshire, 
where his father the Rev. James Bicheno, 
M.A. was for many years an eminent dis- 
senting minister of the Baptist persuasion, 
and was the author of several publications 
of a politico-religious character, a list of 
which will be found in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, vol. cr. i. 652. He died at 
Newbury April 9, 1831, aged 80, leaving 
some property, which was inherited by 
the subject of this memoir, then his only 
surviving son, a brother having been 
drowned while bathing in the Kennett at 
Newbury, on the 7th Aug. 1806. 

Of Mr. Bicheno’s early destination in 
life we are not informed. When approach- 
ing his fortieth year he entered himself 
at the Middle Temple, and was called to 
the bar by that Hon. Society on the 17th 
May 1822. He went the Oxford circuit ; 
but his taste for science attached him 
more closely to its study than to that of 
the law. Botany and Zoology, particu- 
larly the former, were his leading pursuits. 
In 1824 he became Secretary of the 
Linnean Society, in which capacity he 
superintended the publication of many 
learned papers on his favourite pursuits, 
and was the author of one ‘‘ On Systems 
and Methods in Natural History,’’ read 
June 4, 1826, Linnean Trans. vol. 15. 

He removed to South Wales on be- 
coming a partner in the Maesteg Iron- 
works (an unfortunate speculation), and 
he was for some time resident at Ty- 
maen near Pyle in Glamorganshire, where 
he acted as a magistrate and as the official 
chairman of the board of guardians at 
Bridgend. 

We believe he was indebted to Lord 
Lansdowne for his appointment to the com- 
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mission formed under Lord Melbourne’s 
government, and of which Archbishop 
Whately was chairman, to inquire into the 
expediency of introducing the Poor Law 
into Ireland. Several important reports 
upon this subject proceeded from his pen. 

In Sept. 1842 he was selected by Lord 
Stanley for the office of Colonial Secretary 
in Van Diemen’s Land. He arrived in 
that colony on the 10th April, 1843, and 
commenced his public duties on the 20th 
of the same month. In addition to these 
duties, he gratified his desire for the ad- 
vancement of knowledge and the progress 
of improvement in the colony, by the occa- 
sional delivery of lectures, which were much 
prized by the inhabitants. He had generally 
enjoyed good health: and his death was 
attributed to disease of the heart. His 
body was interred in St. David’s cemetery 
at Hobart Town; the chief mourners 
being his executors, F. C. Tribe and E. J. 
Mauley, esqrs. His nearest relatives are a 
nephew Mr. James Bicheno Francis, and 
his two sisters, resident in Massachusetts, 
U.S. By his will he has directed his library 
to be offered to the Tasmanian Public 
Library for 3002. 

Mr. Bicheno was a man whose society 
was always acceptable in the several circles 
in which he moved. His information on 
various subjects was extensive, and his 
conversational powers of a superior cha- 
racter. He married in 1821 a lady of 
Newbury named Lloyd; whom he had the 
misfortune to lose, in childbed, within a 
year after their marriage. 





EpwArp Jounstong, M.D. 

Sept. 4. At Edgbaston Hall, near Bir- 
mingham, in his 94th year, Edward John- 
stone, M.D. 

Dr. Johnstone belonged to a family 
which in several of its members has 
adorned the practice and extended the 
boundaries of medical science. 

His father, Dr. James Johnstone, who 
died in 1802, in his 73d year (see the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for that year, p. 
475), was a native of Annandale in Scot- 
land, where he was born on the 14th 
April, 1730. In 1751 he settled at Kid- 
derminster, where he attained considerable 
eminence, and from thence removed to 
Worcester. He was the author of the dis- 
covery which led to the employment of the 
fumes of mineral acids for the prevention 
of infectious fevers, although the merit 
was many years afterwards claimed by Dr. 
Carmichael Smyth, whose pretensions 


were successful in obtaining from Parlia- 
ment a grant of 5,000/. The claims, how- 
ever, of the real public benefactor in this 
matter have since been fully admitted by 
the profession and the public, mainly, no 
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doubt, through the ab?‘ity and filial zeal 
of his son, the late Dr. John Johnstone, 
of Birmingham. 

An elder brother of the subject of our 
present notice, Dr. James Johnstone, after 
graduating with great éclat at Edinburgh, 
was elected one of the physicians to the 
Infirmary at Worcester, where the zeal 
and ability which distinguished him in the 
pursuit of scientific knowledge obtained 
for him a large share of practice at a very 
early period of life, which only extended 
to his thirtieth year. Having been called 
upon by the magistrates of the county to 
combat the gaol fever, which then pre- 
vailed, he engaged in the discharge of that 
important duty with an alacrity and self- 
sacrifice which rendered him a victim to 
the pestilence which he was eminently 
successful in checking. His premature 
death was lamented by the illustrious phi- 
lanthropist John Howard; and Dr. Parr 
wrote his epitaph in Worcester cathedral, 
as well as that of his father (both of which 
may be seen in our Magazine for Feb. 1816.) 

Dr. John Johnstone, the fourth brother, 
occupied a distinguished place among the 
medical profession at Birmingham for up- 
wards of forty years ; and was the biogra- 
pher and editor of the works and corres- 
pondence of the learned Dr. Samuel Parr. 
He died in 1837, in his 68th year, and a 
memoir of him was given in our vol. vir. 
p- 547. 

Dr. Edward Johnstone (whose death 
we now record ) was the third son of his 
father. He was born at Kidderminster, 
and educated at the Free Grammar School 
there by the Rev. Mr. Martin, who, having 
been brought up at Westminster under 
Bishop Johnson, was afterwards brought 
by him into Worcestershire, and preferred 
to the living of St. Helen’s, in the city 
of Worcester. 

Dr. Johnstone pursued his studies at 
Edinburgh, where, on the 14th of June, 
1779, he obtained the degree of M.D., 
selecting ‘‘ De Febre Puerperali’’ as the 
subject of his inaugural treatise, which, 
on being published, elicited the discrimi- 
nating praise of the eminent French sur- 
geon M. de Ponteau. In the autumn of 
the same year, on the opening of the Bir- 
mingham General Hospital, he was elected, 
with Dr. Ash, Dr. Withering, and Dr. 
Smith, one of its first physicians, an early 
recognition of his professional abilities ; 
and he was probably the last survivor of 
all those who had any thing to do with 
the establishment of that institution. In 
this appointment, which he held for a 
number of years, with honour to himself 
and benefit to the charity, he was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, the late Dr. John 
Johnstone. 
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Dr. Johnstone was also a zealous pro- 
moter of the Dispensary for supplying 
Medical and Surgical Attendance to the 
sick poor at their own homes. He was 
an active and munificent patron of every 
useful and charitable institution ; and his 
able advice was at all times accessible at 
his own residence to the less affluent. 
The one in which, for more than twenty 
years of his later life, he took the greatest 
interest was the Medical School, now 
Queen’s College. In the year 1824, when 
Mr. Sands Cox, the founder of the Col- 
lege, submitted to him the plan of the 
original institution, the Doctor entered 
warmly into the scheme. He afterwards 
presided at the opening lecture, and was a 
constant attendant during its entire course. 
On the plans for the school being ma- 
tured he accepted the office of President, 
and for a period of eighteen years was 
never absent from the Council Board. 
When, in 1836, the Doctor entered his 
eightieth year, the Council deviated from 
its usual course, by fixing its anniversary 
meeting on his birthday, namely, the 26th 
of September. On the same occasion a 
large body of the students presented Dr. 
Johnstone with an address. The comple- 
tion of the fiftieth year of his practice had 
previously been celebrated by a public 
dinner, which was attended by upwards of 
one hundred gentlemen, a large propor- 
tion of the assembly consisting of his 
medical brethren in Birmingham and the 
vicinity. 

In the year 1840 Dr. Johnstone pre- 
sided at the first meeting to found the 
Queen’s Hospital; and, although devo- 
tedly attached to the General Hospital, as 
the scene of his early labours, he not only 
gave the project his unanimous support, 
on the public ground “ that an additional 
hospital was called for, from the fact that 
in this great central metropolitan district, 
intersected in all directions with railway 
communications, embracing within its 
range upwards of half a million of people, 
employed among the deleterious effluviain- 
cident to many of the manufactures, hourly 
exposed to accident and disease from pow- 
erful machinery assisting the labour of 
man, and from mining operations, there 
existed only one such charity, opened in 
the year 1779, when the population of 
Birmingham did not exceed 50,000;”’ 
and he generously contributed 100/. to- 
wards the building fund, at the same time 
accepting the office of Honorary Physician, 
which he continued to hold until the time 
of his death. On the incorporation of 
Queen’s College the dgctor was appointed 
the first Principal. In 1844 the council 
and professors presented his portrait to 
the college ; and when in 1845 accumu- 
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lating years had warned him to seek that 
complete retirement which he had so well 
earned, a special meeting of the governors, 
professors, and students, presided over by 
Lord Lyttelton, presented to their vener- 
able head ‘‘ the earnest and affectionate 
expression of their gratitude for his valu- 
able and unremitting services,” rendered 
to the institution during a period of 
eighteen years. 

To a highly cultivated mind, and emi- 
nent professional qualifications, Dr. John- 
stone united a benevolence of heart, and 
a peculiar kindness and urbanity of man- 
ner, which endeared him to his patients 
and professional brethren, and won for 
him the esteem and respect of all classes. 
His remains were interred, on Wednesday 
the 10th Sept. in the family vault con- 
nected with the Edgbaston Old Church, 
being attended by the officers and council 
of Queen's College and the Committee of 
Queen’s Hospital, and by nearly all the 
members of the medical profession and 
students in the town and vicinity. The 
pall-bearers were James Taylor, esq. Jo- 
seph Webster, esq. Messrs. George Att- 
wood, R. Wood, E. T. Cox, and T. E. 
Lee. 

The subject of this memoir has left one 
surviving brother, Lockhart Johnstone, 
esq. barrister-at-law, and senior bencher 
of Gray’s Inn; and one daughter and two 
sons, 





EpWARD QUILLINAN, Ese. 

July 8. At Loughrigg Holm, Rydal, 
Westmerland, aged 60, Edward Quillinan, 
esq. 
In early life Mr. Quillinan was a Lieu- 
tenant in the 3rd Dragoon Guards. When 
quartered in garrison at Canterbury, he 
distinguished himself by his literary effu- 
sions. An elegant and piquant satire, 
entitled ‘* Ball-Room Votaries,’’ was un- 
derstood to be his production, and he con- 
ducted and was a principal contributor to 
a local periodical entitled “‘The Whim.”’ 
His poetic talents introduced him to the 
friendship of Sir Egerton Brydges, then 
residing at Lee Priory, and in 1817 he 
married Jemima-Anne-Deborah, second 
daughter of the literary baronet. This 
lady’s death in 1822 was occasioned by a 
lamentable accident, her clothes having 
caught fire in her own apartment. 

While residing at Leg Priory, many of 
Mr. Quillinan’s poetical productions were 
printed at the private press there esta- 
blished. Two of these were, Dunluce 
Castle, 1814; and The Sacrifice of Isaby, 
1816. Another of his poems, Monther- 
mer, was published in 1815. 

About the year 1823, the poet Words- 
worth visited Sir Egerton Brydges, which 


led to an acquaintance between the two 
families, and subsequently Mr. Quillinan 
married the only daughter of the great 
poet of the Lakes. This lady also died 
just four years before him, on the 9th July, 
1847. She had published shortly before 
a ‘* Journal of a Few Months’ Residence 
in Portugal, &c.”” At the time of Mr. 
Wordsworth’s decease some extracts were 
published from Mr. Quillinan’s journal, 
descriptive of the bard’s last moments. 
The only prose volume from his pen is one 
entitled, “ The Conspirators ; or, the Ro- 
mance of Military Life,’’ in three volumes 
octavo, embodying the writer’s recollec- 
tions of the Peninsular War. 

Mr. Quillinan was an accomplished 
scholar, more especially in Portuguese lite- 
rature, and was a critical writer of no mean 
ability. Precision of style and pungency 
of remark, wholly untinctured by ill-nature, 
characterised the compositions which he 
now and then contributed to the periodical 
press. He had for many years past taken 
up his abode in the beautiful valley be- 
tween Ambleside and Rydal, near the resi- 
dence of the late Mr. Wordsworth, in 
whose recently published biography will 
be found frequent and honourable men- 
tion of his name. His death, which took 
place after a severe illness of only a few 
days’ duration, has renewed the gloom 
which the death of his father-in-law, little 
more than a year ago, cast over the dis- 
trict. His remains were interred in Grass- 
mere church, in that romantic and grief- 
hallowed spot where repose the remains of 
Mr. Wordsworth and his daughter. 





Tue Rev. Samvuet O’Suttivan, D.D. 

Aug. 6. At Dublin, the Rev. Samuel 
O’Sullivan, D.D. for thirty years chaplain 
of the Royal Military School in the 
Phoenix-park. 

He was a gentleman of high literary at- 
tainments, and, like his brother, the Rev. 
Mortimer O'Sullivan, possessed eloquence 
of the first order. The Daily Express, in 
a biographical sketch of the deceased, 
says :— 

‘* Dr. O’Sullivan’s writings were on 
every varied subject that suggests itself to 
a man whose profession may almost be 
said to have been literature. His style 
was formed at an earlier period than that 
of most of the writers who have of late 
years addressed the public; and it more 
often reminds us of Goldsmith in its truth 
of delineation, or of Swift in its perfect 
purity of language, than of any one modern 
author; but his style was in truth his own, 
and unborrowed from any model, the di- 
rect and almost transparent medium in 
which the thoughts of a very contempla- 
tive and a very original mind were hap- 
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pily communicated. Like Southey’s ear- 
lier and better prose works, such as ‘ Es- 
priella’s Letters,’ and his papers in the 
Annual Review, there was in O’Sullivan’s 
writings a perpetual sparkling of wit which 
brightened and gave life and animation to 
every thing he said. You saw that the 
writer was himself a man.of joyous spirit, 
and the difference between him and an 
ordinary man discussing the same subject 
was as the difference between such a book 
as ‘ Fuller’s Church History,’ alive and 
brilliant everywhere with illustrations, and 
some ragged-school compendium of barren 
facts, and names, and dates. In the Uni- 
versity Magazine many of the papers on 
subjects of Irish history were his ; and we 
believe that there is not anywhere the same 
amount of original and most important in- 
formation brought together on a subject 
which, had it not been placed on record 
within the last few years, must have alto- 
gether perished, as in his account of the 
Emmetts, and Tones, and Sheares, of 1798. 
Of the passing events of his own times— 
the struggles of the Irish Church, the Free 
Church movement in Scotland, and the 
position of the English Church with re- 
ference to its colonies and to America— 
the public have had no information so 
valuable as that supplied by him from time 
to time in the University and in Black- 
wood’s Magazine. What the Church and 
what society has lost, or rather what might 
have been easily gained for both, no man 
can estimate. 

“The last task with which Dr. O’Sul- 
livan was engaged was the publication of 
a Church Catechism. It is drawn up with 
exceeding simplicity ; yet there is no one 
doctrine taught by the Church that is not 
brought forward in this little work, not 
alone in the language of our Church for- 
raularies, but also in the passages of Scrip- 
ture from which that language is formed ; 
and also with the accompanying recollec- 
tion that it is children who are to be 
taught, and that the clearest and most 
direct language is that in which it is fitting 
that explanations which are to remain on 
the memory should be expressed. This 
little catechism has been introduced into 
many schools, and we have seen letters 
from several clergymen speaking of it in 
terms of high praise. 

“Dr. O’Sullivan’s remains were interred 
in the churchyard at Chapelizod,’? 





M. Dacuerre. 
Aug. 10. At Petit Brie, near Paris, in 
his 63rd year, M. Daguerre, the inventor 


’ of the Daguerreotype. 


He first distinguished himself as a scene 
painter, by the happiness of his effects of 
light and shade, The chapel of Glen- 
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thorn, at the Ambigu, and the Rising of 
the Sun in ‘‘ Les Mexicains,” were saluted 
by the audience with enthusiastic applause. 
His inventive genius then erected the 
Diorama. Every one remembers the series 
of enormous pictures of cathedrals, and of 
Alpine scenery, producing almost the 
effect of illusion upon the spectator, and 
diversified by magical changes of light. 
These were brought to London, and the 
present Diorama in the Regent’s Park 
was erected for their exhibition. 

The Daguerreotype process was pub- 
lished by him in the autumn of 1839, speci- 
mens of the results obtained having been 
exhibited in Paris in January of the same 
year. The whole of Europe were asto- 
nished at their beauty, and every one ap- 
plauded the liberality of the French go- 
vernment in granting to Daguerre a pen- 
sion of 6,000 francs for his discovery. His 
system of opaque and transparent paint- 
ing was published by the French govern- 
ment along with the processes of the 
Daguerreotype. 

It is difficult now to determine how far 
we are indebted to Niepce, who was asso- 
ciated with Beard in his investigations, for 
this photographic process; but, from the 
evidences which we have of the scientific 
character of the mind of Niepce, and the 
results that he obtained—many of which 
are still preserved in this country—it is 
highly probable that he materially aided 
in contributing to their success. Daguerre 
not only hesitated fairly to acknowledge 
the aid received from his partner and 
friend, but, not content with the reward 
he had received, trafficked for patent 
rights in England, thus robbing his own 
liberal country of ‘‘ the glory of endowing 
the world.’’ Others, however, have ad- 
vanced his invention. When Daguerre 
published his process, it required twenty 
minutes to take a view. Now a portrait 
can be taken in five seconds. 





Mr. B. P. Grspon. 

July 28. In Albany Street, Regent’s 
Park, in his 49th year, Mr. Benjamin 
Phelps Gibbon, engraver. 

He was son of the late Rev. B. Gibbon, 
Vicar of Penally, Pembrokeshire, and was 
educated in the Clergy Orphan School. 
Indicating at an early age a taste for art, 
he was articled to the late Mr. Scriven, 
the eminent chalk engraver, with whom 
he served his time. At the conclusion of 
his engagement, being desirous of making 
himself acquainted with the style of line- 
engraving, he placed himself under Mr. 
Robinson, with whom he attained such 
proficiency that, in a short period, he was 
in a position to undertake several con- 
siderable plates, and was eminently suc~ 
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cessful in their execution. The majority 
of these are from the works of Sir Edward 
Landseer ; and, among those occurring to 
our recollection, we may mention ‘‘ The 
Twa Dogs,’’ ‘‘ Suspense,’’ ‘‘ The Jack in 
Office,’’ ‘* The Fireside Party,’’ ‘‘ There’s 
no Place like Home,’’ and ‘‘ The Wolf 
and the Lamb,”’ after Mulready. Some 
of his plates are engraved in line, and 
others in a mixed style. Mr. Gibbon, 
however, took a deeper interest in por- 
traits than subject pictures, although he 
did not engrave many, one of the princi- 
pal being a full-length of the Queen. At 
the time of his death he was busily en- 
gaged upon a large plate, after Webster’s 
well-known picture of ‘‘The Boy with 
many Friends,’’ and there is little doubt 
that the assiduity with which he laboured 
to bring forward this work, and his 
anxiety to do the subject justice, for his 
own reputation’s sake and that of the 
painter, hastened his death in the prime 
of manhood. The style of his engraving 
is marked by exceeding carefulness and 
delicacy ; it occasionally lacked vigour, 
but it is sound and altogether free from 
the trickery of his art. 

We had the pleasure of knowing Mr. 
Gibbon personally for many years, and 
can bear testimony to the sterling quali- 
ties of his heart, and his amiable dispo- 
sition. He was unmarried, but, never- 
theless, was ‘‘ a father to the fatherless,” 
several orphan children of his deceased 
relatives having found in him a liberal and 
kind protector.—Art¢ Journal. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


June 20. At Montreuil, Normandy, the Rev. 
Matthew Gallye Lamotte, eldest son of the late 
Alexander Gallye Lamotte, esq. of Tiverton. 

June 24. In Texas, the Rev. Richard Pidcock, 
Incumbent of Warslow, Staffordshire (1827), and 
formerly of St. John’s coll. Camb. B.A. 1822. He 
died of cholera, and his wife, Harriet-Millicent, on 
the following day. 

June 30. At Ghazeepore, aged 30, the Rev. 
William Mortimer Dyne, Chaplain Hon, E. I. Co.’s 
service. 

Aug. 13. At the Ankerhill, near Monmouth, 
aged 53, the Rev. Matthew Henry Jones, D.D. Rector 
of Llanthewy Skerrid, a magistrate for the counties 
of Monmouth and Hereford, and for many years 
chairman of the Monmouth Board of Guardians. 
He was of Queen’s coll. Camb. B.A. 1825, M.A. 
1828, D.D. 1840; and was presented to his living 
in 1833. 

Aug. 14. At Glenville, co. Cork, the Very Rev. 
Edward Gustavus Hudson, M.A. Dean of Armagh, 
to which dignity he was preferred in 1841. 

Aug. 15. At Hull, aged 82, the Rev. George 
Bugg, Rector of Wilsford, Linc. (1849). He was 
of St. John’s coll. Camb. B.A. 1795. 

Aug. 17. At Teignmouth, aged 79, the Rey. 
John Huish, of Exeter. He was of Brazenose col- 
lege, Oxford, B.A. 1793, M.A. 1797. 

Aug. 18. At Wimbourne Minster, Dorset, aged 
65, the Rev. James Mayo, Vicar of Avebury, Wilts 
(1823), and for many years Head Master of the 
Free Grammar School at Wimbourne., 
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Aug. 22. At Carnarvon, aged 82, the Rev. John 
Davids, M.A. of Coppy Hall, near Walsall. 

At Over Worton, Oxfordshire, aged 33, the Rey. 
William Davis Wilson, Vicar of Faringdon, Berks. 
He was of Wadham college, Oxford, B.A. 1841, 
M.A. 1843, and was presented to Faringdon in 
1849 by the trustees of the Rey. C. Simeon. 

Aug. 25. Aged 84, the Rey. Robert Crosse, of 
Long Langton, near Blandford. 

Aug. 27. In the Close, Lichfield, in his 60th 
year, the Rev. Spencer Madan, Canon Residentiary 
of that cathedral, and Vicar of Batheaston and 
Twerton, Somersetshire. He was the eldest son 
of the Rev. Spencer Madan, D.D. Chancellor of 
Peterborough, Canon of Lichfield, sometime Rec- 
tor of St. Philip’s Birmingham, and afterwards of 
Thorp Constantine, co. Stafford, by Henrietta, 
daughter of William Inge, esq. of Thorp Constan- 
tine. His father was the eldest son of the Right 
Rey. Spencer Madan, D.D. Lord Bishop of Peter- 
borough, by Lady Charlotte Cornwallis, second 
daughter of Charles first Earl Cornwallis; and 
the Bishop was the second son of Colonel Martin 
Madan, M.P. for Bridport, by Judith, daughter of 
Spencer Cowper, esq. brother to Lord Chancellor 
Cowper; whence the family name of Spencer. 
The gentleman now deceased was of Christ 
church, Oxford, B.A. 1816, M.A. 1818; was pre- 
ferred to a prebend of Lichfield in 1817, to the 
vicarage of Batheaston in 1824 by Christ church, 
and to Twerton in 1825 by Oriel college. 

Aug. 28. At Knaresborough, in his 77th year, 
the Rev. Andrew Cheap, Vicar of that place, to 
which he succeeded on the death of his uncle of 
the same name in the year 1804, on the nomination 
of his relative the Earl of Rosslyn. He was en- 
tered at Magdalene hall, Oxford, but afterwards 
migrated to Cambridge, when he took the degree 
of LL.B. in 1808. In 1809 he was presented by 
the Lord Chancellor to the rectory of Elvington 
in the same county, which he resigned in 1841. 
He belonged to what is usually termed the Evan- 
gelical section of the Church, and was exceed- 
ingly popular. In a memorial from his pa- 
rishioners presented since his death to the Bishop 
of Ripon, praying for the appointment of a mi- 
nister of correspondent principles (and which has 
been answered by the collation of the Rev. James 
Fawcett, Perp. Curate of Woodhouse, Leeds), 
they have represented that under his influence 
“* the position of the Church of England has been 
strengthened among us, respect has been largely 
gained for her doctrines, ordinances, and wor- 
ship; education amongst our poor has been ad- 
vanced ; true religion has greatly prospered.” 
Mr. Cheap married Miss Foster, a sister of Mrs. 
Stevens, whose name is well known as an author 
on religious subjects. His funeral was attended 
by a very large concourse, among whom were 
more than twenty of the neighbouring clergy. 

The Rev. James Mockler, one of the Vicars, 
Choral of the cathedral of Lismore, and Rector of 
Kilronan, co. Waterford. He married Aug. 14, 
1839, Elizabeth-Bolton, eldest daughter of the late 
Rev. Benj. Jones, of Charmouth, Dorset. 

Aug. 29. At Penrith, Cumberland, aged 35, 
the Rev. Thomas Bleaymire, Perp. Curate of Stony 
Stratford, Berks (1849), He was of Trinity coll. 
Cambridge, B.A. 1838. 

Lately. The Rev. R. L. FitzGibbon, D.D. Rector 
of Killeagh, co. Cork, and Chaplain to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. 

At the residence of the Rev. Archdeacon Wil- 
berforce, Burton Agnes, Yorkshire, the Rey. D. 
7. Ledgard, Vicar of Lea, Lincolnshire. 

The Rev. Henry Willoughby, Rector of Frampton 
Cotterell, Glouc. (1841). He was of Christ’s col- 
lege, Cambridge, B.A. 1804, M.A, 1807. 

Sept. 1. At Shenley, Herts, aged 73, the Rev. 
Thomas Newcome, Vicar of Tottenham, Middlesex, 
and F.S.A. He was the last male representative 
of a family whose descent from the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth will be found in Clutterbuck’s History 
of Hertfordshire, vol. i, p. 485, They haye been 
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almost wholly ministers of the Church of England. 
His grandfather and his uncle, both named Peter, 
were Rectors of Shenley; and the latter was the 
author of the History of St. Alban’s Abbey, 1793, 
4to. His father was the Rev. Henry Newcome, 
Incumbent of Gresford and Castle, co. Denbigh ; 
and his mother was Elizabeth, dau. of the Rev. 
Thomas Hughes. He was of Queen’s college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1799, M.A. 1825, and was pre- 
sented by his father to the rectory of Shenley 
Jan. 7, 1802, upon the resignation of his grand- 
father the Rev. Thomas Hughes, who had held it 
from the time of his uncle’s death in 1797. In 
1824 he was presented by the Dean and Chapter 
of St. Paul’s to the vicarage of Tottenham, and he 
resigned Shenley in 1849. 

Sept. 4. At Brighton, aged 39, the Rev. Charles 
Dunlop, M.A. Vicar of Henfield, Sussex (1849). 
He was of Pembroke college, Oxford, B.A. 1836, 
M.A, 1843. 

Aged 43, the Rev. Herbert Charles Marsh, M.A. 
Rector of Barnack and Canon of Peterborough. 
He was one of the sons of the late Right Rev. 
Herbert Marsh, Lord Bishop of Peterborough. He 
was of St. John’s coll. Cambridge, B.A. 1830, M.A. 
1833; was collated to Barnack by his father in 
1832, and to his prebend in 1833. 

Sept.8. At Homburg, Germany, aged 57, the 
Rev. Joseph John Freeman, one of the Secretaries 
of the London Missionary Society. 

Sept. 11. At Shepherd’s Bush, Middlesex, aged 
70, the Rev. Christopher D’Oyley Aplin, Perp. 
Curate of Stanley, Yorkshire (1844). He was of 
Lincoln coll. Oxford, B.A. 1804, M.A. 1806. 

At Worcester, aged 84, the Rey. George Boras- 
ton, formerly Rector of Broughton Hacket, Wore. 
He was of Queen’s college, Oxford, B.A. 1791, M.A. 
1793 ; was presented to Broughton Hacket in 1794 
by the Lord Chancellor ; and resigned it in 1843. 

At Rushbury, Shropshire, the Rev. Matthew 
Yatman Starkie, Rector of that place, and Perp. 
Curate of Over Darwen, Lanc. He was the young- 
est son of the late Rev. Thomas Starkie, Vicar of 
Blackburn; and brother to the late Thomas 
Starkie, esq. Q.C. Downing Professor of Law at 
Cambridge. He was of St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge, LL.B. 1816; was instituted to Over Dar- 
wen in 1815, and to Rushbury in 1818, 

At Yarborough, Linc. aged 44, the Rev. John 
Crosby Umpleby, Rector of that parish, and Curate 
of Holton-le-Clay. He was of Queen’s college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1833. He shot himself through 
the head in his garden, and a coroner’s inquest 
ascertained that he had been for some days la- 
bouring under mental aberration. He was son of 
the Rev. John Umpleby, formerly Rector of Yar- 
borough, who died in 1839. 

Sept. 12. At Hastings, aged 47, the Rev. Henry 
Chicheley Michell, Perp. Curate of Baddesley and 
Curate of Lymington, Hants. He was of Queen's 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1828, M.A. 1832. 

Sept. 14. At Walmer, aged 60, the Rev. Edward 
Petitman, Chaplain of H.M. Dockyard, Chatham. 
He was of Trinity college, Oxford, B.A. 1818, 
M.A. 1838. 


DEATHS, 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER, 


May 5. On his passage from Calcutta, retired 
Commander James Henry Johnston, R.N. (1830), 
late Comptroller of Steamers of the E. I. Com- 
pany’s service. He entered the royal navy 1803, 
on board the Spartiate 74, in which he was present 
in the battle of Trafalgar. In Oct. 1809 he re- 
moved to the Ocean 98, the flagship of Lord Col- 
lingwood, who in the following Dec. nominated 
him Lieutenant in the Canopus 80, in which he 
was confirmed by the Admiralty Feb. 16, 1810. 
He afterwards served in the Kite sloop, and in 
Jan. 1813 was appointed to the command of the 
Quail schooner ; afterwards again to the Kite, and 
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to the Leveret 10. He had been on half-pay of 
the royal navy since July, 1815. 

May 12. Off the river Pongas, on the west coast 
of Africa, Lieut. Edw. Hill (1843), commanding 
H.M. brigantine Spy; son of the late Vice-Adm. 
Henry Hill. 

May 14. At Bishopsteignton, at the house of 
the Rev. George Hele, Miss Jane Emily Wyse, 
neice to Major Ellison, of Bolton Hall, Linc. She 
died very suddenly soon after returning from an 
archery meeting; and, three months after her 
death, her body was exhumed, and, after the con- 
tents of the stomach had been analysed by Mr. 
Herapath of Bristol, a coroner’s jury returned as 
their verdict that she died from taking essential 
oil of almonds, but whether with the intention of 
putting an end to her life they could not say. 

May 22. Drowned, by the upsetting of a boat, 
in Simon’s Bay, Cape of Good Hope, on which 
station he had served five years, aged 21, Midship- 
man Samuel H. Pendleton, H.M.S. Orestes. The 
Commodore and officers of the whole squadron on 
the station, consisting of five vessels of war, accom- 
panied his remains to their last resting-place, 
where his brother officers propose erecting a tomb 
to his memory. 

May 30. On his passage to England, aged 46, 
Capt. John Seager, Madras Inf. youngest son of 
the late Mark Seager, esq. merchant, of Poole. 

May 31. At Edinburgh, Lieut.-Col. Hugh Mac- 
gregor, late of 63d regt. He entered the service 
1804, served in the Peninsula 1812, was present at 
the siege of Badajoz, the capture of Madrid, and 
the battle of Salamanca. He had received the 
war-medal with one clasp. 

June 4, At Hampstead, Capt. Wm. Ambrose 
Pendar, 62d regt. He entered the service 1829, 
became Lieut. 1833, and Capt. 1838. 

June 6. At Dublin, Major-Gen. Henry Bowdler, 
Madras army. He was a cadet of 1797, Colonel of 
the 21st N. Inf. 1835, Major-General 1838. 

June 9. At Hoddesdon, aged 66, Lieut.-Col. 
David Marley, R.M. He served in the Dread- 
nought 98 at Trafalgar. He was placed on the 
full-pay retired list in 1841. 

June 16. On his p ge to Qu town, aged 
41, Lieut. John Bevis Massie (1838), First Lieut. 
of H.M.S. Ajax. He was brother to Capt. T. L. 
Massie, R.N. He entered the navy in 1823, and 
had been almost ever since in active service, 

June 19. At Malta, Paymaster William Doran, 
76th regt. He was appointed Ensign 1833, Lieut. 
Ist W. India regt. 1836, Captain 1843, and Pay- 
master March, 1844. 

June 25. On his way from Nusseerabad to Bom- 
bay, William Eastfield Wilkinson, esq. 21st Bom- 
bay N. I. son of the late Rev. M. Wilkinson, Rec- 
tor of Redgrave and Nowton, Suffolk. 

June 28. At Broadstone, Stranraer, John Murray, 
Ph. D., F.L.S., &c. author of “ Truth of Revela- 
tion,” and many scientific works. 

July 3. At Bath, aged 84, General John Suli- 
van Wood, Lieutenant of the Tower of London. 
He was made Major in the 2Iist Light Drag. 
1795 ; Lieut.-Col. in the army 1796; in the 8th 
Drag. 1808; Colonel in the army 1805; Major- 
General 1810. When holding that rank he was 
for some time on the staff in the East Indies, and 
was actively employed in the Nepaul war. He 
became Lieut.-General 1819, and General 1837. 

Juiy 6. At Fermanagh, aged 107, Peggy Ka- 
vanagh, who retained all her faculties to the last. 
The youngest of her family, a man of 70, still sur- 
vives her. 

At St. Alban’s, F. C. Osbaldeston, esq. coroner 
for the western division of the county of Hertford. 

July 11, At Dover, aged 65, Colonel Robert 
Thompson, K.H., R. Eng. He entered the service 
1804, served in Nova Scotia in 1808-11, and at the 
capture of Martinique in 1809, for which he re- 
ceived the silver war m with one clasp. He 
was commanding engineer with the expedition on 
the north coast of Spain, at the blockade of San- 
tona, in 1812, He served in Holland and the 
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Netherlands in 1813-15, and in 1814 was com- 
manding engineer in the expedition under Major 
Gibbs, for the reduction of Fort Baatz in South 
Beveland. From 1830 to 1836 he was command- 
ing engineer at the Cape of Good Hope, including 
the Kafir war of 1835, during which he received 
the repeated thanks of Sir Benj. D’Urban, the 
Commander-in-chief, in general orders. 

At Huntingdon, aged 78, John Whitwell, esq. 
late of Great Stukeley. 

July 15. At La Chartreuse, near Pau, Mrs. 
Anne Caroline Drake, of Norwich, the wife of 
Charles Buisson, esq. formerly of Mansion-honse- 
st. and Nottingham-place. 

July 16. At Ross, co. Hereford, aged 67, Capt. 
Kingsmill Evans, formerly of Grenadier Guards. 

July 19. At Bath, Major John Kitson, late of 
the 62nd Regt. He attained the rank of Major 
1830, and was appointed to the 62nd in Feb. 1840. 

July 20. At Cambrai, aged 83, Mgr. de Latour 
d@’Auvergne - Laurauguais, Cardinal Bishop of 
Arras (1802). He was born at Auzeville in the 
diocese of Toulouse; created a cardinal of the 
order of priests in 1829 ; and was the senior Bishop 
in France. 

July 21. Aged 6, Rebecca, third dau. and on 
the 25th, aged 4, Thomas, son of W. W. Branford, 
esq. of Godwick, Norfolk. 

July 22. Aged 64, John Hope Maclean, esq. 
formerly collector of her Majesty’s customs for the 
port of Wisbech. 

July 23. At Ipswich, aged 70, Thomas Eade, 
esq. late of Cotton. 

July 24. Aged 71, Richard Finch, esy. of Head- 
ington, near Oxford. 

At Jamaica, by a fall from his horse, which had 
taken fright during a severe thunder storm, aged 
25, Benj. H. Tharp, esq. of Hampton, one of her 
Majesty’s justices of the peace for that island. 

July 27, At Exeter, Henry Higginbotham, esq. 
formerly of Dublin. 

At North Barsham rectory, Norfolk, Sarah, wife 
of the Rey. J. C. Platten. 

July 28. Aged 67, Roger Hearn, esq. of Brad- 
field St. George, Suffolk. 

At Ipswich, aged 73, John Thomas Primrose, 
esq. 40 years surgeon at Wrentham, Suffolk. 

July 29. Ellen, wife of J. H. Cooper, esq. of 
Luccombe-chine, Isle of Wight, and dau. of C. 
Burls, esq. of Bridge-st. Blackfriars. 

July 30. In Portland villas, aged 72, Capt. Abel 
Wantner Thomas, R.N. He entered the navy as 
midshipman on board the Argo 44,in 1793. In 
1796 he was in the Victorious 74, when, together 
with the Arrogant of the same force, she fought six 
French frigates off Sumatra, and had a loss of 17 
killed and 57 wounded. He was made Lieut. 1800, 
and in 1803 commanded the Grappler gun-brig, 
which was destroyed near Granville, and her crew 
carried prisoners to Verdun. Mr. Thomas him- 
self was severely wounded in the mouth. On his 
return at the peace he was promoted to the rank 
of Commander, and allotted by the Patriotic So- 
ciety a pension of 1507. per annum. 

July 31. At Brooklyn, U.S. aged 76, Mr. James 
Frost, formerly of Norwich, England, a member 
of the Society of Civil Engineers, and inventor of 
several useful discoveries, amongst which is an 
improved application of heated steam. Mr. Frost 
considered this a new element, and gives it in his 
patent the name of * Stame.” 

At Lowestoft, aged 67, M. Richardson Roe, esq. 

Aug. 2. At Stourscombe House, near Launces- 
ton, aged 70, Capt. Samuel Burgess, R.N. He 
was one of the sons of Comm. Wm. Burgess, R.N. 
who died in 1840, in his 89th year; and his only 
brother, a Lieut. R.N. died in 1795, serving on 
board H.M.S. Matilda. He was with his father 
(the First Lieut.) in the Impregnable 98, in the 
battle of the Ist June, 1794; was made Lieut. 
1799, and in 1800 First of the Sylph 18. In 1805 

he was in the Prince 98, at Trafalgar. In 1815 he 
was appointed to the Boyne 98, the flag-ship of 
Lord Exmouth in the Mediterranean ; and in 1816 
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he became flag-Lient. of the Queen Charlotte 100, 
in which he served at the reduction of Algiers. 
He was in consequence made Commander 1816, 
and appointed to the Alert 18. In 1829 he was 
posted into the Warspite 29, and in Nov. 1830 he 
assumed the command of the Thetis frigate at Rio 
Janeiro, which a few days after was wrecked on a 
rock at Cape Frio. He had subsequently been on 
half-pay. He married in 1805 Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Capt. Isaac Cotgrave, R.N. and died a 
widower. * 

Aug. 3. At Sherbrooke, Canada, Robert Wil- 
liam Godfrey, esq. : 

Aged 78, William Underwood, esq. of Castle- 
hill, Bakewell, a magistrate for Derbyshire. ’ 

William Willshire, esq. British Consul at Adri- 
anople. He was formerly attached to the settle- 
ment of Mogador, in Barbary. 

Aug. 5. At the residence of her sister Mrs. 
Adey, relict of Major Adey, Wootton-under-Edge, 
aged 75, Miss Maria Austin. ; 

At Gravesend, while in a warm bath, Maria, 4th 
dau. of the late Nehemiah Bartley, esq. of Bristol. 

Aug. 6. At Northampton, aged 72, Frances 
Sophia Rowell, second dau. of the late James 
Rowell, esq. formerly of Castle Ashby. 

Aug. 8. At Bafford House, Charlton King’s, 
near Cheltenham, the residence of her uncle Sir 
David Leighton, Clara-Mary, youngest dau. of A. 
Fletcher Davidson, esq. on the Revenue Survey, 
Ahmednuggur, Bombay. 

At Islington, aged 77, Thomas Robertson, sur- 
geon R.N. 

At Bury St. Edmund’s, Frances, relict of Robert 
Rushbrooke, esq. of Rushbrooke Hall, Suffolk, and 
M.P. for the western division of that county. She 
was the dau. of Sir Charles Davers, Bart. was 
married in 1808, and left a widow in 1845, having 
had issue the present Mr. Rushbrooke, two other 
sons and five daughters (See the memoir of her 
husband in our vol. xx1v. p. 312.) 

At Beaminster, aged 20, Thomas Banger Russell, 
jun. esq. 

Aged 66, Mr. John Swift, aurist, of Newsome, 
near Huddersfield. Returning from Sheffield, he 
was attacked by adog. The exertions he used, 
and perhaps excitement together, ruptured a 
blood-vessel. Mr. Swift had never a day of sick- 
ness before, and was extensively known and 
esteemed in Hull, York, Leeds, Halifax, Rochdale, 
Bolton, Preston, Liverpool, Manchester, and Shef- 
field, in all which places he had a considerable 
practice. 

At Bath, Anne, only surviving dau. of the late 
Rev. Thomas Watson. 

John Yates, esq. of Shelton, Staff. brother-in- 
law of Mr. Alderman Copeland, M.P. 

Aug.9. At Edinburgh, Mary-Liddell, wife of 
William Seton Charters, esq. M.D., H.E.I.C.S. 

Aged 67, Maria, relict of J. F. Le Cointe, esq. 

At Woolcombe House, near Wellington, Som. 
aged 62, Eliza, wife of William Crockett, esq. 

At Kensington-gore, Lucy, wife of Major Mayne, 
and only surviving dau. of the late J. Ives, esq. of 
St. Catharine’s-hill, near Norwich. 

At Caxton, aged 34, Jane, wife of Henry Mort- 
lock, esq. solicitor. 

At Croom’s-hill, Blackheath , Catherine, fifth 
dau. of the late George Randell, esq. 

At Islington, at an advanced age, Thomas Ro- 
bertson, esq. surgeon R.N. He entered the ser- 
vice as Assistant-Surgeon June 20, 1794, and 
served in the Europa and Flying Fish at the cap- 
ture of Port-au-Prince in 1794; in the Deedalus in 
the attack on Goree ; and in the Sirius in Calder’s 
action and at Trafalgar. While in the Leopard 
he had the charge of the Hospital at Mocha, and 
he was the principal founder of the Seamen’s 
Hospital Ship in the Thames. 

Drowned, while bathing at Ramsgate, aged 64, 
John Shirley. His loss is deeply regretted by his 
employers, S. Mordan and Co. of the City-road, in 
whose service he had lived as foreman for 30 years. 

At Blenheim-lodge, St. John’s-wood, aged 25, 
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William Taylor, youngest son of G. T. Taylor, esq. 
of Featherston-buildings, and Cookham, Berks, 

In Hanover-terr. Kensington-park, aged 39, 
Marianne, third and youngest dau. of the late 
Richard Townsend, esq. of Speen, Berks. 

Aug. 10. At Buxton, aged 69, Mary-Ann, widow 
of William Bentham, esq. F.S.A. of Upper Gower- 
st. who died in 1837 (see our vol. virt. p. 434). 

At Cheltenham, Miss Anna Delancey, dau. of 
the late James Delancey, esq. 

Atthe house of her father, the Rev. Christopher 
Woollacott, Compton-st. East, Brunswick-sq. aged 
31, Mrs. R. C. Ekins. 

At Commercial-wharf, Mile-end-road, aged 73, 
John Gardner, esq. 

At Exeter, aged 32, Richard Brock Hatt, esq. of 
Canada. 

In Harley-st. aged 65, Sarah, wife of William 
Hobson, esq. 

At Seaforth, near Liverpool, aged 21, Edward 
Henry Parrey, nephew of Capt. E. J. Parrey, R.N. 
and grandson of the late Capt. Robert Parrey, R.N. 

At Teddington, Middx. aged 51, Chs. Muriel, esq. 

At Heidelberg, Dr. H. E. G. Paulus, Doctor of 
Theology, Philosophy, and Laws. Dr. Paulus was 
born at Leonburg, near Stuttgard, in 1761. He 
studied chiefly at Tiibingen, but visited several 
other universities in Germany, Holland, and Eng- 
land. Whilst at Oxford, in the year 1784, he was 
appointed Professor of Oriental Languages at 
Jena, chiefly through the recommendation of 
Griesbach. In 1793 he succeeded to the theologi- 
cal chair, and continued to lecture on theology at 
Jena, Wurzburg, and lastly at Heidelberg, above 
forty years, till advancing age and its infirmities 
compelled him to retire from public duties. 

Aug. 11. At Malling Abbey, Kent, aged 19, Mr. 
Edmund Akers, of Christ Church, Oxford, third 
surviving son of Aretas Akers, esq. 

Aged 74, Elizabeth, relict of Thomas Anderson, 
esq. of Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 

In Ridgmount-pl. et aged 17, Rosa- 
mond, youngest dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Batty. 

At Bayswater, aged 90, Sarah, relict of Capt. 
Alexander Cuming, of the Hon. E.I.Co.’s Service. 

At Sulham House, near Reading, Anne-Frances, 
youngest dau. of the late Archdeacon Heathcote. 

Aged 69, Thomas Henney, esq. of Cheltenham, 
a magistrate for the county of Gloucester. 

Aug. 12. At Kensington, Martha, widow of the 
Rev. John Middleton, Rector of St. John’s, Ja- 
maica. 

At Richmond, Surrey, aged 77, Eleanor, relict 
of Thomas Ward, esq. of Dore House, and dau. of 
the late Rev. W. Hudleston, Rector of Hands- 
worth, Yorksh. 

Aug. 13. Aged 56, Alice, eldest and only sur- 
viving dau. of Jacob Goodhart, esq. of Manor 
House, Tooting. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Evan Jones, esq. late of 
Swansea, 

At Haxby, Edward, youngest son of the late 
Richard P. Strangways, esq. of Bootham, York. 

At Burgh Castle, near Great Yarmouth, aged 
26, Thomas Spilling, esq. late of Magdalene Hall, 
Oxford. 

At Upper Walmer, aged 64, Thomas Taylor, esq. 

Aug. 14. At the residence of her son-in-law 
D. Tulloch, esq. Kensington, aged 79, Rosalinda, 
relict of Christopher Foss, esq. of Portman-street. 

At Durleigh Elm, Somerset, aged 73, William 
Gooding, esq. 

At Bath, aged 72, Charlotte, wife of the Rev. 
Henry Hinxman, Perp. Curate of St. Sampson’s, 
co. of Cornwall, and youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
Caleb Barfoot Colton, Vicar of Shrivenham, Berks, 
and Canon residentiary of Salisbury. 

At Maidstone, Mercy, second surviving dau. of 
the late Rev. John Hollams, of Otham. 

. = Bayswater, Lydia, relict of Capt. Lyster, 2d 
oot. 

At Twickenham, Bertha, wife of the Rev. G. B. 
Moxon, Rector of Sandringham, and dau. of the 
late Rey. J. H. Browne, of Hingham, Norfolk. 
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At Aldenham-wood, Herts, aged 78, Charles Ni- 
cholls, esq. 

On board the Indus, between Malta and Gibral- 
tar, Capt. J. P. Sanders, Indian Navy, late Com- 
mander of the H. C. sloop of war Elphinstone, and 
senior naval officer at Aden. 

Aug. 15. At his residence, Corston, aged 80, 
Samuel Batchellor, esq. an eminent solicitor of 
Bath, of the firm of Batchellor, Harford, and 
Staunton. a 

At Limerick, John Glasgow, esq. of the 4th 
Dragoon Guards, eldest son of Alex. Glasgow, esq. 
of Auchinraith, Lanarkshire. 

Aged 19, Cecil-Cookesley-Hutchings, son of C. 
G. Heaven, esq. solicitor, Bristol. 

Aged 53, Catharine, wife of Charles Jones, esq. 
of Victoria-road, Kensington New Town. 

Off Gravesend, on his passage home, aged 25, 
Lieut. Henry Scroggs, 50th M.N.I. youngest son 
of the late Lieut.-Col. Scroggs, of Standen, Wilts. 

At Preston, Sussex, aged 18, Robert-Blackett, 
eldest son of the late R. B. Walker, esq. surgeon, 
of Curzon-st. May Fair, and of Mrs. Walker, of 
Connaught House, Brighton. 

Aged 58, Thomas Lupton, esq. of Brompton. 

At Ely, aged 25, Mr. Robert Macrow, a lay clerk 
in the cathedral. 

At Carmarthen, aged 19, Charlotte-Augusta, 
third dau. of Daniel Prytherch, esq. 

In Addison-road, Kensington, Anna-Charlotte, 
wife of A. M. Ross, esq. 

At Upper Clapton, Lucy, wife of Henley Smith, 
esq. 

Aug. 16. In Chester-sq. aged 85, James Bridge- 
ham, esq. late of the Grove, Jersey, &c. for many 
years Brigade Major of Yeomanry in the Sligo 
district. 

At Tavistock, aged 63, Mrs. Carter, mother of 
Mr. Carter, barrister. 

Aug. 16. Aged 62, Charlotte, wife of Lionel 
D. Eliot, esq. of Wellington-road, St. John’s-wood. 

In Sloane-st. at an advanced age, Lieut.-Gen. 
Nathaniel Forbes, of the Madras army. He was a 
cadet of 1782, commanded the 24th N. Infantry, 
was made Major-General in 1819, and Lieut.- 
General in 1837. 

Aged 16, Lucy, youngest daughter of Mr. Chas. 
Le Neve, of Suffield, Norfolk. 

At Bridgwater, aged 41, John Parker, esq. 

At Walker, near Newcastle-upon-Tyne, aged 
58, William Pollard, esq. 

Aged 76, Thomas Rodwell, esq. late of Little 
Saxham, Suffolk. 

At Winchester, Blanch, dau. of the late Thomas 
Wodehouse, esq. of Sennowe, Norfolk. 

At Clevedon, Miss Constable, sister of the late 
M. Constable, esq. of Bath. 

At Bristol, Elizabeth, relict of Benj. Henderson, 
esq. of St. Ann’s, Jamaica. 

At Torquay, aged 84, Peter Henwood, esq. 
Purser, R.N. (1798). 

At Kemp-town, Brighton, Christiana, wife of 
John Wilson Nicholson, esq. of South Lambeth 
and Lime-st. 

At Derryluskan, aged 55, Anne, wife of Col. 
Palliser. 

At Stapleford rectory, Herts, aged 26, William 
Wolseley Prowett, younger son of the Rey. Charles 
Prowett. 

At Frenchay, Glouc. aged 81, Wm. Tanner, esq. 

Aug. 18. At Lisburn, William Coulson, esq. 
one of the most eminent linen manufacturers of 
Ulster, and Captain of the Lisburn corps of Yeo- 
manry. He was the second son of Mr. William 
Coulson, who established the manufacture of 
damasks at Lisburn about eighty years ago, and 
who died in 1802. 

Aged 78, John Faithorn, M.D. of Bath. 

At Maidstone, aged 78, Elizabeth, eldest and 
last surviving dau. of William Finch, esq. and the 
last of the ancient family of Finch, of Finchden, 
near Tenterden. 

Aged 21, Charlotte, only child of the late James 
Fitzgerald, esq. of Brompton, Middlesex. 
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In Hanover-terr. Regent’s-park, aged 73, John 
Gibbons, esq. 

At Bedale, aged 57, William Harker, esq. 

Aged 36, Robert Hickson, esq. J.P. of Ballin- 
taggart, Dingle, Kerry. 

At Ilford, Essex, aged 81, Samuel Houston, esq. 

formerly of Great St. Helen’s. 

At Swanage, aged 48, Thomas Hunt, esq. of 

Regent-st. 
At Farnham, Surrey, Christian, wife of Capt. J. 
T. Talbot, R.N. She was the eldest dau. of the 
late Wm. Kidd, esq. and was married in 1833. 
Aug. 19. At Upper Holloway, aged 82, Mary, 
relict of Charles Barrow, esq. and grandmother of 
Charles Dickens, esq. 

Aged 40, Henry, fourth son of George Boult, 
esq. of Heigham, Norf. 

At Bootle, near Liverpool, aged 48, Henry 
Dowden, esq. 

In Heathcote-st. Mecklenburgh-sq. aged 70, 
Elizabeth, wife of James Hine, esq 

At St. John’s-wood, aged 18, Laura-Louisa, 
youngest dau. of the late Percival Lewis, esq. of 
Downton house, Radnorshire. 

At Brighton, aged 83, John Lyall, esq. 

In Burton-cresc. aged 84, Dr. Pacifico, a direc- 
tor of the Atlas Assurance Company. 

Aug. 20. At Sandhurst, aged 17, Curtis, third 
son of Charles Barnett, esq. of Stratton Park, Beds. 

At the Grove, Watford, the infant dau. of the 
Earl of Clarendon. 

In Queen-sq. Bloomsbury, aged 86, Dorothy, 
relict of Joseph Collyer, esq. 

At Wick, Pershore, aged 39, Frances, wife of 
George B. Hudson, esq. - 

At Hill house, Newbury, aged 73, George Money, 
esq. formerly Master in Equity, Accountant-Gen. 
and Keeper of the Records in the Supreme Court 
of Judicature at Calcutta. He was the third son 
of William Money, esq. of Much Marcle, co. Heref. 
by Mary, dau. of William Webster, esq. of Stock- 
ton-upon-Tees. He married in 1817 Pulcherie, 
dau. of Henri, Marquis de Bourbel, and had issue 
five sons. 

At West Cowes, Mary-Bennett, wife of the Rey. 
Wm. Quekett, Incumbent of Christ Church, St. 
George’s in the East. 

In Blomfield-road, Maida-hill, Helen, wife of 
David Roxburgh, esq. 

At Dawlish, aged 28, Charlotte, wife of John W. 
Sparrow, esq. of Penn Hall, Staffordshire. 

“At Ruthin, N.W. aged 17, Constantine-Edward, 
third son of Nicholas L. Torre, esq. of Leamington, 
and grandson of the late James Torre, esq. of 
Snydale Hall, Yorkshire. 

At Foss Bridge, Chedworth, Charles Turk, esq. 

At Beverley, aged 23, Jane-Carnegie, wife of 
H. Llewellyn Williams, esq. M.D. and only dau. 
of the late John King, esq. of Spring-bank, Ren- 
frewshire. 

Aug. 21. In East India-road, aged 76, Francis 
Henry Beall, esq. surgeon R.N. (1798). 

At Heathfield-lodge, Shirley, near Southampton, 
aged 67, James Bennett, esq. 

In Cambridge-terr. aged 94, Chas. Boldero, esq. 

At St. James’s-pl. aged 52, Abraham Bunbury, 
esq. late of Clifton, Bristol. 

At Yarm, Yorksh. aged 22, Isabella, youngest 
dau. of the late William Garbutt, esq. 

In St. John’s-wood, aged 74, Edith, widow of 
Christopher Harrison, esq. 

At Plymouth, aged 72, Dennis Kingdon, esq. of 
Petherwyn Barton, formerly a Major of the 80th 

He was the sixth and youngest son of the 
Rev. John Kingdon, patron and Rector of Hols- 
worthy and other churches, by Jane, dau. of the 
Rev. John Hockin, patron and Vicar of Okehamp- 
ton, and married Miss Herring, only child of the 
Rev. Leonard Herring. 

Mary-Ann-Eleanor, dau. of the Rev. R. Lee, 
Rector of Stepney. 

In Pimlico, aged 8, Emily-Coats, dau. of George 
L. Parrott, esq. R.N.; and on the 2lst, aged 19, 
James Walter Parrott, R.N. his son, 
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Aged 58, Jane, wife of the Rev. William Rayer, 
Rector of Tidecombe Portion, parish of Tiverton, 
Devon. 

Aged 89, Mrs. Mary Sparrow, of High-st. Ken- 
sington. 

At the residence of his son-in-law Capt. Cong- 
don, Woolwich, aged 84, J. B. Stone, esq. 

Henry Sudell, esq. of Ashley House, Wilts. 
Whilst conversing with some gentlemen at the 
Queen’s Head Inn, at Box, he saw a dog spring at 
Mr. Lewis, of Colerne, who aimed a blow at it with 
his walking-stick, but, instead of striking the 
animal, struck Mr. Sudell’s hand. Inflammation 
was the result, and mortification took place, Ver- 
dict, “* Accidental death.” 

At Portsmouth, G. H. Way, esq. solicitor. 

Aug. 22. At Milton-next-Gravesend, aged 76, 
Jane, wife of Thomas Blackburn, esq. 

Jonathan Browne, esq. of the Beacon, Exmouth, 
and of Brighton, Sussex. 

Aged 34, Tyrwhitt-Montagu, eldest son of Chas. 
Cradock, esq. of Burton-crese. 

At Shroton, near Blandford, aged 96, Mrs. Mary 
Goddard, 

At Muskham Grange, Notts, aged 70, Martha, 
wife of John Handley, esq. 

At Park Village West, Regent’s Park, aged 22, 
Lieut. Lidwell Heathorn, Bombay Art. eldest son 
of Joseph Lidwell Heathorn, esq. 

At Park-pl. Regent’s Park, aged 81, Major 
George Langlands, 13th Royal Veteran Battalion, 
and formerly of the 74th Foot, in which he served 
under the Duke of Wellington in India and the 
Peninsula. 

At the residence of his father Robert Long, esq. 
Dublin, aged 30,RobertLong, jun. barrister-at-law. 

In Bernard-st. Russell-sq. Sarah-Fergusson, 
only dau. of the late Peter G. M‘Donough, esq. of 
Antigua. 

At Norton Lindsey, John Robert Nason, esq. 
late Major 47th regt. 

At Langton Lodge, Yorksh. aged 84, Julia, relict 
of Francis Redfearn, esq.4ate Hon. E.I.C.S. 

At Sandford, near Prees, Salop, in her 30th year, 
Alexina-Nisbet, wife of Thomas Hugh Sandford, 
esq. dau. of the late Hon. Charles Lindsay, and 
niece of the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres. She 
was married in 1849. 

In London, aged 68, Francis Todd, esq. late of 
Pendennis Castle, Cornwall. 

At Lucca, Henry, son of the late Major-Gen. 
Henry Dunbar Tolley, C.B. and nephew to Lord 
Viscount Midleton. 

Aug. 23. At Bruton, Somerset, aged 64, Anne, 
wife of John Crouch, esq. 

In Grosvenor-st. aged 7, Francis-Holford, only 
son of Lieut.-Col. Henry Daniell, Coldstream 
Guards. 

At Hawkhurst, aged 29, Emily-Sarah, last sur- 
viving dau. of the late Rev. Thomas Ferris, Vicar 
of Dallington, Sussex. 

At Ronco, near Genoa, Francis, third son of 
Lieut.-Col. Thomas Fothergill, of Ringthorp, York- 
shire, in the presence of his father and only sur- 
viving brother. : 

At Hill Garden, Torr, Devon, aged 70, Miss Ley. 

At Weymouth, aged 77, Wm. Moffatt, esq. 

At the Brownsend, near Ledbury, Elizabeth, 
fourth dau. of the late Thomas Webb, esq. of Tid- 
dington-house, Stratford-on-Avon. 

In Trevor-sq. Knightsbridge, aged 94, Eliza- 
beth, relict of George Whittingham, esq. of Pic- 
ceadilly. 

Aug. 24. At Cheltenham, aged 32, William- 
Dixon, third son of Thomas Badger, esq. of the 
Hill, Dudley. 

At Ilkley, George-Fowler, second son of John 
Boyce, esq. of Anlaby, near Hull. 

At Langport, aged 84, Richard Pople Caines, 
esq. Coroner for the Western District of Somerset. 
He was one of the oldest public officers of the 
county of Somerset, having been elected to the 
office of Coroner in March, 1817. He was the 
oldest member of the corporation of Langport, 
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and had four times served the office of Chief Ma- 
gistrate of that borough. He was also for a period 
of 25 years General Surveyor of the Langport, 
Somerton, and Castle Cary Turnpike. 

At Mabledon, Kent, aged 79, John Deacon, esq. 

Aged 14, Henry-Harley, eldest surviving son of 
the Rev. Henry Du Cane, of the Grove, Witham, 
Essex. 

At Bexhill, the wife of Moses Felder, esq. of the 
Meads, Eastbourne, Sussex. 

At Walworth, aged 66, Captain William Grint, 
R.N. lately promoted to the Captains’ reserved 
half-pay list. He entered the navy in 1800, and 
served afloat during the war for fourteen years. 
He was at the battle of Copenhagen in the Ama- 
zon 38 ; in the Courageux 74, he witnessed the sur- 
render of St. Lucia; in the Britannia 100, he was 
at the battle of Trafalgar, and was acting Lieute- 
nant at the capture of Curacoa. He was con- 
firmed a Lieutenant July, 1807, and served in the 
Anson 44, Vulture and Hope sloops, Pompey 74, 
Zenobia sloop, and for a few weeks commanded a 
gun-boat. In the course of his services he re- 
ceived a gratuity from the Patriotic Fund. He 
was made a Commander in 1818. 

At Weymouth, aged 15, Eliza-Margaret, eldest 
dau. of John Jackson, esq. formerly of the East 
India Company’s China Establishment. 

At Bath, in her 83d year, Lady Maria Rember- 
tina Keith, second dau. of Anthony-Adrian sixth 
Earl of Kintore. 

At Teignmouth, aged 79, Mary, widow of Col. 
Henry Line Templer, formerly 10th Light Dra- 
goons, and eldest dau. of the late Sir Frederick 
Leman Rogers, Bart. 

Matthew Comings Walker, esq. of Gloucester-st. 
Camden-town. 

At Plymouth, aged 68, Elizabeth, relict of 
Richard Williams, esq. paymaster and purser, R.N. 

In Montagu-st. Russell-sq. aged 87, Miss Phi- 
ladelphia Wood. 

Aug. 25. In Walworth, aged 63, Catharine, 
wife of Mr. John Samuel Browne, late of the East 
India House, and youngest dau. of the late Mr. 
Jonathan Garnham, of Bunhill-row, Finsbury. 

At May-place, Crayford, aged 83, John Fassett 
Burnett, esq. 

At Bangor, aged 61, Clara, widow of John Dod- 
son, esq. of Clapham-common. 

In South-st. Ponder’s-end, aged 72, Augustin 
George, esq. 

Drowned, while bathing, at Boscastle, Corn- 
wall, aged 21, Mary-Elizabeth, youngest dau. of 
John Webber Harris, esq. of Clapham-common, 
Surrey. 

At Edgware, aged 75, Thomas Lyttleton Holt, 
esq. of Guildford-st. Russell-sq. and Edmonds- 
town, Louth, Ireland, one of Her Majesty’s jus- 
tices of the peace for Middlesex. 

At the Abbey House, Sherborne, William Pelley 
Watson, infant son of Sir Brook Kay, Bart. 

At Weymouth, aged 77, William Moffatt, esq. 
formerly of Mortlake, Surrey. 

At Godalming, Mary, eldest surviving dau. of 
the late William Newman, esq. of Pains-hill, 
Bramley, Surrey. 

At his residence, Thelwall Hall, near Warring- 
ton, in his 73d year, Peter Nicholson, esq. solicitor, 
ene of the oldest and most respectable members of 
that branch of the legal profession. He had been 
in practice in Warrington for half a century, and 
his father, James Nicholson, esq. who died in 1810, 
for nearly the same period before him. He was 
born at Warrington 9th Aug. 1779, and was the 
only child of the above-named James Nicholson, 
and Elizabeth his wife, eldest daughter and co- 
heiress of Peter Seaman, esq. He married, 24th 
Aug. 1809, Lucy, only daughter of William Eyres, 
esq. of Warrington, and by that lady, who pre- 
deceased him in 1844, he has left issue two sons 
and two daughters. Mr. Nicholson was the only 
surviving officer, it is believed, of the original 
corps of the 3d Royal Lancashire Militia, embodied 
in 1796. He held the commission of Captain in 
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that regiment for several years, and subsequently 
the same rank, together with that of Adjutant, in 
the Warrington Volunteers and Local Militia, for 
which latter services he was continued on the list 
of half-pay officers to his death. 

Aug. 26. At Harrogate, Sarah, dau. of the late 
Charles Bacon, esq. of Styford, Northumberland. 

At Canterbury, aged 44,Capt.HenryBremer,R.M, 

At Clifton, aged 34, Charles James, esq. 

At Dulwich, Cecilia, wife of Charles Ranken, 
esq. of Gray’s Inn. 

At Gledstone, aged 74, Richard Roundell, esq. 

At Niton, I. W. aged 79, Mr. Wm. A. Scripps, 
late of South Molton-street, news agent. 

At Bath, aged 65, Charles Spurden, esq. of 
Friday-st. London. 

At Risby, Suffolk, Frances, wife of the Rey. J. 
Wastell. 

Aug. 27. Aged 75, retired Col. Thompson 
Aslett, recently Commandant of the Royal Marine 
Corps at Portsmouth. He served in the Montagu 
at Camperdown. 

At Dorchester, Dr. George Peacock Button, 
Medical Superintendent of the Dorset County Lu- 
natic Asylum. 

At Cheltenham, aged 60, Eliza-Pulleyn, relict 
of Col. Crowder, K.H. of the 23rd Fusiliers, and 
formerly of Brotherton, York. She had been 
suffering for some time from bronchitis, her mind 
had become affected, and she threw herself out of 
a window. She was found lying in the yard, 
having fallen from a height of fifty feet. 

At Fulham, aged 14, Mary-Rose, second dau. of 
Henry James Dixon, esq. 

In Kilburn, aged 21, Edmund Musgrave Gray, 
esq. of St. John’s college, Oxford, and Mount 
Olivet, Switzerland. 

At Easton, near Kingsbridge, aged 65, William 
Pearse, esq. 

In Arlington Cottage, Wandsworth-road, aged 
75, Miss Henrietta Elizabeth Savory. 

In Great James-st. Bedford-row, aged 66, Cuth- 
bert Singleton, esq. 

Aug. 28. At Fishponds, near Bristol, aged 57, 
Dr. Joseph Cox Cox, formerly of Naples. 

Rose, wife of Edward Goldsmid, esq. of Upper 
Harley-st. 

At Southwold, Suffolk, aged 47, Charles Lil- 
lingston, esq. of the Chauntry, near Ipswich. 

At Falmouth, aged 17, Elizabeth-Frances, 
youngest dau. and only surviving child of the late 
Rev. Lewis Mathias, of that town. 

At Exeter, aged 31, Juliana, wife of Capt. Mecha, 
First West India Regt. 

In Eaton-pl. Charlotte, wife of the Rev. G. B. 
Moore, Rector of Tunstall, Kent. 

Aged 75, Robert Taylor, esq. of Littleton. 

At Alton, Hants, at the house of her brother-in- 
law William Clement, esq. Emma, wife of Joseph 
Thompson, esq. Gloucester-terr. Hyde Park. 

Aug. 29. At Widcombe House, Bath, aged 70, 
Major-Gen. William Clapham, of the Madras army. 
He was a cadet of 1796, Colonel of the 47th N. Inf. 
1831, and Major-General 1838. 

ed 33, Ellen, wife of Joseph Henry Cooper, 
esq. of Millbank-st. Westminster, and of Luccombe 
Chine, Isle of Wight, second dau. of Charles Burls, 
esq. of Bridge-st. Blackfriars. 

At Ashridge House, the residence of her father, 
Sarah-Baker, relict of Capt. Frederick William 
Cornish, Bengal Art. and only child of William 
Orchard, esq. 

At the Hotwells, Clifton, Eliza, wife of Capt. 

Richard H. Fleming, R.N. of Coed Ithell, Monm. 
and eldest dau. of the late P. George, esq. of 
Bristol. 

At Bury St. Edmund’s, Elizabeth, relict of W. 
Groom, esq. 

At Dublin, aged 91, Lady Mary Knox, widow of 
Arthur Knox, esq. of Castle Rea, Mayo, and Wood- 
stock, Wicklow. She was the eldest child of An- 
thony eighth Earl of Meath, by Grace, daughter 
of John Leigh, esq. of Rose Garland, co. Wexford. 
She was married to Mr. Knox in 1781, and left his 
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widow in 1798. Her name was well known in 
Dublin from her evangelical piety. 

At Porth-y-Felin, near Holyhead, aged 21, 
Lewis, second son of James Rendell, esq. of Great 
George-st. Westminster. 

At Clapham, aged 86, James Smith, esq. for- 
merly Chief Clerk in the Comptroller of Army 
Accounts Office. 

Aug. 30. At Brighton, aged 51, John Baker, esq. 

At Cheltenham, aged 64, John Bird, esq. for 
many years in the civil service of the East India 
Company at Madras, and son of the late W. W. 
Bird, esq. formerly M.P. for Coventry. 

In Gordon-pl. Gordon-sq. Hannah, wife of Wm. 
Cory, jun. esq. and dau. of the late Thos. Taylor, 
esq. of West Camlington, Northumberland. 

At Killala, Charles, second son of the late Bux- 
ton Kenrick, esq. of Alwalton, Hunts. 

At Southsea, aged 12, Emily-Sarah, youngest 
dau. of Lord George Lennox. 

Drowned while bathing in the river Avon, aged 
17, Thomas Grace Morgan, only surviving son of 
W. I. Morgan, esq. A.M., M.D. of Turley house, 
near Bradford, Wilts. 

At Pau, France, aged 24, Robert J. Penny, esq. 
solicitor, London. 

Aug. 31. At Cheltenham, suddenly, aged 57, 
James Alison, esq. a magistrate for Lancashire. 
Verdict, ‘ Died by the Visitation of God.” 

At Stratford St. Mary, Suffolk, aged 64, Mary, 
wife of William Back, esq. 

At Upper Holloway, in the house of his brother 
Benjamin Boothby, esq. barrister-at-law, aged 47, 
Capt. William Boothby, of Calcutta. 

At Liverpool, Mary, last surviving dau. of the 
late William Crosbie, sen. esq. 

Aged 75, John Good, esq. of Saffron Walden. 

At Islington, Thomas Grantham, esq. eldest son 
of Lieut.-Col. Grantham, R. Art. 

At Dover, aged 18, Clementina Beckwith: Low- 
den Smith, only dau. of Mrs. Loftus Herbert, widow 
of Capt. Loftus Herbert. 

Lately. At Eltham, aged 56, Thomas Charnley, 
esq. of that place, and of Harp-lane, Tower-st. 

At Glasgow, Mr. Wm. Mossman, sen. sculptor. 
He worked for years in the studio of Chantrey ; 
followed his profession for some time in Edin- 
burgh, and, about thirty years ago, removed to 
Glasgow, where he has been constantly engaged, 
assisted by a whole family of sculptors, ail of 
whom are distinguished in their elegant art. 

At Stratford-upon-Avon, E. T. Perrott,esq. He 
was interred with his forefathers at Fladbury, 
Worcestershire. 

At Worcester, aged 93, John Rayment, esq. 
many years a successful medical practitioner in 
that city. 

In London, John, eldest son of W. Winterton, 
esq. of the Grange, Wolvey, Warwickshire. 

Sept.1. At Upper Heyford, Oxon, aged 63, 
Thomas Creek, esq. 

In Crutchedfriars, aged 85, William Hamond, 
esq. half-pay 71st Regt. and formerly of the Royal 
Artillery. 

At Ryde, Isle of Wight, aged 80, Miss Hare. 

At Canonbury, Selina, wife of G. A. Rogers, 
esq. and only dau. of Mr. G. A. Canton, of St. 
Martin’s-lane. 

Sept.2. Aged 52, Peter Anderson, esq. late of 
Herne-hill, and formerly of the Stock Exchange. 

At Walthamstow, aged 52, Hen. A. Gwatkin, esq. 

At Ascot, Mr. W. Hibburd, Clerk of the Course 
at Ascot, Reading, &c. and the well-known starter 
at Newmarket, York, Goodwood, Doncaster, and 
other eminent localities. 

In Guernsey, John Mellish, esq. 

In Bentinck-terr. Regent’s-park, William Milli- 
gan, esq. M.D. late surgeon of the 6th Dragoons, 
and formerly of the 76th Regt. 

At Rose Grove, near Burnley, aged 62, Ann, 
widow of John Parker, esq. of West Clough, near 
Clitheroe. 

In Rathmines, Dublin, Elizabeth-Catherine, 
relict of Michael Roach, esq. 
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At Waterford, suddenly, Miss Sheil, a maiden 
sister of the late Right Hon. Richard Lalor Sheil. 

At Malton, Miss Walker, sister to Messrs. T. and 
C. Walker, solicitors. 

Sept. 3. At Margate, aged 58, Thos. Adams, esq. 

At Leamington, John Lee Allen, esq. of Errol- 
park, Perthshire. 

At Little Denmark-st. Soho, aged 49, Mr. James 
Carter, alias Jimmy James, the Pimlico poet. 

In Richmond-st. Walworth, aged 91, Mrs. Mary 
Johnson, a lady of property. Her death was 
caused by falling from her chamber window dur- 
ing the night, whilst in a state of somnambulism, 
to which she had been subject for some time.— 
Verdict ‘* Accidental Death.” ; 

Aged 78, Margaret-Charlotte-Stuart King, of 
Duver Bank, Ryde, I. W. relict of George Bear 
King, esq. of Southampton. 

Aged 41, George Maguire, esq. of the Middle 
Temple, barrister-at-law (1833). 

At Hammersmith, aged 92, Robert Neale, esq. 

In St. George’s-pl. Hyde Park-corner, aged 81, 
Ann, relict of T. B. Watton, esq. 

At Stamford-hill, aged 61, Jas. Winstanley, esq. 

Sept. 4. At Eastbourne, Sussex, aged 21, John- 
Brookes, only son of John Cox, esq. of Croydon. 

At Plas Madoc, Llanrwst, Sarah, wife of William 
Hankey, esq. late Capt. 9th Lancers. 

Aged 69, George Hill, esq. of Oxford-terr. Lon- 
don, formerly of Kenton Hall, Northumberland. 

In London, Catharine, second dau. of the late 
Sir Alexander Purves, of Purves, Bart. 

Aged 53, William Stericker, esq. of Streatham 
and Fenchurch-street. 

At St. Cross, near Winchester, Major Timpson. 

At Woolwich-common, Cordelia Winifreda, wife 
of Capt. the Hon. Montagu Stopford, R.N. She 
was the second dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Sir George 
Whitmore, K.C.H. ; was married in 1827, and had 
issue seven chidren, of whom two sons and three 
daughters survive. 

In Paddington, Charlotte, wife of George Led- 
well Taylor, esq. of Hyde Park-sq. and Broadstairs. 

Sept. ... At the residence of his friend Mr. 
Thomas Reilly, Sandymount, near Dublin, aged 
72, the Rev. Thomas Tierney, one of the political 
agitators prosecuted by the Attorney-general in 
1843, chiefly in consequence of his speeches as 
chairman of a large Repeal meeting. 

Sept.5. At Ogbourne St. Andrew’s Vicarage, 
near Marlborough, aged 83, Anne, widow of John 
Bliss, esq.M.D. of Bath, and formerly of Hampstead. 

At the residence of Miss Barrington, St. Tho- 
mas’s, Isle of Wight, aged 25, Walter Barrington 
Odynell Campbell, esq. Capt. 72d Regt. 

At Edinburgh, Isabella, widow of Rupert John 
Cochran, esq. late of New York. 

At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, aged 3, Mary, eldest 
dau. of George Crawshay, esq. 

At Greenock, Jolin Leitch, esq. one of the most 
extensive shipowners and produce importers in 
the Clyde. 

At Wiesbaden, Nassau, aged 36, Frances-Phi- 
lippa, wife of Frederick Walford, esq. of Bolton-st. 
Piccadilly, and Sheen, Surrey, eldest dau. of Philip 
Griffith, esq. late of Sutton Court, Chiswick. 

Sept.6. At Cheltenham, aged 68, Col. David 
Harriott, C.B. of the 6th Bengal Light Cavalry. 
He was a cadet of 1803. 

At Ramsgate, William Marshall, esq. of Leices- 
ter-pl. London. 

At Ilfracombe, the wife of Sir James Meek, C.B. 
lately Comptroller of the Victualling of the Navy. 

At Hoxton New Town, aged 23, George F. Ree, 
esq. surgeon. 

At his seat, Flowerhill, co. Galway, at an ad- 
vanced age, William Thomas Nugent, generally 
called Lord Riverston. He was the eldest son of 
Anthony Nugent, Lord Riverston, by Olivia his 
first wife, daughter of Arthur French, esq. of Ty- 
rone House, co. Galway; and great-grandson of 
the Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench in Ire- 
land, on whom that peerage was conferred by King 
James II. after his abdication. He married, in 
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1794, Mary Catherine Bellew, aunt to the present 
Sir Michael Bellew, Bart. and had issue a daugh- 
ter, wife of James Kenny, esq. and two sons, An- 
thony (now styled Lord Riverston), who is mar- 
ried to Anne, eldest dau. of Malachy Daly, esq. of 
Raford ; and Michael William Bellew Nugent, esq. 
of Earl’s Park, who has married Emily, only child 
of Charles Morrall, esq. of New Hall, co. Salop. 

At Tan-y-Bwich, North Wales, William Thom- 
son, esq. late Quartermaster of the Scots Fusilier 
Guards. He served with the Guards at Waterloo. 
He had been on half-pay since 1837. 

At Bromley, Kent, aged 63, Martha, relict of 
R. Torr, esq. of Deptford. 

At Newcastle-on-Tyne, aged 62, Mrs. Eleanor 
Umfreville, one of the last descendants of that 
once great family. 

At Brixton, Elizabeth-Ann, wife of E. H. Wool- 
rych, esq. 

Sept. 7. At the residence of his brother, John 
Beer, esq. Stoke, aged 41, Mr. Joseph Beer, of 
Plymouth ; a gentleman highly distinguished by 
his benevolent exertions for the poor, particularly 
during the prevalence of cholera in 1849. 

At Stoke Climsland, near Callington, aged 61, 
J. H. Brimacombe, esq. 

In Baker-st. Catalina, wife of Henry Campagne, 
esq. of Cadiz, and only dau. of the late William 
Lonergan, esq. 

At Clifton-lodge, Clapham-park, aged 61, George 
Wilson Cotton, esq. 

At Ilfracombe, aged 60, Bridget, widow of Jesse 
Foot, esq. surgeon, formerly of Jamaica, 

At Dover, aged 84, Harriet-Arabella, relict of 
the Rey. Dr. Goodall, Provost of Eton and Canon 
of Windsor. 

Mr. Thomas Hilliar, solicitor, Birkenhead, Che- 
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shire, youngést son of the late Mr. Henry Hilliar, 
of Frome. 

At Reading, Robert Francis Jameson, esq. late 
her Majesty’s Commissioner of Arbitration at the 
Havannah. 

In Upper Park-st. Liverpool-road, aged 64, 
Major Kemp. 

Aged 40, John Mackinlay, esq. of Merrow, near 
Guildford, surgeon. 

At Northampton, Henry Pywell, esq. solicitor. 

At Greenwich, aged 69. Richard Rhodes, esq. 

At Sunderland, Capt. Francis Robinson, of South 
Shields, late ‘‘ missionary” on behalf of the sea- 
men of several northern ports, in the formation of 
a union between the seamen and the coal-miners. 
A coroner’s jury returned that he “* Died from the 
effects of throwing himself into the dock while in 
a state of temporary insanity. 

At Boroughbridge, aged 71, Hugh Stott, esq. 
surgeon. 

Sept. 8. At Brighton, aged 76, Harriet, relict of 
John Kennedy Malleson, esq. formerly of Hackney. 

At Dorchester, aged 33, Emily, wife of the Rev. 
T. R. Maskew. 

Aged 68, William Miller, esq. of Lark Hall- 
grove, Clapham. 

At Shrewsbury, aged 87, Jane, relict of Lieut.- 
Col. Woodward, 59th Regt. and afterwards of the 
Rey. Thomas Stedman, M.A. formerly Vicar of St. 
Chad’s, Shrewsbury. 

At Weston-super-Mare, aged 34, Jane, wife of 
J. Stringfield, esq. surgeon. 

Elizabeth, wife of Henry Tennant, esq. of New- 
sq. Lincoln’s-inn, and of Cadoxton, near Neath. 

Sept.9. At Richmond, Surrey, aged 73, Miss 
Susannah Blisset Ellis. 

Aged 93, William Evans, esq. of Stourbridge. 


ARY. 


TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 








Deaths Registered __i n't 

~ 

Week ending |-——7-——_ —-—-- oT €3 
Saturday, Under) 15 to| 60 and | Age not Total.|) Males. ‘lsiaiad ay 


15. | 60. | upwards. specified. 








bu 
| | | 
| ' 
Aug. 30.)| 565) 319! 176 
Sept. 6.) 518) 303) 144 
» 13.)| 465 | 359 198 


» 20.) 496] 394 206 





| ! 
| | 

1061 || 560 | 501 | 1401 

967 || 478 489 | 1500 

1026 535 | 491 | 1429 

1097 || 569 | 528 | 1527 
\ 


te ee 





AVERAGE PRICE O 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
& d. & a. 8. d. 
38 5 2% 3 19 5 


PRICE OF HO 


F CORN, Sept. 19. 


Rye. Beans. Peas. 
&. @, 8. d. 8. d. 
25 0 28 9 27 8 


PS, Sepr. 22. 


Sussex Pockets, 6/. to 6/. 10s.—Kent Pockets, 6/, 12s. to 7/. 10s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW 
Hay, 2/. 15s. to 37. 18s.—Straw, lJ. 1s. 


AT SMITHFIELD, Sept. 22, 
to 11, 8s.—Clover, 3/. 10s. to 4. 10s, 


SMITHFIELD, Serr. 22. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


BOE ho ccscdescascasets Gi tode 44, 
Matton cccccccccee tt. Sd. tode. Od. 
i eer ea SY 
POR csscccsccecess®h 46,4008. O08. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Sepr. 22, 
Beasts......++- 5,270 Calves 269 
SheepandLambs 32,120 Pigs 862 


COAL MARKET, Sept, 19. 
Walls Ends, &c. 12s. 6d. to 15s. 6d. per ton. Other sorts, 12s. 6d. to 15s. Od. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 41s. 0d. 


Yellow Russia, 40s, 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From August 26, to September 25, 1851, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. \||Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
«jae td oe , i 
/ e | os 
Weather. 


Noon. 
llo’elock 
Night. 


\8 | | Weather. 








“|| | Sep. | 
‘fr.cdy.hy.srs. mel 
do. do. do.do.|| 1% 
do. do. i| 
do. do. do. rn. 

‘do. do. 
do. do. 

|\do. do, do. do. 
\\rain, do. fair | 
lifair, do. 
ido. do. 
ido. do. ll 3 
do. do. 

do. 


foggy, fair 
‘do. do. 

. do. 

. do. 











oo SoG aec N 
SHSSLSESSEESSSE e 


se weve eve ewe 





| 
do. 
foggy,do. do. | 


DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 


‘ 
@ 
xs 


SODIMErmMmwWW: 


Sea 


£1000. 


South Sea 
Stock. 


3 per Cent. 
Annuities, | 


Long 
Annuities. 
India 
Stock 
India Bonds. 


3} per Cent. 
Old 8S. 


< | 
a 
& 
Ey 
< 


Bank Stock. 
per Cent 





| 982 —— —— —— ——- 53 56 pm. 49 pm. 
| 98 73 ————— 55 pm. 48 pm. 
| 983 ———— —— 262 5154pm. 45 48 pm. 
| 982 53 50 pm. 47 pm. 
44 pm. 

| 72 ———— 2603 —_——— 44 pm. 

} ————260 4952 pm. 48 pm. 

2 |—— —— 45 47 pm. 44 pm. 

; ——1063 262 | 52 pm. 48 pm. 
.—_—-——| 52 49 pm. 48 pm. 

| 96} —— 262 5249 pm. 48 pm. 

| 963-——.262 |___—_—_— 45 pm. 

4 74 | 964-260 —_—_——-. 45 48 pm. 

| 983 -——, 95} —— 5350 pm. 45 48 pm. 
soaronemned 48 pm. 

47 pm. 

47 pm. 

47 pm. 

44 pm. 

47 pm. 

44 pm. 

40 pm. 

46 pm. 


bo tS 


— 
SOHMAUEwWNHH SSH 


p 43 46 pm. 
964 _———— —— —— 2614 47 49 pm. 43 46 pm. 





LETEETETL 
LTTTTLTT 


J. J. ARNULL, Stock and Share Broker, 
3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 
Throgmorton Street, London. 





J. B., NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, 





